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HY isdeLavaud pipe the strongest 

castiron pipe known? The answer 
ean be found in the deLavaud machine 
shown above. 


If you looked into the bore of this 
machine in operation, you would ob- 
serve an accurately gauged metal mold 
revolving within a water-cooled jacket. 
When molten iron is fed into this rap- 
idly whirling mold, it is held against 
the sides by centrifugal force —a force 
forty times greater than gravity. Gas 
bubbles and impurities are driven out 
of the metal. At the same time, the 
cooling action of the water jacket which 
encases the mold brings about a fine, 
even division of the iron particles. 


Thus, upon close examination, you 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., —— 


Our pipe bears the “Q-Check” 









Why dullevend 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


The illustration shows 
the deLavaud machine 
withdrawing to permit 
the removal of a newly 
formed pipe. 


pipe is 
superior in strength and flexibility 


would find that deLavaud pipe metal 
is dense and fine-grained, free from 
gas bubbles and weakening impurities. 


After coming from the machines, 
deLavaud pipe is uniformly annealed 
in a special annealing furnace. Here 
controlled heat further improves the 
structure of the metal, bringing about 
deLavaud pipe’s flexibility and elimi- 
nating any possibility of casting strains. 

In addition to making deLavaud pipe 
in accordance with U. S. government 
specifications, we are also furnishing 
this product in the various thicknesses 
and weights shown in the specifications 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion and the American Gas Association. 
Write for complete information. 





— Burlington, N. 5. 








Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland trademark of The Cast Iron Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo ee Birmingham Seattle Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THE AMERICAN CITY 











UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
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Congress Covers the Bottom 
of the Dinner Pail; 
Why Not Fill It Full? 
NACTMENT by Congress. just before 
adjournment for the Christmas re- 
cess, of the $116.000.000 emergency con- 
struction bill and of the $45.000,000 
drought relief bill, will mean a more 
hopeful new year for some thousands of 
our millions of unemployed. These are 
days when small favors are thankfully 
received; but for those who have hoped 
that the Federal Government would do 
something really courageous in the pres- 
ent emergency, the special appropria- 
tions thus far made for public works 
must be regarded as but a fraction of 
what ought to be, and may be, voted be- 
fore final adjournment of the present 
Congress. 

The President’s fundamental attitude 
towards public works and unemployment 
relief cannot be doubted. It was reiter- 
ated on December 6 in a coast-to-coast 
radio broadcast in which Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont declared: 

“President Hoover has always ad- 
vocated the pushing of public and other 
large-scale construction programs as a 
corrective to periods of depression.” But 
at about the same time the other side of 
the picture was voiced editorially in the 
December Bulletin of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches: 

“One of the major disappointments of 
the present situation is the fact that 
long-range planning of public works. so 
widely endorsed by competent engineers 
and sponsored some years ago by Mr. 
Hoover himself, should not have been 
undertaken on a huge scale when the 
extent and growing seriousness of un- 
employment became manifest.” 

Apparently the two chief obstacles to 
the billion-dollar bond issue idea, advo- 
cated by the Emergency Committee for 
Federal Public Works (as outlined in 
Tue American City last month—pages 
5 and 85) are: 

1. Opposition of large taxpayers to 
a possible increase in the income tax 
rate. 

2. Fear of waste in emergency public 
works expenditures. 

As to the first, THe American City 
believes that the moderate increase in 
the tax rate required for interest and 
amortization of a bond issue, would mean 
little, if any, burden on the great ma- 
jority of corporations and individual tax- 
payers who would be enabled, through 
the stimulation of business and industry, 
to resume their normal activities and 
profits. Most Federal income taxes are 
paid, of course, not out of fixed incomes 
where every added tax dollar is an added 
burden; they are paid out of fluctuating 
incomes, where added taxes may be an 


actual benefit to the taxpayer because 
of added profits or regularity of em- 
ployment which such taxes have stimu- 
lated. 

The problem of possible waste in Fed- 
eral expenditures was discussed briefly 
on this page last month. As there point- 
ed out, THe American Ciry believes 
that, under the leadership of President 
Hoover and the Governors of the 48 
states, the proposed emergency activities 
could be so organized as to produce 
permanent assets of great public value 
and with wastes far less than the losses 
which would result from the continued 
mental and physical anguish of our mil- 
lions of unemployed or from the demor- 
alizing effect of the acceptance of doles. 


Mayors Urge Big Bond Issue 
for Federal Public Works 
Flrry-EIGHT mayors of the cities 
in the population group of 25,000 
and over have notified the Emergency 
Committee for Federal Public Works of 
their agreement with the appeal to the 
President and Congress (as published 
on page 85 of this magazine last month) 
that the Federal Government authorize 
an immediate issue of “employment 
bonds” to an ultimate total of a_ billion 
dollars or more if necessary—the pro- 
ceeds to be expended for needed public 
works in every state in the Union. The 
mayors who have authorized the signing 
of their names to this appeal, in order 
of the size of their respective cities, are: 


Vayor City 

Harry A. Mackey.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
3. Se eee Detroit, Mich. 
Victer 7.. THOS. occ isasccee St. Louis, Mo. 
James F. Curley TTCTRT CT et. Boston, Mass. 
amie W.. THOR kc cavcvcese Milwaukee, Wis. 
Benjamin F. Stapleton...... Denver, Colo. 
Don C. McCombs........... Kansas City, Kans 
Frederick W. Donnellys ahiketa aes Trenton. N. J. 
Richard M. Russell........ Cambridge, Mass. 
J. Henry Stump............ Reading, Pa. 

J. Fred Manning..... ....-- Lynn, Mass. 


George A. Hoverter........ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Arthur E. Moreau.. - Manchester, N. H. 


George A. Quigley.......... New Britain, Conn. 


ee eee Montgomery, Ala. 
Thomas F. Donnelly........ Covington, Ky. 
W. O. Rigby. ie hd ea Topeka, Kans. 


ee See err Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
ee ere Chester, Pa. 

ee eee ee Bethlehem, Pa. 
Thomas H. Gideon..... ..-. Springfield, Mo. 
William 7, Dillon 5 be 6 6166 0:68 Holvoke, Mass. 
Walger G. Cc. Otto eeoeceoeesce New Rochelle, N. 7. 
G. Glen Toole Cowsrececveceees Macon, Ga. 

J. P. Barnes...... ..+++++ Pittsfield, Mass. 
William H. Gillespie........ New Castle, Pa. 
Franklin D. Lane........... Phoenix, Ariz. 

| oe Se eee Stamford, Conn. 


W.. B - Vak TOW iis cs cence Williamsburg, Pa. 
John J. Whalen............. Chelsea, Mass. 
William P. Penty..... 
Walter Nelson, Jr...... 
oO. H. Brown cosecece ° 
Charles A. Patterson........Joplin, Mo. 

a ye ere Warren, Ohio. 
J. Tannier Kinnier.......... Lynchburg, Va. 
Preak. A. Jeet... .ssscoes Quincy, Il. 
Patrick J. Duane.. .. Waltham, Mass. 
oe SS eee . Zanesville, Ohio. 
a Er Easton, Pa. 


.. Battle Creek, Mich. 
-- Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


and items for 
Mavors and 
City eon 
Managers 
SERRE TATE OT RO 


Victor L. Schaefer Alameda, Calif. 
Louis J. Yager... Waukegan, II. 
W. P. Krau.. Elkhart, Ind 
Harry M. Baker Norwood, Ohio 
ee ee Fueson, Ariz 


BE. J. PROMS: 2.00005. .. Muskogee, Okla. 
John B. Harris. ........5.000 Watertown, N. Y, 
L. Don Jones ... Marion, Ohio 
Thomas Butler........ ... Alton, Ill 

N. D. Martin........ . Everett, Wash. 

Wis Sas, BONING :s ois och snes sae Ashland, Ky. 

Was J. MACK << ccs. .... Galesburg, IIL. 

B. W. Blanchard... coe sccss Bangor, Maine 
Cee Wyandotte, Mich. 
Edward W. Staebler......... Ann Arbor, Maine 
Elmer Martin.... .. Bakersfield, Calif. 
James A. Hewitt ... Elyria, Ohio 

W. B. Ellison .. Johnson City, Temn. 


How Akron Saved $850,000 
in Street Widening . 
THe outstanding city planning accom- 

plishment in Akron during the past 
year, among several outlined by Mayor 
Weil in the above-mentioned report, is 
the widening of the two main east-and- 
west thoroughfares from the central busi- 
ness district to East Akron. The length 
of the portions of these two streets being 
widened is over four miles and the cost 
will be about $3.425,000, of which the 
city will pay 50 per cent from a bond is- 
sue voted in 1928. Buildings have been 
cut off or set back on most of the front- 
age. and more than a mile of widened 
roadways and new walks have been con- 
structed. By reason of the building lines 
that were established ten years ago, 
Mayor Weil states that the cost of widen- 
ing these two streets will be less by 
about $850,000 than it would have been 
if all buildings erected during the past 
a years had been built out to the street 
ines. 


Recent City Manager» 
Appointments 
(5 FORGE R. MOODEY was appointed 


City Manager of Painesville, Ohio, 
on November 17, 1930. He succeeds R. 
M. Evans, who resigned in October to 
become City Manager of Dubuque, Iowa. 
J. P. Persons, a local resident, re- 
cently was appointed City Manager of 
Griffin, Ga. He succeeds E. P. Bridges, 
who served as City Manager since 1918. 
D. J. Wyber has been appointed City 
Manager of Arvida, Quebec, succeeding 
H. R. Wake, who resigned to accept a 
position with a private company. 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Executive Secretary, The International City 
Managers’ Association. 





Unemployment Relief | 

Other material on this pressing 
problem will be found on pages 
108, 151, 160, 161 of this issue. 
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How a city of 72,000 


benefited by 
large elevate — 
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shows that the most economical and effective 

water supply usually includes elevated stor- 
age and the amount of this storage may often be 
larger than the population size might indicate. 
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In a city of 72,000, for instance, preliminary 
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studies by a firm of engineers indicated four pos- fh 
sible ways of improving the water system, at N) F 
these costs: | | 
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1. Direct pumping. er | $763, 340 $51,534 
a & ulations reservoir with booster | 
on north side of city......... 323,620 25,568 —— 
ee _ , 7 ——s 1,000,000-gallon Horton shallow-depth tank serving 
3. Surface storage with booster| the city of 72,000 to which we have referred. 
on south side of city......... 303,125 | 24,369 


4. New system utilizing elevated, | 


checage -e+-| 397,975 | (20,124 Since large elevated storage showed the lowest 
annual cost with reasonable first cost, a Horton 
shallow-depth elevated steel tank was installed, 
with highly satisfactory results. With this mod- 
— 4 ° Spm adinees vupan ern type of tank (shallow depth) there is little 
ity, serving the water difference between high and low water level in 
sd aatialie ame the tank, thereby reducing pumping costs. ALL 

the water in the tank is delivered at effective 


pressure without excessive height to bottom. 




















We shall be glad to give you details of the 
above and other installations, and cooperate with 
your engineers in supplying estimates on tanks to 
fill their recommendations. Please address our 
nearest office. 


rf CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago....... 2127 Old Colony Bldg. Birmingham..... 1502 Fiftieth St., N. 
New York... .3108 Hudson Ter. Bldg. Dallas.... ...3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
Cleveland. ..2236 Midland Bank Bldg. San Francisco...... 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
| eee 1501 Lafayette Bldg. Seattle........... 4343 Smith Tower 
rise aes caer hae eggs ....1616 Jefferson Bldg. Houston. ‘ ..1101 Electric Bldg. 
Boston... .1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Tulsa..... 24125 Exchange Bank Bldg. 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 
———— Sasa” eae 


Water Mains of Wood 340 
Years Old Found in Tokyo 


(7 OODEN water mains 340 years old 
were recently dug up in Tokyo by 
a gang of workmen engaged in exca- 
vating for a modern sewer. Subsequent 
investigation showed that they had been 
laid by Tokugawa Ieyasu, first shogun 
or feudal lord to come to Tokyo to es- 
tablish an independent capital. Yeddo, 
as Tokyo was then called, was nothing 
but a fishing village. 

The shogun built his palace on the 
outskirts and installed all the modern 
conveniences of the time, among which 
were the rude water works which brought 
water from a river approximately 49 
miles distant. 


A Difficult Job in Cutting-in 
New Pumps 


THE accompanying illustration shows 

‘wo new 3 x 10-inch, 4-stage, BJ, 
multiplex pumps installed by St. Maries, 
Idaho. In the foreground is an old-style 
BJ-4-inch, 3-stage, series pump which was 
purchased by the city in 1915. After 15 
years of service the old pump performed 
as well as ever. both mechanically and 
hydraulically, but, pumping conditions in 
the town of St. Maries being somewhat 
altered. the old unit with a 75-horse- 
power motor did not prove to be the most 
economical equipment for the city. Ac- 
cordingly, the two new pumps, one with 
a 25-horsepower and the other with a 30- 
horsepower motor, were installed. It was 
figured that either one of them, operat- 
ing the major portion of the time, could 
take care of the city’s needs and keep its 
power bills down by operating a smaller 
motor with a higher load factor. 

As the city was absolutely dependent 
upon the supply of water furnished by 
the old Byron Jackson pump. it was nec- 
essary to arrange a hook-up whereby the 





INTERIOR OF THE WATER WORKS PUMPING 


STATION AT ST. 


MARIES, IDAHO 


two new pumps could be installed, tak- 
ing their suction from the same line as 
the old one, and discharging also into 
the same discharge as the older pump 
without more than a few hours  shut- 
down. This arrangement was accom- 
plished, and now that the new pumps are 
installed and operating, the motor will 
be removed from the old pump, and a 
pulley which was furnished with the 
original order will be mounted on the 
present baseplate, so that the old diesel 
engine, shown in the upper right-hand 
corner of the pictwre, may be used as a 
standby in case of power shortage. By 
this means, it is anticipated, a material 
reduction in insurance rates for the city 
will be realized which will in itself al- 
most pay for the new pumps. 


JOHN M. DAWSON, 
Water Works Superintendent. St 
Maries, Idaho 


Preventing Waste of Water 
~s HORTAGE of water always means a 
serious inconvenience, and many seri- 
ous epidemics of typhoid fever and intes- 
tinal disorders have resulted from tem- 


porary use of polluted water from 
sources other than the usual ones in 
emergencies. When it becomes neces- 


sary to draw from a questionable auxil- 
iary supply, the danger can be largely 
averted, if the pollution is not too great. 
through the disinfection of the polluted 
water with chlorine at a comparatively 
small expense. 

As an additional safeguard, one of the 
regulations of the New York State Sani- 
tary Code requires every water company 
or board, excepting in cities of the first 
class, to notify the local health officer 
and give him an opportunity to be heard 
before making use of any auxiliary sup- 
ply or making any change which may af- 
fect the sanitary quality of the public 
water supply. He, in turn, is required 
to notify the State Health Department 
by telephone — or 
telegram. The State 
Department has an 
emergency chlorin- 
ating apparatus 
which is frequently 
installed to help 
out while the equip- 
ment is being pre- 
pared. 

Water consum- 
ers themselves can 
do a_ great deal. 
however, to prevent 
water famines. An 
immense amount of 
water is often lost 
through leakage. If 
the leaks are in the 
mains, the respon- 
sibility for finding 
land stopping them 
rests with the water 
company or ofh- 


Items on 
Water Supply 
and 
Purification 








cials, but a great deal of water may also 
be lost through the continuous dripping 
from a leaky faucet or through a leaky 
valve in a bathroom flush tank. 

When it is known that the public sup- 
ply is getting low, every consumer should 
consider it a duty to economize in every 
possible way in the use of water. The 
lawn will probably survive if it is sprin- 
kled less often and less freely, faucets 
should not be left open, and it will even 
be found possible to use less water in 


the washing machine. In_ industrial 
plants and office buildings, it is often pos- 
sible to economize in the use of water 
for running machinery and _ elevators. 


With a large number of consumers co- 
operating. hundreds and thousands of 
gallons can be saved. 

Finally, it is hardly necessary to say 
that where water shortage can be fore- 
seen, the responsible officials should not 
wait until the emergency arises to make 
provisions for a properly protected auxil- 
iary supply. If this cannot be done, then 
it is high time that the community began 
to look around for a new supply which 
will be both safe and adequate in quan- 
titv. 

Cc. A. HOLMQUIST, 
Director, Division of Sanitation, 
N. Y. State Department of Health. 


Water-Softening Plant at 
Westerville, Ohio 
ESTERVILLE is a community of 


about 3,500. In 1924, a water-soft- 
ening plant was constructed, using Alum 
Creek as the principal source of supply, 
with an emergency supply from wells. 
This plant was built at a cost of $49,000 
and consists of dry feed lime-soda and 
alum machines, two mechanical mixing 
chambers, two coagulation basins, two 
filters of 300,000 g.p.d. each and a clear 
well. Low- and high-service pumps are 
electric-driven centrifugals. They are in 
duplicate. A  200,000-gallon elevated 
tank provides uniform ,pressure on the 
system. Hardness of fhe raw water av- 
erages about 300 p.p.m. and the softened 
water about 90 p.p.m. 


The cost of chemicals for softening 


_and coagulation averages about $28 per 


million gallons. 

There are 800 domestic and 110 indus- 
trial services. all of which are metered. 
The charge for water is $2.50 per 1,900 
cubic feet up to 15,000 cubic feet per 
quarter, with a discount of 10 per cent 
for prompt payment. Above 15,000 cu- 
bic feet the charge is $1.75 with no dis- 
count. The minimum charge is $2 per 
quarter. 

From a paper by J. H. Wenger, Super nten- 


dent of Filtration at Westerville, Ohio, read be- 
fore the Ohio Conference on Water Purification. 
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OLLARS at stake dictate the 
use of these elaborate control 


© Power Plo THE ESSENCE OF 


CHLORINATION 


- at stake demand that chlorination, whether for 


drinking water sterilization, swimming pool disinfec- 





tion or sewage treatment be adequately controlled. 


Appreciation of this responsibility has prompted the installa- 
tion of over 3000 W&T Vacuum Chlorinators to date. Their ac- 
curate control—their unquestioned dependability are a byword 
in fields of Public Health and Sanitation. 


Radically different in principle, the hydrostatic vacuum does the 
work of troublesome chlorine pressure reducing devices and check 





valves, W&T Vacuum chlorinators are trouble free chlorinators. 


NO VACUUM CHLORINATOR HAS EVER WORN OUT 
Ask for Technical Publication No. 38 





A Product of 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


iy COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
“The only safe water is a sterilized water” NEWARK - - - NEW JERSEY 


Branches in principal cities 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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A. H. FRETTER FRANK L. 
Supt. of Water 
Medina, Ohio 





Ecorse, Mich 
(Appointed 1919) 


( Appointed 











; A ppeare 

Supt., Water Works ppeer d 
Belding, Mich. 

(Appointed 1923) 





DROUILLARD O. G. SEALY 
Water Commissioner Comsr., Public Works 
Springs, Ill. 
(Appointed 1926) 


Who's Who 


1909) 














Western 


Water 
Supply 


The 37th of a Series of Portraits of 
Water Works 
MARK LEETCH 


Officials Wich Has 


Monthly Since January, 


1928 

















HORACE C. PEASE 











C. F. LATHROP 
Gen. Mer.. White River Water Co 


Supt., Water Works 
Hartford, Vt Rochelle, III. 
(Appointed 1924) 


(Appointed 1911) 




















J. W. FAUBER WILLIAM T. BAYLEY 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works 
Roanoke, III. Lockport, III. 
(Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1927) 
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HOMER H. 


Sycamore, Ill 
(Appointed 1917) 


SARGENT 
Supt., Public Works 
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DONALD W. FOSTER 
Supt., Water Dept 
Wilmington, Mass 
( Appointed 1928) 











GEORGE WwW. 


Supt.. 


MASSEY 
Lambertville Water Co 
Lambertville, N. J 
(Appointed 1910) 

















FRED J. ANIBLE 
Supt., Water Works 
East Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Appointed 1930) 





CHARLES FEF. ROHR 
Comsr.. Water Dept 
Naperville, Ill 
(Appointed 1927) 
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WORTHY WHITE 
Mer., Foot Hill Dist., American 
States Water Service Co. of Calif. 

Claremont, Calif. 

(Appointed 1928) 
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Need a gas mask ? 






Install a Jennings Sewage Pump which is 
located out in the open, above the pit... 



































ERE is a sew age pump . ape eee : | | The two moving parts Suctior ntr | wom spe =A a 
that is easy to take | end e pump | are mounted on a heavy wae Cee apenas mits cleaning suction 
¢ pear vaio | | Shaft requiring one stuff valve rel } pipe and impeller with 
. ang v a SINgIE | _— liminating sum pump an Ipe 1d impeller wit 
care of. Installed entirely compact simple aesemby | [ERR eee aa ee] feu cmanting pimp 
ne g quid lev eaten 
out of the pit, pump, _ . - 5 
driving motor and con- “a poyrremeny ails 
i [ | horse | | to vacuum pump | tall 
trols are always accessible | Only tw charge | actrees ceed a 
- fen immersed 
aes float switch 





Nothing is submerged L_—- - : 























except the suction pipe. — — 
The interior of the pump pmo 
can be laid open, and the = T 4 

impeller removed for in- a dclaii 
spection and cleaning, a! “A 


without even going near 












































rT Tas 
the pit. | Commercial bal “#3 : — 
bearing mot | va a “1 High water 
° ° selected for its | basin wit alarm float 
r ependabilit | gas tight 
Jennings Suction Sewage | ane, | FsedeSll | 
Pumps are furnished in fom stack | ; = 
sizes and capacities to ; 7 
meet all of the usual re- pees 
quirements. Heads up to —_ 7 | to sump inlet 
75 ft. Write for Bulletins to sump 
113 and 124. | Non-clog | Discharge 
| impeller, a | connection 
| ly balanced, liber- 
| ally proportioned 
NASH ENGINEERING CO. | “readily reached 
14 Wilson Road = 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. _ we 
3 | Adjustable stop 
( XY \ | for ball float j 1 
X i % II j 








Jennings 352% 





During January we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN City 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 





Gaging the Sewage Flow 
in Buffalo 


N common with many lake cities, Buf- 

~ falo, N. Y., is a liberal user of water. 
In 1905, the total pumpage at the city 
water-works was at the rate of nearly 400 
gallons per capita daily. Today the con- 
sumption is at the rate of 209 gallons 
per capita daily. this marked reduction 
being the result of a continued program 
of waste surveys and the extension of 
metering. Of the total water consump- 
tion about 6 per cent is taken by the rail- 
roads. An additional 38 per cent is di- 
vided between large industries and com- 
mercial users. Strictly domestic use of 
water is approximately 70 gallons per 
capita daily, which amounts to about one- 
third of the total pumpage. It may be 
of interest to note that while industrial 
and commercial use of water may run 
from 12.000 or 13,000 to 30,000 gallons 
per acre daily, there is a decided risk in 
the universal application of such average 
units. For example, certain subdivisions 
of area have been found to yield prob- 
able discharge of sewage up to rates of 
300,000 gallons daily per acre of area. 
Laundries and large hotels, together with 
dairies, are found to be among the larg: 
est consistent users of water. 

In Buffalo, there has been an attempt 
to gage some of the sewers. The results 
do not lead to establishing any strictly 
universal units of flow. In fact, they 
very clearly show the difficulties in ap- 
plying any such general units. The 
make-up of the area and its topography 
are found to have a marked influence, 
particularly upon the industrial and infil- 
tration units of flow. This fact may be 
unimportant from the standpoint of a 
sewage treatment plant, but it does have 
a distinct bearing in the design of in- 
tercepting sewers. There is also indi- 
cation that, in some cases at least, it is 
necessary to make allowances for sur- 
face run-off from former streams which 
have been enclosed. In Buffalo, the sew- 
age flow seems to range between 125 and 
600 gallons per capita daily. These 
units, of course, apply to combined sew- 
ers and represent dry-weather flow. The 
average sewage flow for the whole city 
is apparently quite close to the average 
water consumption. 

C. L. HOWELL. 


Assistant City Engineer. 


Public Sewerage Systems 


in Missouri 
MUNICIPAL sewage and _ industrial 
waste treatment and disposal is nec- 
essarily closely linked with the protec- 
tion of public water supplies and the pol- 
lution of rivers and streams with resultant 
nuisance as well as destruction of fish 
life. This whole problem is annually 
demanding more attention in Missouri 
due to additional municipal sewerage 
systems, increasing number of indus- 


trial establishments and a growing real- 
ization that our streams are a valuable 
asset that must not be destroyed as such 
through gross pollution. On the other 
hand, sanitary sewerage systems are 
fundamental essentials to satisfactory 
municipal sanitation and on this ground 
their number and increased use is justi- 
fiably encouraged. Likewise, essential 
industries, frequently with difficult 
wastes to dispose of, are necessary to 
the prosperity of the state. An increas- 
ing number of sewered towns and profit- 
able industries must be encouraged, and 
it is paramount that simultaneously 
ways and means must be developed for 
the successful and satisfactory disposal 
and treatment of the wastes from both, 
to assure a reasonably adequate protec- 
tion of the state’s rivers and streams. 

To meet this problem, the State Board 
of Health of Missouri has developed a 
program which, in a limited way, is pro- 
viding as satisfactory a solution to the 
difficulties encountered as is possible un- 
til needed legislation and funds are pro- 
vided for organizing an adequate body 
to supervise the water resources of the 
state. It consists in the approval of 
plans and specifications for, and _ final 
inspection of, new sewage works: annual 
supervision of the operation of existing 
sewage-treatment works, followed by 
recommendations relative to required 
changes in construction and operation; 
promotion of new sewer systems and ade- 
quate sewage treatment; and special in- 
vestigations of unusual problems in in- 
dustrial waste and sewage treatment, as 
well as limited stream pollution studies. 

During 1929 plans were approved for 
the construction of 12 new sewerage sys- 
tems. Two systems were completed and 
final inspections made and surveys were 
made of 114 existing municipal systems 
with particular attention to conditions 
and operation of the 84 sewage-treatment 
plants. These surveys were followed by 
reports or letters indicating defects in 
construction and operation which should 
be remedied. In 9 cases special investi- 
gations were undertaken to determine the 
cause for unsatisfactory operation of the 
plants and the remedy for difficulties 
arising in operation, such as foaming, 
odor control, etc. These investigations 
necessitated transporting a laboratory to 
the plant and careful laboratory control 
for a considerable period of time. Fre- 
quently, local operators were trained to 
make the simple tests with equipment 
provided by the city. 

Upon request, sanitary surveys were 
made of cities without sewerage systems 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
dangers to public health involved. Re- 
ports of these surveys and recommenda- 
tions were submitted, as well as a num- 
ber of talks before mass meetings called 
to consider the problem. Literature on 
the advantages of a sewerage system and 
a movie film showing the dangers from 


SEW ERAGE 
and _ 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 








insanitary conditions were provided upon 
request to those cities considering the 
construction of a sewerage system. 

From time to time the Division has 
been called upon to make investigation 
of conditions constituting pollution of 
rivers and streams either from city sew- 
age or industrial wastes. These occur- 
rences are becoming more frequent each 
year and demand additional personnel 
and funds to cope with the problems in 
a satisfactory manner. 

From the last Annual! Report of W. Scott 
Johnson. Chief Public Health Engineer, Division 


of Public Health an! Engineering and Sanitation, 
M ssouri State Board of Health 


Screenings Burned with Gas 
Collected at San Angelo 


OR a number of years the screenings 

from the sewage-disposal plant at 
San Angelo, Texas. were disposed of by 
burying in a plat of ground adjacent to 
the disposal-plant site. This method was 
not satisfactory, as it proved to be a nui- 
sance and also it was not an economical 
method of disposal. 

The sewage plant is of the Imhoff-tank 
and sprinkling-filter type and takes care 
of about 1,000,000 gallons per day for a 
population of about 18,000. The gas 
vents on the Imhoff tank are covered and 
a system of pipes is arranged for col 
lecting the gas, which is now being util- 
ized to burn the screenings from the 
plant. 

The screenings are placed in an open 
furnace that has a grate and also a solid 
plate or, in other words. the furnace is 
a 3-story apparatus. The pipes and 
valves are so arranged that the gas from 
the Imhoff tank can be turned into the 
compartment of the furnace that will 
give the best results for the kind ot 
screenings to be disposed of. The screen- 
ings from the coarse screens burn best 
on the grate while the screenings and oil 
that are skimmed from the flow cham- 
ber of the Imhoff tank will burn only on 
the solid plate. 

The grate and the solid plate in the 
furnace burn out in about 6 months time 
and because of this the furnace was de- 
signed and built so that it will take only 
about 2 minutes to change either or both 
plates. 

The wet screenings are taken directly 
from the coarse screens and placed in 
the furnace. It requires about three 
hours for the furnace-full of screenings 
to dry and burn. 

So far there has been no nuisance 
from smoke or odors, but, in case of any 
nuisance developing, the furnace is so 
arranged that it can be closed and a 
stack placed on it to take care of smoke 
or odors. 


J. P. BURDEN, 
City Engineer. 
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BETTER EXPANSION JOINTS 


BASE FILL OF THE 
PERFECT POURED JOINT 


The cross-section view at the left shows a joint or 
crevice base fill with—cold poured—SERVICISED 
LIQUID RUBBER ASPHALT—a tough elastic filling 


—non-oozing in nature, which sets to a leathery 


= 
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THE PERFECT POURED JOINT 


The cross-section view to the right shows the Perfect 
Poured joint or crevice fill—note the top finish filler— 


SERVICISED GRAY FILLER 


poured cold or hot from emulsified or solid form as 
desired—removes the unsightly black lines from paving 
and makes a better expansion joint. Write for full 
particulars. 


OTHER SERVICISED PRODUCTS 






















Asphalt Planks Expansion Joints 
Rail Filler Asphalt Emulsions 
Asphalt Tile Colored Emulsions 
Rubber Block Cable Trunking ere 
: D 
5 CJSE2 PREMOULDED PRODUCTS, NC. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS For Products Manufactured By 
mo SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
cl oatee Factories and Sales Offices 
Chicago Sandusky, Ohio Wilmington, Del. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Ist and Sandusky St. Church & F St. 
ad ” DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL TRADING CENTERS 


as 
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Construction and Maintenance 





Creosoted Bridge Deck 
Carries Heavy Traffic 
Without Maintenance 
[4 1923 extensive repairs were neces- 
sary on the Newton Street viaduct in 
New Orleans, La., and after thorough in- 
vestigation, a laminated deck, built up of 
2 x 4-inch creosoted strips, was decided 
upon. The structure is a fabricated steel 
viaduct crossing the Southern Pacific 
Railroad yards at Algiers, within the 
corporate limits of the city of New Or- 
leans. The repairs entailed complete re- 
newal of some of the plate girders in 
the central part of the viaduct, floor 
beams, roadway, pedestrian walkways, 
and street-railway track, and the con- 
creting of column bases, made necessary 
because of corrosion. It was agreed that 
the deterioration of these steel members 
was caused by oxidation resulting from 
the action of locomotive exhaust gases 
from passing trains and especially severe 
climatic conditions, including heavy an- 
nual rainfall, semi-tropical heat and the 
constant presence of salt-laden breezes 
from the adjacent Gulf Coast. 

The viaduct is 1,497 feet long, of which 
1,080 feet form the two approach ramps, 
located at either end of the 417-foot 
stretch of plate girder construction. The 
approaches form an easy gradient to the 
over-track portion of the structure. An 
18-foot roadway is provided, as well as a 
6-foot sidewalk and one line of standard- 
gage street-railway track. On top of the 
steel stringers 2 x 4’s under the side- 
walk section, and 4 x 4’s under the ve- 
hicle lanes, are used for nailing strips. 
All hardware was galvanized and the 
nailing strips were secured in place by 
bolting to the flanges at 3-foot intervals, 
the bolt heads being countersunk to se- 
cure an even base. The main roadway 
decking consists of 2 x 4’s placed on 
edge, securely spiked together and toe- 
nailed to the nailing strips. About 146.- 
380 board feet of creosoted southern pine 
were utilized in the 1.080 feet of ap- 
proach spans, and 48,060 feet in the 417- 
foot plate girder spans, a total of 194,440 
board feet. All of this material was 
treated with grade one coal-tar creosote 
by an empty cell process, with a final 
retention of 8 pounds per cubic foot. So 
far as possible. all timbers were cut to 
size and framed before treatment, but 
where necessary to cut any member for 
final placement in the structure, the 
specifications provided that the cut por- 
tions be painted with a heavy coat of 
standard coal-tar creosote. The timbers 
specified were square-edge and sound, 
dense southern yellow pine, according to 
the grading rules of the Southern Pine 
Association. 

The roadway decking was built up of 
2 x 4-inch creosoted southern yellow pine 
timbers dressed on one side and one 
edge. These were cut to the exact length 
and laid at 90 degrees to the longitudinal 


axis of the structure, each timber being 
toe-nailed to each nailing strip with at 
least two galvanized 20d wire nails. Each 
timber was drawn up tightly against its 
adjacent member, leaving no open joints 
between timbers and furnishing a solid 
4-inch floor. An allowable variation of 
14-inch in the 4-inch dimension was per- 
mitted, and a maximum difference of 14- 
inch in the depth of the flooring strips 
was allowed. The resulting irregular 
top surface provided a good mechanical 
bond for the rock asphalt wearing sur- 
face. 

When this floor was laid, in 1923, a °4- 
inch wearing surface was laid between 
wheel-guards. An additional 34-inch of 
similar topping material was placed on 
the north side in the late summer of 
1928 in order to provide better drainage 
on the center 417-foot plate girder sec- 
tion, upon which the grade is flat. 

In a recent conference, John Klorer, 
who was City Engineer of New Orleans 
at the time of the rehabilitation of the 
viaduct, expressed entire satisfaction with 
the maintenance record of this decking. 
He said that his experience had indicated 
that the life of untreated and unpro- 
tected bridge flooring material on the nu- 
merous city bridges of both fixed and 
bascule lift types averages about 19 
months. This floor has now been in ser- 
vice seven years and no maintenance ex- 
pense has been charged against it during 
that period. 

The bridge is on the main approach 
highway connecting New Orleans and 
the U. S. Naval Station and is a part 
of the main highway on the west or right 
bank of the Mississippi River. 

BRYSON VALLAS. 


City Engineer 


Do You Handle Road Build- 
ing This Way? 

HERE are many counties in the 

United States whose highway de- 
partments are well organized and which 
get the maximum return for each tax dol- 
lar spent. Apparently such is not the 
case in a county in one of the Mid-West- 
ern states, for a local newspaper under- 
took an investigation of the County Road 
Department and published a series of six 
articles on conditions unearthed in the 
three months’ investigation. Among the 
specific conditions disclosed, we list but 
a few, hoping that other counties will 
check their organization and operating 
conditions with these as a “bad exam- 
ple.” 

“More than $8,000,000 spent in twelve 
years without a foot of permanent road. 

“A surplus of $120,000 converted into 
a deficit of $241.000 in seven years. 

“An expensively maintained rock 
quarry paralleled by purchases of rock 
from outsiders. 

“Antiquated bookkeeping and_ac- 
counting methods that conceal more than 
they reveal. 


Engineering |— 
and 
Highway 
Departments 


ew 


“A future road program that declines 
to consider the construction of perma- 
nent roads. 

“A persistent refusal to accept Fed- 
eral and state aid in new construction. 

“Forty-five per cent of every county 
dollar for twelve years has been spent by 
this department, with a long record for 
wastefulness, extravagance and guess- 
work, for which fiscal courts have been 
and are responsible.” 








Calcium Chloride Used to 
Make Cinders Stick on 
Slippery Highways 

ALCIUM chloride is being used in 

connection with sand or cinders in 
lessening the hazard on icy and slippery 
places on Minnesota trunk highways. 
Sand or cinders thus treated will imbed 
themselves in the ice, while dry sand or 
cinders strewn over the ice will often be 
swept away by passing cars. 

For the information of others who may 
want to try the same method, the formula 
is given here: Make a solution of 100 
pounds of calcium chloride to 13 gallons 
of water, using enough of this solution 
to saturate the storage pile of sand or 
cinders. Stronger solutions may cause 
damage to pavements. 

The highway maintenance crews sand 
or cinder slippery stretches of highways, 
as far as time permits giving special at- 
tention to hills, turns, intersections, and 
other hazardous places. Sometimes, 
however, sleet will make all highways icy 
and slippery, and then it is obviously im- 
possible to cover all of them at once. 
At such times the only safe way is to 
drive very slowly and carefully, and in 
extreme cases postpone the trip. 

W. F. ROSENWALD, 


Maintenance Engineer, State Department 
of Highways. St. Paul, Minn 


Rubber Block Paving on a 
New Jersey Bridge 


A RUBBER block pavement has been 

placed on a small bridge at the 
lower end of Market Street, Passaic, 
N. J., over the Dundee Canal. The pave- 
ment consists of an 8-inch octagonal 
block °4-inch thick, with seven %-inch 
lugs on the bottom of the block. The 
face of the block is corrugated to prevent 
skidding. The rubber blocks are set in 
3 inches of mortar, and the edge of each 
block is painted with a rubber cement. 
This experimental bridge floor, made by 
the United States Rubber Co., was laid 
under the direction of Garwood Fergu- 
son, County Engineer of Passaic County. 

WILLIAM H. FLOYD. 


Assistant County Engineer, Passaic County, 


Paterson, N. J. 
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An (\-Year Record 


of Economical Performance 





OW completing its eighth year of operation, the Morse 
Boulger Destructor Plant at Greensburg, Pa., has proved 
its value in service. 


7 


Greensburg can be considered typical of many small 
cities, having a population of approximately 16,400. 


The plant has a rated capacity of 40 tons in twenty-four 
hours, provided by two Morse Boulger Units. In 1929, 7,370 
tons of refuse were disposed of. The plant operated on an 
eight-hour day schedule which resulted in an average of 
241% tons of refuse disposed of per 8-hour day, or an over- 
load of 814% per cent above rated capacity. 










The total operating cost amounted to $4925.60 or about 
67e per ton. This cost also included the supervision of the 
entire collection system. 


The maintenance cost has been extremely low, less than 
one cent per ton since the plant was installed. 


Morse Boulger Incineration is not a luxury for a small 
city. It is a practical, economical and almost indispensable 
means of insuring community health and cleanliness. 


An interesting booklet will be sent 
to interested municipal officials. 








DESTRUCTORS 





MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO., INC. 
205-C East 42nd Street, New York City 





When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention THE AMERICAN City. 



































OTTO S. HESS 
Engr.-Mgr., Kent County Road 
Commission, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HAROLD S. POWELL LOUIS FRANK LEVIN 
Highway Engineer County Highway Eng1., Chippewa 
Wakefield, Mass. Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Who’s Who 
City « County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 
neering Officials Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since April, 1928 








PAUL S. ISRAELSON 
County Road Supt., Dickinson Co. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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A. R, BAILEY MARK B. OWEN SEYMOUR JUSTEMA 
Engr.-Mgr., Washtenaw Co. Rd. Supt., Dept. Public Works and County Engr., Menominee Co., 


Menominee, Mich. 


Commission, Ann Arbor, Mich. Engineering, Dearborn, Mich. 























WM. R. McMENIMEN 


Supt. of Streets 
Cambridge, Mass. 








C. RICKSECKER 
Supt. of Streets 


W. H. WINSHIP 
Street Commissioner 
Indianapolis, Ind. Beloit, Wis. 






HAROLD H. EVERETT 
City Engineer 
Mansfield, Mass 














W. H. RIEHL 
City Engineer 
Stratford, Ont. 














LEON LUKE 
County Engr., Macomb Co. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 














WALTER O. DOW 
County Engr., Grand Traverse 
Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
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Announcing a New and Vastly Improved 
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Slit’ 
Patent Applied For 
\ Six months ago this revolutionary improvement in tennis nets was introduced. 
Further Evidence | Scores of installations have been made...in more than 23 states... without 
f p icabili | a single instance of dissatisfaction. 
of Its Practicability Officials of public parks, playgrounds and schools have written us manyletters 


...expressing their conviction that the American Chain Link Tennis Net was the 


Many letters have been quoted in our e : . : 
most economical and practical net ever devised for use upon public courts. 


advertising in the past few months. 





Here are additional letters: Many municipalities which made trial installations of a half-dozen nets last 
““1¢ gives us much pleasure and satis- year have since equipped all of their courts with our net, or have signified 

faction,” writes the Park Superintend- their intention to do so this Spring. 

ont of © ily te foun, “te eaite you A number of very practical improvements have been incorporated into the 

that the six tennis nets purchased from ‘ ; i j : i‘ é 

you have fulfilled our every expecta- American Chain Link Tennis Net since it was first introduced. 

tion. The new net has won the approval and endorsement of some of this country’s 
“‘Their rugged construction and con- k t d t a tharitt both t Se tenoll d th 

mesh Gesdee fun mm eenest and most critical authorities ... both on tennis itself and upon the 

pairs makes them highly desirable operation of public park tennis courts. 

from an economic standpoint. - It will pay you... if you are concerned with the operation and maintenance 
*“‘We have received many compli- . ° : . : 

anenie on the euaiienh condi of of tennis courts in public parks, playgrounds or schools .. . to investigate this 

our courts and we attribute this large- revolutionary steel wire tennis net. Do so! Write us at once for complete 


ly to the use of your nets and strongly 


. information. 
recommend same to anyone needing 








such equipment.” American Wire Fence Company 
. Tennis Net Division 

The M f Ohio cit ites: F 7 
sg neost ~oinaed a pane ay Benet 7 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
heard some favorable expressions... 
so that | plan to make additional 
a ee ee ee A Few of the Many Installations 

iieienietnaneee i Public Parks , Schools and Colleges 

4 fornia’s most prominent cities wrote Ala.,Birmingham Md., Baltimore Connecticut College, Connecticut 
suien Soak ee ots Gee Gomes on — Berke ~ — University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 
states that the nets have been very erkeley Salem ’ "Sy . 
perme dot: ee seg _ ——* Minn., Minneapolis | Rosary College, River Forest, III. 
— . ‘ Mo., St. Joseph 
nomical in use. We will undoubtedly Sacramento N Y Niagara Falls Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 
standardize on this type of net.’’ Fla., Tallahassee Ohi oy? ror scott 
Tampa to, Lakew __ |Dana Hall School, Wellesley. Mass. 

From a well known preparatory Vero Beach Okla., Oklahoma City 
school in Indiana: ‘‘We have no criti- WwW Chicago Ore., Portland Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
cisms to offer with reference to this - Lombard S. D.. Mitchell 
net... in fact it has served its purpose - ” 2 State College, South Dakota 
very well, and while the initial cost is Moline Texas, Austin 

. lowa, Clinton Houston State College, Pullman, Wash. 





somewhat higher than the cotton net, 
} | 
| there chewld Be very Hille expanse —_ Scores of other installations have been made during the past six months... by public parks, play- 
tar as renewal or uphoop is concerned. grounds and schools; tennis clubs; golf clubs; country clubs and private estates. Not one single 
case of dissatisfaction has arisen to date. Think of it! 








Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 











“Our Best Playground Idea”’ 





A General Expansion 
Program 
1 the summer of 1929, Reading, Pa., 
had 18 unsightly, hot and dusty play- 
grounds; no swimming pools, and yet a 
local newspaper head described the 
drowning of four boys in one day in the 
Schuylkill River, which flows through 
the city in an inky condition from the 
coal mines; there were no wading pools 
on any of the unshaded playgrounds; 
no playgrounds had tennis courts, al- 
though the city operates a few in the 
three small parks; and, last but not least, 
only one school gymnasium was being 
used for recreational purposes during the 
winter season. We realized that an espe- 
cial effort must be made to organize the 
community for action. This is the way 
we put our idea over: 

After an intensive educational pub- 
licity campaign and after securing the 
interest of the city administration and 
the School Board, in one year’s time four 
new playgrounds were acquired and two 
of the old areas were graded, fenced 
with chain-link wire, beautified with 
trees, and sodded, and a sprinkling sys- 
tem was installed. Seven new 36-foot 
wading pools were built, with shower at- 
tachments, and thousands of children 
used these facilities. Eleven new tennis 
courts were built on playgrounds, and 
more interest than ever was displayed by 
youngsters in the game. Because of the 
campaign for swimming pools, a local 
newspaper started a swimming-pool fund 
by popular subscription and built a 
$75.000 swimming pool in the most con- 
gested neighborhood in the city. An 
average of 1.200 children used the new 
pool daily. More swimming pools now 
will be built. 

With the organization of 8 leagues of 
industrial boys’ basketball (64 teams), 
the School Board was asked for the use 
of 11 gymnasiums, and consented. 

After another educational- publicity 
campaign for the wider use of school 
buildings for community centers, the 
local Junior League said it would finance 
the first community center. The School 
Board granted the use of a new grade 
school in a foreign neighborhood. and 
the first community center in a school 
building opened with an enrollment of 
1.215 persons. 

THOMAS W. LANTZ, 
Superintendent, Public Recreation, 
Reading, ra. 


Outdoor Life for All 

[DING is coming back, and the Park 

Board in Boulder, Colo., recognizing 
this, has recently completed a bridle-path 
which runs along Boulder Creek through 
the center of the city, and then winds up 
Flagstaff Mountain, swings to the south 
over the mesas and leads past Chautau- 
qua Park and the University campus 
back to the starting point, a circle of five 
miles. This trail fords the creek, crosses 


several canons, and avoids the streets, 
making a delightful ride. 

The Park Board has also undertaken 
to encourage winter sports. Only for a 
month or two is there any snow, but ad- 
vantage is taken of that short time. One 
can go to the high ranges west of Boulder 
and find Arctic conditions from October 
to May, but it is not safe for youngsters 
there. So streets in various parts of the 
city are set aside for coasting when the 
snow is right, with guards at each cross- 
ing. These streets are steep enough to 
afford good coasting, but yet are not so 
steep as to be dangerous. Several new 
skating ponds have also been prepared. 
Boulder is lacking in skating facilities, 
with no bodies of water except irrigation 
reservoirs some miles east out on the 
plains; so some small abandoned reser- 
voirs will be flooded, one on newly ac- 
quired park land along Boulder Creek. 

Boulder owns some 8,000 acres of the 
foothills adjoining the city, including 
mountains 3,000 feet high, and many 
jutting rocks known as “Flatirons”; and 
over this mountain area trails are being 
improved for hikers and horsemen. For 
the month or two during which the trails 


are covered with snow, facilities are be- 


ing provided for skiing and toboggan- 
ing. A number of sliding places have 


been laid out, and areas have been lo- 
cated in which beginners in the difficult 
art of balancing on skis can practice 
with safety. One ski-run has been com- 
pleted through the pine trees and down 
the side of the mesa with a take-off for 
jumping, in plain view of the city, and 
in a spot which gives the skiers and the 





Have We Your “Idea”? 


Here is the first instalment of 
contest letters from playground 
officials reporting the activity or 
achievement of their 1930 pro- 
gram which they believe the 
greatest contribution to the ad- 
vancement of playground practice 
everywhere. Subsequent issues of 
the magazine will contain more 
letters. The contest will close 
February 1. A_ prize will be 
awarded the winning letter from a 
city over 50,000 in population, 
and one to the winning letter from 
a city under 50,000; the letters 
to be judged by L. H. Weir. of 
the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

The prize in each case will be 
a $20 two-volume set of “Parks: 
A Manual of Municipal and 
County Parks,” of which Mr. Weir 
is the author, or in case the win- 
ning official already owns this im- 
portant work, other books of his 
choice to the value of $20. If 
we have not your letter already, 
won't you write it today? 











Carried 
Out 
in 1930 








spectators a glorious view of the plains 
and of the city below. 


; RUDOLPH JOHNSON, 
Director of Public Welfare, Boulder, Colo 


Playing the Safety Game 

N Niagara Falls our most successful 

playground project has consisted in 
approximating the great variety of hu- 
man situations that can be found at the 
intersection of any two principal high- 
ways. 

The surface of the playground was 
laid out to represent this intersection, 
with sidewalks indicated, and the space 
in the four adjacent “blocks” divided and 
designated as hospital, cemetery, fire 
house, police station, court house, ice- 
cream parlor, playground, etc. A sig- 
nal stand was set up in the heart of the 
intersection and children were allowed to 
take turns in its operation. 

Not only was traffic of the greatest va- 
riety encouraged to flow across the inter- 
section under the signal’s control, but 
emergency situations, such as the ap- 
proach of the fire apparatus, police pa- 
trol and ambulance were introduced at 
intervals to produce changes of pace and 
alertness. Change of pace was also pro- 
duced by speeding up the traffic at in- 
tervals. Impersonations of characters 
which the players like to mimic adds 
zest, and costumes and kiddies’ vehicles 
increase the reality in the activity. 

Certain infractions of the traffic laws 
were handled by an umpire. who ap- 
plied the usual procedures followed in 
these cases in civil life. but the greatest 
incentive was placed upon securing cor- 
rect traffic procedure by dividing the 
group into the “East-West” teams and 
the “North-South” teams, and then 
awarding to the proper team a point for 
each time they were able to “carry on” 
between situation-changes without incur- 
ring a penalty. It was found better not 
to take “time out” for “holding court.” 
“sending to hospital,” ete. 

Penalties for the most part included 
elimination from the game by incarcera- 
tion in the police station, summons to 
court, temporary residence in the hos- 
pital, and in cases of severe “accidents,” 
burial in the cemetery. The umpire 
specified the length of the interval for 
which the violator is “ruled out”; a 
penalty timekeeper kept a record of the 
transaction and notified offending players 
when they might return to the game. 

A team reduced to 75 per cent of its 
original personnel was declared defeated, 
or the team scoring the largest number 
of points after twenty changes of signals 
was declared the victor. 


EARLE A. PRITCHARD 
Director of Recreation, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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This modern “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” destructor plant just completed 
for the City of Corpus Christi, Texas, contains two 60-ton furnace 
units with a total daily capacity of 120 tons of garbage. 


| ROGRESSIYV E cities in all sections of the United States today 
4 build up the public health by scientific incineration of garbage 
tem@eAG) and refuse. The health of millions is safeguarded from the 
dangers of unsightly, germ-breeding dumps and foul-smelling, un- 
sanitary garbage piles. 





The “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” incinerator has won its outstanding 
position among municipal officials by— 


1—A\ reliable economic performance at 1400° Fahrenheit 











or above 
Write today for your copy 2—No objectionable odors, fumes or smoke 
of the new DIM Inciner ° ° ‘ 
tor Catalog. It contains 24 3—Utilization of all the garbage as fuel—resulting in big 
pile atari fuel savings and low operating costs 
ate dey cana 4—Selective charging of fresh garbage to any cell of the 
scientifically and perma turnace 
nentiy. A —" “ . - - ° 

5—Simplicity of operation and foolproof construction 








Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3481 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 685 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Des Moines San Francisco Seattle Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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METHODS and COSTS of 






Charleston Is Looking 
Forward 


‘ARBAGE collection in Charleston, 
S. C., is a “combined system” and is 
accomplished by carts, wagons and one 
motor truck. In recent years motoriza- 
tion of the garbage collection equipment 
has been considered with special refer- 
ence to the use of tractors and trailers. 
So radical a change, however, is not 
easily accomplished, and a report on the 
subject, now about two years old, is still 
“in suspense.” 

Closely related to the change in method 
of collection is the question of disposal, 
which at this time is having the attention 
of the Board of Public Service. No dis- 
posal is attempted at present, simply 
transportation from individual premises 
to a “dump” on the salt marshes adjoin- 
ing our tidal rivers, incidentally reclaim- 
ing marsh land and mud flats by means 
of garbage and refuse. That such a sys- 
tem is undesirable is admitted, but at 
present there are local obstacles to be 
overcome before a change can be ef- 
fected. This, it is hoped, will be soon. 

The relation between methods of col- 
lection and of disposal is evident when 
we consider the difficulties of maneuver- 
ing vehicles over a dump to reach the 
dumping points and there place them in 
proper dumping position, and compare 
these difficulties with the ease with which 
delivery over a paved road to a garbage 
destructor can be accomplished. 

To handle horse-drawn vehicles over 
a dump in dry weather is possible, al- 
though hard on the draft animal, not 
only in the matter of exertion. but also 
in the hazard of injury from refuse, wire, 
broken bottles, etc. For motor vehicles, 
passage over even a dry dump is difficult. 
In wet weather the soaked spongy refuse 
offers serious difficulty to horse-drawn 
passage and impassability to motor ve- 
hicles. Therefore, where dumping is 
practiced, as here, disadvantages attend 
the use of motor vehicles. 

A garbage disposal plant, to handle a 
combined collection of refuse, with paved 
roadway leading to the incinerator, is not 
only in the interest of sanitation and 
esthetics, but simplifies the transporta- 
tion problem and enables serious con- 
sideration of motorization. To this we 
are trending. 

Municipally, there is no salvage from 
the dump. Some unfortunates, however, 
realize a scant income from picking at 
the dump, recovering bottles. metal, 
bones, rags. etc., which are sold to junk 
dealers, without disinfection, however. 

The cost of collection is approximately 
$2 per ton. the average haul being about 
two miles. 

The collection consists of: 

1. Contents of cans (kitchen refuse, 
house sweepings, broken glass and china, 
rags and trash generally) 

2. Bulky material such as tree trim- 


mings, lawn cuttings and as much of the 
ashes as cannot be accommodated in the 
garbage can. 

The working hours are 8 A. M. to 12 
M.. and 1 P. M. to 5 P. M. Some dif- 
ficulty is experienced by the failure of 
householders to place the garbage cans 
on the sidewalk in time for the first trip 
of the garbage collectors. 

J. H. DINGLE, 


City Engineer. 


San Francisco’s Study of 
the Garbage Problem 


| June, 1929, the City Supervisors of 
San Francisco, Calif.. passed an ordi- 
nance declaring that incineration be 
adopted as the method of garbage and 
refuse disposal and that the City Engi- 
neer be requested to tour eastern cities 
to determine the best type of incinerator. 
From June 28 to July 15, 1929, the City 
Engineer and W. H. Ohmen, Assistant 
Engineer in charge of design, visited 
Chicago, New York. Toronto, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Seattle and Portland, Ore., 
to investigate refuse disposal. The find- 
ings. incorporated in a 72-page report 
dated August 5, 1929, favored the con- 
struction of an incinerator of a type simi- 
lar to the Seventy-third Street plant in 
New York or the plants in Toronto, but, 
rather than specify any particular type 
of furnace, the City Engineer recom- 
mended obtaining the benefits of com- 
petitive open bidding, with guarantees 
covering man-hours per ton of refuse, 
power consumption. temperature limits, 
amounts of additional fuel, necessary rate 
of burning in pounds of refuse per 
square foot of grate area per hour, free- 
dom from nuisance. smoke, odors, etc. 
After numerous meetings of the Health 
Committee of the Supervisors, it was de- 
cided to submit to the electorate at the 
election of November 5, 1929, four ques- 
tions for declaration of policy. Proposi- 
tion 1, endorsing incineration, carried, 
while all others regarding municipal col- 
lection and disposal, private construction 
or the use of the fill and cover method. 
lost. Finally. on March 24, 1930, a res- 
lution was passed. appropriating $10.990 
for investigation of foundation conditions 
and preparation of plans by the City En- 
gineer for an incinerator. On April 14, 
1930, an ordinance was passed, declaring 
that an incinerator be constructed with- 
out delay; that the City Engineer pre- 
pare plans and specifications for an 
incinerator sufficient to dispose of all the 
city’s garbage and refuse at a cost not to 
exceed $1 per ton; that the City Engi- 
neer make foundation investigations at 
the present site at Fifteenth and DeHaro 
Streets; that the cost be defrayed from 
the funds above provided: and that it 
was the intention of the Supervisors to re- 
ceive bids for the construction and op- 
eration of an incinerator as specified 
above, with an exclusive privilege of in- 
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cinerating the city’s garbage and refuse 
for a 25-year period, with the right of the 
city to purchase it at an agreed price. 

The City Engineer immediately began 
work under the provisions of the ordi- 
nance. Surveys have been made _ for 
grading work, studies made of garbage 
deliveries and of the delivery trucks and 
wagons. the proposed 10-ton, 6-wheel 
trucks, forced-draft fans, gondola cars, 
concrete chimneys. spur track construc- 
tion and other details. Fifteen prelimi- 
nary studies were made of the incinerator 
layout to be used by the architect in final 
design of buildings. ramps, and storage 
and charging floors. These plans, consist- 
ing of 40 drawings, are now 95 per cent 
complete. Specifications for the build- 
ing. with all appurtenances, including 
furnaces, combustion chambers, flues, 
preheaters, chimneys and __ necessary 
equipment, are almost completed, and es- 
timates of cost are in preparation. 

Foundation investigations, by means of 
nine test holes and by test piles, show 
about 11 feet of fill over the original 
ground surface. Considerable beach 
sand, some of it very wet, was encoun- 
tered. A good supporting stratum can be 
obtained within a reasonable depth so 
that piling will probably be unnecessary. 
It is expected that the complete report 
will be issued at an early date. 

From the Annual Report of the Bureau of 

Engineering, M. M. O'Shaughnessy, City En- 
gineer. 


Trucks, Trailers and Wagons 
Used in Windsor 


ALL garbage and other burnable ref- 
“use for the city of Windsor, Ont., is 
incinerated. Ashes and rubbish that will 
not burn are hauled to the city dump on 
the shore of the Detroit River, where 
swamp land is being reclaimed. A con- 
siderable quantity of ashes goes into 
unpaved alleys in the suburban area. 

The collection equipment of the city 
consists of dump-trucks, trailers and 
wagons. The capacity of the garbage 
trucks and wagons varies from 1% to 114 
tons. and the capacity of the rubbish ve- 
hicles from 3 to 6 yards. 

For the year 1929 the garbage tonnage 
was 12,059, with a cost of $32,559.15 for 
the labor, collection and burning. For 
the same year the collection of rubbish 
and ashes amounted to 16,985 loads, 
with a labor collection cost of $39,179.15. 

The streets are kept clean by auto 
flushers and sweepers, in addition to a 
few hand sweepers in the downtown sec- 
tion. 

There has been very little variation 
for many years in the garbage collection 
and disposal system. 

E. P. HOLDEN, 
Chief Sanitary Inspector. 
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Gentlemen: \ 
Without obligation to me, 


send your complete catalog ~ 
showing Littleford Road \ 
Maintenance Equipment. \ 
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The Littleford Motor-Driven 
Emulsion Sprayer. Time required 
to apply emulsions with pouring 
pots is cut in half by this machine. 


No. 84-HD Asphalt Kettle 
equipped with pneumatic tires. 
Trail it 30 or 35 miles an hour. 
When youre in a hurry y—hurry! 


The Trail - O - Heater, a 
300- gallon kettle, equipped 
with the Littleford Mo- 
tor-Driven Spray. Such 
an outfit is ideal for large 
M. patch jobs and small re- 
~\ surfacing work. 
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. 6 emergency road repair outfit that could 
ii be trailed 30 or 35 miles an hour? 
You'll see one at the Littleford booth. 

Do you use emulsions for surface treat- 
ment? If vou do, you will be interested in the 
new Littleford Emulsion Sprayer—hand and 
motor driven. 

Have vou seen the Littleford All-Steel 
Tool Box for highway work? You won’t 
want any more makeshift boxes after you see it. 

That Littleford Joint Filler will fill joints 
and mark an asphaltic line at the same time, if 
you want it to. 

All of the latest Littleford maintenance 
outfits, new and improved, are on display at 
Booth B-43. If you can’t see them at Za. 
the St. Louis Road Show, write for our e 


complete catalog. 


TTLEFORD 


Hoad Maintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 500 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI.0. 
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New York’s Unemployed 
Clean Up Its Vacant Lots 


HE vacant lots of the Bronx, New 

York City, all of them privately 
owned, have been the dumping-ground 
of the borough for more than fifteen 
years. The menace to the health and 
comfort of the community has long been 
evident, and the unsightly appearance 
which the dumping-grounds have given 
to the borough has been the frequent 
subject of civic conferences. Nothing 
was done until recently, with the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Sanitation 
and the extension of the facilities and 
funds of the Health Department. 

The initial spark was furnished by the 
Outdoor Cleanliness Association, it be- 
ing the Association’s idea to approach 
both the Emergency Relief Committee 
and the Department of Sanitation for co- 
operation in the project of cleaning up 
the Bronx lots. 

The lots had been filled with mat- 
tresses, bedsprings, the rusty chassis of 
broken-down automobiles, broken boxes 
and, in the wine-making districts of the 
borough, heaps of grape skins. From 
many of the lots, fifteen to eighteen truck- 
loads were removed in a day, and hun- 
dreds of small piles of rubbish have been 
taken away. A wrecking-car to pick up 
the junked automobiles or any pieces too 
heavy for the workmen to handle has 
been put into service. and a spot of 
swampland far removed from places of 
public assembly has been designated as 
the resting-place for the old automobiles. 

From fifteen to twenty men are put to 
work on a lot, and 230 lots have been 
cleaned. Those adjacent to the Yankee 
Stadium were cleaned so that cars could 
be parked for football games. Not all 
of the men sent to the Bronx by the 
Emergency Employment Committee are 
allocated to the lots. Many of them work 
in the city parks. Fully half of them are 
put to work directly under the Sanitation 
Commission to clean streets. Many who 
work for three days during the week fail 
to show up when their turn comes round 
again, but there is no dearth of men to 
do the work, and nearly a thousand a day 
are working in various parts of the bor- 
ough. 

In the beginning the men were sched- 
uled to work six days a week at the rate 
of $3 a day, but with the number of idle 
and out of work increasing daily, it was 
decided to work the men on three-day 
shifts at the rate of $5 a day. The men 
went about their work supervised by 
William Montgomery, Borough Superin- 
tendent of Sanitation in the Bronx, and 
in two weeks restored order out of chaos 
in 150 disreputable lots. 

As far as employment is concerned, 
the project offers endless opportunities. 
Throughout the five boroughs of New 
York City there exist huge areas of con- 


Streets Clean” 


spicuous uncleanliness. Along the water- 
front on both the East and West Sides, 
men are now working to clear away the 
broken rotting timber and the rubbish 
that collects at the dead ends of streets. 


New Equipment to Clear 
Calhoun County’s Roads 


THE roads of Calhoun County, Mich., 

will be kept free from snow this 
winter through the use of new equipment. 
Six new plows and 2% miles of snow- 
fence have been added to the county 
road equipment during the last few 
months. Five miles of snow-fence is now 
being placed on the  north-and-south 
roads of the county by road men, al- 
though few fences will be placed on the 
east-and-west roads, as the prevailing 
wind in that section is in the west, caus- 
ing most of the snowdrifts on the roads 
running north and south. 

Fifteen snow-plows, including one 
tractor-plow, will be used to keep the 
roads free from drifts. Included in this 
number are one new V-type plow. five 
V-type plows purchased at the end of 
the 1929 season, one tractor plow, and 
eight old-type seraper plows to be at- 
tached to trucks. This equipment is 
equally distributed throughout the county 
and is stored in county garages. Several 
road men may be employed later as driv- 
ers or driver-assistants when all the 
plows are in operation. No more than 
two men are ever placed on one clearing 
job, and often only one man is sent to 
manipulate the truck and plow. 

The city of Marshall, county-seat of 
Calhoun County, has purchased but one 
new truck for use during the winter. The 
city now has two trucks with plows, as 
well as a number of workmen with horse- 


Items on 
Street Cleaning 
and 
Snow Removal 











drawn snow-plows for cleaning the side- 
walks. 
—Battle Creek Evening News. 


199,348 Miles of Highways 
Cleared of Snow and Ice 
~ TATE and local agencies in the 36 
states which lie in the snow belt 
cleared snow and ice from 199,348 miles 
of state and local highways in the winter 
of 1929-30. The cost of clearing 184,748 
miles amounted to $8,224,368. 

The patrol system is considered the 
best method for keeping the roads open. 
\ definite section of highway is assigned 
to a patrol officer and crew with the 
necessary equipment of trucks, tractors, 
or graders. The crews go to work at 
the start of snowfall and work on the 
given route until the road is clear. 

Drift prevention continues to be of 
considerable importance, and the mileage 
of snow-fence is increasing yearly. 
About 8.200 miles of fence were used 
last season, an increase of about 40 per 
cent over the preceding winter. 

To prevent skidding, especially on 
curves and steep grades and at railroad 
crossings, several highway departments 
spread cinders or sand over slippery 
areas. Others mixed or spread calcium 
chloride with this material. 

There were no important changes in 
the type of equipment used for snow re- 
moval. State and local agencies report 
a total of 7,372 trucks, 2,788 tractors and 
2.587 graders used in the clearing of 
184,748 miles of highways. 


tL. S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Washington, D. C 





SMALL ELECTRIC TRUCK TRACTORS ARE NOW BEING USED IN 
PARIS TO HELP IN DISPOSING OF STREET SWEEPINGS AND OTHER 
REFUSE 


Dozens of these miniature electric locomotives are seen on the street hauling 
two or more small trucks loaded with refuse 
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A PUBLIC ALARM with a 
FINE SERVICE RECORD 


Fires demand emergency action, partic- 
ularly in those cities and towns depending 
upon a volunteer fire department for pro- 
tection. The quickest and most accurate 
method of summoning the volunteer fire- 
men is by means of a public alarm. Such 
an alarm should have: 

(1) Extensive carrying power 

(2) A distinctive and alarming tone 
(3) Good coding qualities 

(4) Reserve capacity 

For years the steam whistle has made a 


dependable public alarm for cities and towns; 
but during the past several years the electrifi- 





Outdoor Diaphone installations pro- 


vide the most satisfactory service. — y ae ; 7 rc Thi 
Compressor is located inside building. cation of factories and water works, which 
Note location of Diaphone horn above formerly supplied 24-hour-a-day, all-vear-round 


the roof. 
steam for this purpose, has made it necessary 


for fire chiefs and other city officials to look elsewhere for a satisfactory public 


alarm. 





The most satisfactory modern public alarm available to take the place of the 
steam whistle is the Gamewell Diaphone. Its carrying power is tremendous; its 
tone is distinctive and alarming; it will code rapidly; and it has a reserve capacity 
that acts as a safeguard against shut-downs in the electric power supply. 


Furthermore, the Diaphone is the basis of a modern street fire alarm box 
system. Once it is installed, street fire alarm boxes of the latest type can be 
added later as the city grows, without discarding any of the original equipment. 


Write for a copy of leaflet No. 2022 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


**4 Box and Block’’ 











When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tur American City. 
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For More Adequate Protec- 
tion of Railway Grade 
Crossings 


THe fact that the number of deaths 

at grade crossings of highways with 
railroads has remained relatively sta- 
tionary for the last seven years (2,485 in 
1928), while there has been an increase 
during the same period of more than 76 
per cent in the motor-vehicle registration 
of the country, is cited by W. R. Cole, 
President of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railway, as indicating progress by the 
railroads in dealing with the grade-cross- 
ing problem. In a statement recently is- 
sued by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, Mr. Cole 
calls attention to the fact that notwith- 
standing the annual expenditure of $60,- 
000,000 or more in recent years by the 
railroads for the elimination of grade 
crossings, there has.‘been a continued 
increase in the number of grade cross- 
ings in the United States, owing to rail- 
road extensions and the building of new 
highways. 

Mr. Cole points out the fact that on 
his own railroad 40 per cent of the total 
grade-crossing accidents are at crossings 
that are protected by watchmen, visible 
and audible signals, or by gates. He also 
shows that 54 per cent of the accidents 
at crossings on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railway are in broad daylight, and 
most of them involve persons who live 
in the community where the accident 
takes place—persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with physical details of the 
crossings, and often familiar with the 
schedules of the trains involved. 

From statistics such as these THE 
AMERICAN City suggests that three major 
conclusions may well be drawn: 

1. That the actual separation of grades 
ought to be carried on to an increasing 
extent. 

2. That the education of motorists in 
public safety ought to be made more 
widespread and efficient. 

3. That where the expense of elimin- 
ating grade crossings is _ prohibitive, 
there ought in very many cases to be 
more liberal appropriations than the rail- 
roads have generally made for the in- 
stallation of protective devices of maxi- 
mum efficiency. Shortsighted economy 
in the protection of railroad grade cross- 
ings may mean large expenditures for 
the railroads in damage claims, in addi- 
tion to the loss of life and personal in- 
jury to which railroad officials as public- 
spirited citizens of their respective com- 
munities are giving increasing considera- 
tion. 

In the financing of grade-crossing sepa- 
rations, a division of expense between 
the public and the railroads is the ac- 
cepted policy. It is justified because the 
expenditures involved bring greater 
safety and facilitation of traffic to the 


users of both the highway and the rail- 
road. Why should not a similar division 
of costs be considered good policy in 
the installation of the efficient and some- 
what expensive types of protection 
needed at grade crossings where acci- 
dents now occur? 


Traffic Deaths Are Murders! 
66 [Vf URDER usually is designated as 
the result of malice aforethought, 
but the law imputes such malice to the 
driver when the killing is done in a de- 
liberately reckless or careless manner,” 
declares George E. Clarkson, of the 
Pittsburgh Better Traffic Committee. 

To bear out the rather blunt accusa- 
tions that often the driver can help it 
and that most accidents do not just hap- 
pen, Mr. Clarkson presents official sta- 
tistics to show that of all the 1,152 street 
trafic fatalities occurring in Pittsburgh 
over a period of seven years and five 
months, 57.1 per cent involved direct 
motorist responsibilities. 

In the light of such statistics, he adds, 
the motorist has (according to the opin- 
ions of such bodies as the Accident Pre- 
vention Sub-Committee of the Better 
Trafic Committee and the Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council) a definite 
responsibility in several different direc- 
tions: He must determine whether he 
is mentally and physically fit to drive; 
he must make sure that his car is in 
proper mechanical condition to be driv- 
en: and he must understand the rules 
and customs of the road. The man or 
woman who disregards this responsibility 
may not be a criminal, but may merely 
be “accident-prone.” He is, however, as 
vreat a hazard to the public at large as 
a criminal. 
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New York State Firemen and 
Policemen to Seek Minimum 


Salary of $3,000 a Year 
PPPHREE cities in New York State, 
Mount Vernon, New York and 
Yonkers, pay firemen and policemen a 
maximum salary of $3,000 a year. The 
average maximum paid to patrolmen in 
1930 in 54 cities in the state was $1,942, 
an increase of 52 per cent over the 1919 


average maximum. The 1930 average 
minimum salary for patrolmen was 


$1,761, an increase of 48 per cent over 
the 1919 average minimum. The aver- 
age maximum for firemen in 50 cities 
in 1930 was $1,879, which represents 60 
per cent more than they received in 
1919, and their 1930 average minimum 
was $1,671, an increase of 58 per cent 
over the 1919 average minimum. 

This information has been compiled 
by the New York State Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Information, which also reports 
that at a recent joint meeting of com- 
mittees representing the police and paid 
firemen of the cities, it was decided to 
seek legislation this winter requiring all 
cities to pay their firemen and policemen 
a minimum salary of $3,000 a year. A 
bill introduced at the last session of the 
Legislature setting $2,500 a year as the 
minimum wage for city policemen and 
firemen who have served regularly for 
four consecutive years failed to pass. 


Policewomen in the 
United States 

RECENT census of policewomen in 

the United States discloses the fact 
that there are 593 women performing 
police duties in all but six*® of the forty- 
eight states and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, according to an announcement 
by the International Association of 
Policewomen. Some hold full-time posi- 
tions as policewomen, others are sheriffs, 
deputy sheriffs, under-sheriffs, deputy 
constables, deputy police commissioners, 
“county detectives,” dance hall inspec- 
tors, matrons, peace officers, and social 
workers with police power. Massa- 
chusetts has the first three state police- 
women to be appointed in the United 
States. Seven states have county police- 
women, and 24 cities have bureaus. New 
York City has the largest force of police- 
women, with 115. Detroit has 45, 
Chicago 30, Washington 23, Los Angeles 


22. St. Louis 18, Cleveland 15, and 
Portland, Ore., and Sonoma County, 


Calif., 11 each. 


Arizona, Dela- 
Virginia or 


reported for 
Nevada, West 


*No figures are 
ware, Montana, 
Wyoming. 
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TRUSCON REINFORCING PRODUCTS increase the life and reduce 
the upkeep expense of concrete roads and pavements. Quality, speed 
and economy of construction are insured with Truscon Products. 
TRUSCON STANDARD BUILDINGS for tool houses, garages, stor- 
age, ete., provide fireproof housing which is quickly erected at eco- 
nomical cost. Available in all types and sizes, with flat or pitched 
roofs. 
TRUSCON WELTRUS STEEL POLES for transmission lines, lighting 
and trolleys, and Floodlight Towers for athletic fields, airports and 
parks, provide safety, neat appearance and efficiency at low cost. 
Truscon furnishes a complete line of quality steel products for every 
requirement of permanent construction. Write for catalogs and prices. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
; Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
I 
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Transmission Structure Floodlight Tower 
Steel Windows—Steel Doors—Steel Joists—Metal Lath s—Steeldeck Roofs—Reinforcing Steel { 
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DAN E. LEVIN 
Police Chief 
Cadillac, Mich. 
(Appointed 1924) 




















J. W. THOMPSON 
Police Chief 
Alhambra, Calif 
(Appointed 1929) 
































ROY PITTS HERBERT L. WHITE 
Fire Chief Police Chief 
Independence, Kans. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
(Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1927) 
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The 37th of a Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since January, 1928 
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F. J. BRIESENMEISTER 
Police Chief 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Appointed 1917) 

















WILLIAM Tf. LORIMER 
Police Chief 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
(Appointed 1928) 


























L. J. BRAUN 
Fire Chief 
South Range, Mich. 
(Appointed 1915) 


Fire Chief 
Wichita, Kans. 
(Appointed 1927) 


























N. P. FOURNIER 
Police Chief 
Hancock, Mich. 

(Appointed 1929) 


CHAKLES L. PEAPPLES 
Police Chief 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
(Appointed 1930) 





JAMES FIFAREK 
Fire Chief 
Traverse City, Mich. 
(Appointed 1927) 




















B. F. LANPHEAR 
Police Chief 
Beloit, Wis. 

(Appointed 1925) 





CHARLES J. LOHMANN 
Police Chief 
St. Bernard, Ohio 
(Appointed 1922) 

















HUGH GORDON 
Police Chief 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
(Appointed 1927) 
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The Servicised Sponge Rubber 
Expansion Joint is the most per- 
fect protection from severe water 
conditions and extreme heat. 

A non-oozing superelastic joint 


Reinforced Servicised Expansion 
Joints were developed for re- 
quirements demanding rigidity 
and strength in fillers. The core 
of fiber is heavily saturated with 
high quality asphalt and rein- 
forced on the sides by sheets of 
saturated felt—a quality joint for 
certain conditions. 


Servicised Center-Core Expansion 
Joints of fibrated asphalt take up 
expansion and contraction and 
assure waterproofing by close ad- 
hesion to the pavement proper. 
The fiber center core reinforces 
and furnishes elasticity while the 
fibrated asphalt sides guarantee 
adhesion to the pavement slab. 


material—impervious to water. Write us of your conditions and get our recommendations. 


SERVICISED PREMOULDED PRODUCTS, INc. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS For Products Manufactured by 
SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES 





Type "B" Servicised Expansion 
Joints are of special quality as- 
phalt and selected fibres—very 
low in moisture absorption—maxi- 
mum elasticity and plasticity— 
minimum of oozing—long life and 








resistant to traffic wear. Chicago Sandusky, Ohio Wilmington, Del. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Ist and Sandusky Sts. Church and F., Ste. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION AT LOW 
COST 

Complete data regarding Bitumuls, which 

may be applied at any atmospheric tem- 

perature except freezing, and in damp or 
even mildly rainy weather, producing a durable, 
non-skid paving for low-cost secondary road con- 
struction, for primary roads, city streets, subdi 
visions, widening, resurfacing, maintenance and 
airports, will be sent on request by the American 
Bitumuls Co., 200 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CROSSING PROTECTION 

A grade-crossing gate which fits in with 
existing conditions and forcibly stops cars, 
trucks or busses whose drivers attempt to 
railroad tracks at times of danger, and 
which is simple, quick and easy to install at low 
described in literature which is avail- 
able from the Franklin Railway Supply Co., In: 
60 E. 42nd St., New York. 


GRANITE CONCRETE STANDARDS 


cross 


cost, is 


The American Concrete Marbelite Co., 
4727 N. Lamon Ave., Chicago, Il.. will 


gladly send literature describing Marbelite 
centrifugally cast granite street-lighting standards, 
which have been selected by many cities for 
their beauty in sculptured design and _ natural 
color, as well as for strength. 


DIESELS FOR ANY SERVICE 
The Fulton Iron Works Co, St. Louis, 
Mo., will be glad to analyse your city’s 
power requirements and make recommen- 
dations without obligation for doing the job 
economically with Fulton diesel engines. Litera- 
ture is available on request. 


AN UNFAILING FIRE-ALARM 
Complete descriptions and prices of the 
Diaphone. which provides a_ safeguard 
against failure in the electric current sup- 

ply and which can sound a fire-alarm = even 

though the electric current has been shut off 
for 24 hours, may be secured on request from 
the Gamewell Co., Newton, Mass. 


MOTOR ROAD ROLLERS 


An illustrated booklet describing Buffalo- 

Springfield rollers, which are built in 

every practical weight and size, steam- 
and motor-driven, three-wheel and tandem, with 
scarifier and other attachments optional, will be 
sent on request by the Buffalo-Springfield Roller 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


VALVES AND HYDRANTS 
The new Rensselaer Catalog “G” is now 
ready for distribution to municipal offi- 
cials desiring the latest information on 
Rensselaer valves and Corey hydrants. Copies 
may be secured from the Rensselaer Valve Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


ASYMMETRIC LIGHTING REFRAC.- 
TORS 
Complete information on which to base 
your choice of the proper refractors for 
street lighting, as well as copies of Data 
Sheets Nos. 8150 and 8154 and other engineering 
data, is available on request from the Holophane 


Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 


WATER-SUPPLY FILTERS 


Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., 602 Columbia 
Ave., Darby, Pa., will gladly send com- 
plete information regarding Roberts filters 
and their use in municipal water-supply systems 
and recirculation installations for outdoor and 


indoor swimming pools. 


POLICE RADIO SYSTEMS 
The DeForest Radio Passaic, N. J., 
will gladly send to municipal police offi 
cials complete data on the DeForest police 
radio systems, which are built for cities of 5,006 
population or state-wide coverage. 


t2:, 


TRACTORS FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Caterpillar Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, Thirty 
and Sixty tractors, which provide tractor 
power for all kinds of work. are described 

in literature which may be secured without obli- 


gation from the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
POWER LAWN-MOWERS 
Bulldog gang mowers in 5- and 3-unit 


types, Ideal power mowers with 22- and 

30-inch rollers and 20- and 25-inch wheels, 
and the Ideal triplex mower. are described in 
the catalog of the Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 
400 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


CHLORINATING EQUIPMENT 
An interesting folder, “Texas Believes in 
Chlorination,” describing several of the 


W & T chlorinator installations in that 
state, has been issued by Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., and will be sent to 


municipal officials on request. 


ASPHALT PLANKING FOR BRIDGES 


Complete data regarding Servicised fib: 
rated asphalt planking for bridge floorss 


which is not slippery, is waterproof, dead- 
ens noise and vibrations, is economical, wears 
a long time and smooths out and heals itself 
under traffic, is available on request from Servi- 
cised Premoulded Products, Inc., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
City officials interested in bell-and-spigot 
gas and water pipe an fittings, cement- 
lined pipe and fittings, flexible pipe joints, 
standard and extra-heavy companion, blind and 
reducing flanges and miscellaneous castings, 
should write to the Lynchburg Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


A SELF-PRIMING NON-CLOGGING 
SEWAGE PUMP 


The Jennings suction sewage pump, of the 
non-clogging type designed to economically 
pump waste, sewage, trash or any fluid 
containing large percentages of solids, is com- 
pletely described in Bulletin No. 113 issued by 
the Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn 


METER BOXES AND MUNICIPAL 
CASTINGS 

The Griffin Foundry & Mfg. Co., Rome, 
Ga., has issued a well-illustrated 33-page 
booklet covering its complete line of ser- 
boxes, meter boxes, manhole castings and 
covers and catch-basin castings \ of this 
booklet may be secured from the above company 


\ ice 
copy 


RECLAIMING CORRODED STEEL 
POLES 
Tubular steel poles that become 
corroded or pitted at the grade line may 
be reclaimed through the use of the 
Elreco protection and reclamation shield, manu- 
factured by and described in the literature of 
The Electric Railway Equipment Co., 2901 Cor- 
many Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


have 





MUNICIPAL GARBAGE INCINERA- 
TION 


A new 24page booklet containing data 
and information on municipal garbage 


disposal by incineration will be mailed by 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 3481 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., to city officials 
writing for a copy of booklet No. 79. 


AUTOMATIC REELS FOR ELECTRIC 
CORD 


The many uses of Reelite automatic reels 

for holding various lengths of electric cord, 

keeping it from kinking, and protecting 
it from wear, and maintaining a uniform tension 
on the cord—these reels being — particularly 
adaptable for equipping portable floodlights on 
fire apparatus—are completely described in the 
literature of the Appleton Electric Co., 1701-29 
Wellington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW MODEL INDUSTRIAL 
TRACTOR 
The new Model-30 McCormick-Deering in- 
dustrial tractor, which retains all the fea- 
tures of the Model-20, but which in addi- 
tion has greater power, is completely described 


in literature which may be secured from the 
International Harvester Co. of America, 606 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
ALL-STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
Dayton steel and malleable iron pipe 
couplings for gas and water mains are 


completely described in an illustrated 63- 
page catalog issued by the Dayton Pipe Coupling 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


STORM SEWERS 
City officials interested in securing litera- 
ture on drainage, with suggestions for the 
solution of specific storm-sewer problems, 


should write to the Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


PUMPS FOR WATER-WORKS 
Complete data regarding DeLaval high- 
lift pumps and their application in muni- 
cipal water treatment and pumping plants, 

may be secured without obligation from the De- 

Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 


TREES—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 


Pontiac Nurseries, Romeo, Mich., will be 

pleased to mail to park and cemetery 

superintendents and other buyers for civic 
plantings a copy of its new Planting Guide and 
special price list. 
ASPHALT PLANTS 

Combination hot and cold mix asphalt 

plants in which materials are dried and 

cooled to proper temperature for all types 
of cold mixed tar and asphalt materials, are 
manufactured by the Asphalt Equipment Co., 
Scottdale, Pa., which will send complete descrip- 
tions on request. 


STEEL POLES FOR STREETS 
Complete information and 


scribing Union Metal heavy-duty poles,which 
may be equipped to carry street-lighting 





catalogs, de- 


units, cross-arms, trolley span wires and other 
street wires, are available from the Union Metal 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
WARNING LANTERNS 

R. E. Dietz Co., New York. will gladly 


send to interested municipal officials, com- 
plete information regarding Dietz red lan- 
terns for marking construction and road work. 
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presents the NEW 
in Aerial Ladders 


Firemen run up the 
Ahrens-Fox aerial ladder 
with a sureness they never 
knew before. They can 








always depend on this 
new method of bracing to 
keep the ladder rigid no 


matter how many firemen 





are on it. 





The Ahrens-Fox aerial 
ladder turns in either 
direction, at any an- 
gle, always under ab- 
solute control. . 


Here's your opportunity to im- 
prove the fire-fighting equipment 
of your town—help the firemen / 
to work with increased speed, 
greater security, and provide 
added protection to life and 


property. 


It's the tower aerial with the new 
Ahrens-Fox method of bracing. The 
first fire after the installation will prove 
the wisdom of your judgment. The pub- i 

lic, as well as the firemen, will appre- j 
ciate your progressiveness. of 





Built stronger than ne- 
cessary where it is 
needed the most. The 
first tryout will con- 
vince you that it is 
well worth while. 


Anyway you will want to know the de- 
tails for your own satisfaction when your 
friends discuss it, so let us send you 
Bulletin No. 157. No obligation. Mail 

the coupon today—before you forget it. 


THE AHRENS-FOX 
FIRE ENGINE CO. 


CINCINNATI,OHIO,U.S.A. 













Without any obliga- Name oF ahi f eee er ee eer ee ye 
tion whatever on my 

part, send me Bulle- Address . ‘ yk, ear ee ae ee een ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

tin No. 157. i at lala Sk rer ere 
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TIES FOR POLICE AND FIREMEN 
The Century bow tie, which is made of 
leather and is designed to hold its shape 
indefinitely, will not crush or crack and 

from which water, grease, dust or dirt can be 

wiped with a cloth, is described in a_ folder 
which will be sent on request by the Century 

Tie Co.. 9377 Woodside, Detroit, Mich. 


DEOXIDIZED COPPER WATER 
SERVICE PIPE 
The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
will gladly send complete information re- 
garding Anaconda deoxidized copper tubes, 
which are strong and highly resistant to corro- 
sion, eliminating the danger of damaged pipes 
due to freezing. 


FOR CITY PLANTING 

A copy of the catalog of the Naperville 

Nurseries. Box A, State Route 18, Naper- 

ville, DuPage County, Ill, describing this 
company’s line of ornamental trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, vines and perennials for parks, play- 
grounds, cemeteries, subdivisions, street improve- 
ments and forestry projects, will be sent on 
request to interested municipal officials 


A NEW PIPE MANUAL 
A new issue of the American Pipe Manual, 
containing valuable data for the use of 
pipe men everywhere, has just been brought 
out by the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and is available to municipal 
officials on request. 


WATER METERS 


Complete information regarding Watch 
Dog water meters, which are dependable 
for municipal installations, may be secured 
without obligation from the Gamon Meter Co., 


Newark, N. J 
PIPE FITTINGS 


A copy of the Pipe Economy 


catalog, 


listing Clow-National fittings, including 
cutting-in-tees, split sleeves, half-circle 
pipe. valves, hydrants, manhole covers, valve 
boxes and special castings, as well as Clow- 


National cast iron pipe, may be secured on re- 
quest from James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, IIl., 
or National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
EFFICIENT FIRE APPARATUS 
For complete information on the 


fire apparatus, in 
quality of the materials 


Master 
which the high 
used makes for 


Series 


lightness of the whole, adding to the ease and 
speed of handling, city officials should write the 
American LaFrance and Foamite Corp., Dept. 


C35, Elmira, N. Y. 


ACCURACY IN METERS 


The use of renewable, heat-proof, hard- 

rubber bushings on all spindles of the gear 

train and register of Trident meters guards 
against corrosion and insures sensitivity and 
sustained accuracy. Complete information re- 
garding these meters may be secured from the 
Neptune Meter Co., 50 E. 42nd St., New York. 


FLOODLIGHTS FOR SPORTS 
American floodlights, which furnish in- 
tense and thorough illumination for foot- 
ball fields, playgrounds, swimming pools, 

filling stations and wherever a flood of light is 

needed, are described in literature which may 
be secured on request from the American Play- 
ground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 


WATER-LUBRICATED PUMPS 


Bulletins describing Pomona water-lubri- 
cated turbine pumps, in which no oil is 
used below the surface. and friction losses 
are at a minimum, may be secured without obliga- 
tion from the Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif. 


WIRE REINFORCING FABRIC 


The American Steel & Wire Co., 208 S. 

La Salle St., Chicago, or 30 Church St., 

New York, will gladly send information 
regarding American wire fabric in triangle mesh 
er electric weld and in rolls or sheets, to inter- 
ested street and road officials. 


USE THIS FREE SERVICE 


DEEP-WELL PUMPS 
Bulletin 36 of A. D. Ceok, Inc., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., describes Cook  self-oiling, 
weatherproof, deep-well turbine pumps, 
which are compact. sturdy, efficient and adaptable 
as well as fool-and trouble-proof. 


INSPECTION OF WELDED STEEL 
FRAMING IN BUILDINGS 


Robert W. Hunt Co., 2200 Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago. Ill, has reprinted for 
general distribution this paper by Franz 


Eder, Mechanical Engineer, of the New York 
office of the company, which was presented be- 
fore the annual convention of the International 


Acetylene Assn. Since the welding of steel 
structures is now a recognized method of steel 


construction, and the proper inspection of such 
welded joints is of considerable importance, this 
paper will be of particular value to both munici- 
pal officials and contractors. 


AN INVESTMENT IN SNOW-PLOWS 
The latest snow-plow catalog of La Plant- 
Choate Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
describes this company’s complete line of 

truck- and tractor-mounted plows and particularly 

the new light-duty hand-operated snow-plow for 
use with or without side wings on Caterpillar 

Twenty and Thirty tractors 


A SMALL DITCHER FOR NARROW 
TRENCHES 
An 8-page illustrated folder containing de- 
tails and specifications of the C. H. & E 
Goldigger ditcher, which digs trenches up 
to 6 inches in width and 48 inches in depth, 
may be secured from the National Equipment 
Corp., 30th St. & Concordia Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. 


TRUCK-TYPE MOLDBOARD SNOW.- 
PLOWS 


The Ross moldboard <now plow. which 
clears snow from any read and is built to 
fit any truck, is completely described and 


illustrated in a new illustrated catalog 
by the Burch Corp., Crestline, Ohio. 


SEWER PIPE CLEANING DEVICES 
Allan J. Coleman, 208 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., will be pleased to send com- 
plete information regarding Coleman sewer 

pipe cleaning devices which have been used in 

many cities throughout the United States. Also 
ask for a Coleman blotter. 


MUNICIPAL FILTRATION AND 
SOFTENING PLANTS 
A 12-page bulletin illustrating and describ- 
ing chemical feeding equipment, rate con- 


issued 


trollers, gages, operating tables, filters, 
underdrains and auxiliary apparatus 


necessary 
for the operation and control of the modern 


municipal water purification plant, may be se- 
cured on application to the International Filter 
Co., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, TI. 


THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF 
INDEPENDENT INSPECTIONS 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Stevenson 
and Locust Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa., has is- 


sued a most instructive booklet of interest 
to contractors, engineers and municipal officials, 
discussing the question of responsibility and in- 
spection and also outlining the broad scope of 
the inspection service of this laboratory, which 
is available to individuals, corporations and 
municipalities. 


A SAND SPREADER FOR WINTER 
ROAD MAINTENANCE 
Bulletin KSS issued by the Good Roads 
Machinery Co., Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., 
describes completely the Good Roads sand 
spreader, with which varying quantities of sand 
may be spread in widths of 9 feet over slippery 
pavements as a maintenance and safety measure. 


MANUFACTURING WROUGHT IRON 
FOR PIPES 
A. M. Byers Co., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the new method of manufacturing 
wrought iron for pipes under the Aston patents. 
Copies may be secured by any interested munici- 
pal or civic officials. 


BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 

The Kinney Junior heater and distributor, 

which is especially designed for municipal 

and general requirements, comprising road 
and street construction and maintenance calling 
for the application of bituminous material, and 
which will heat and apply all varieties of bitum 
inous material, hot or cold at any temperature 
and volume as desired, is described in a catalog 
of the Kinney Mfg. Co,. Boston, Mass., which 


is available on request 


WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Complete information regarding Layne 
water-supply systems and Layne pumps will 
be sent to interested municipal officials on 
request by Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


A complete stock of quality ornamental 
trees, shrubs and hardy perennials is main 
tained by Henry Kohankie & Son, Paines 
Ohio, who will be pleased to send their 
list on request. 


VITRIFIED FILTER BLOCKS 


Information and prices on Dee single-unit, 
glazed, vitrified blocks for the aeration and 


ville, 
price 


drainage of trickling filters. are available 
without obligation from Wm. E. Dee Co.. 1233 


Wabash Ave., 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 
The Lock Joint Pipe Co.. Ampere, N. J., 
will gladly send data and prices on Lock 
Joint reinforced concrete pipe for pressure, 
culvert, installations, on 
request. 


BRASS STREET SIGNS 


( hic ago, Ill 


subaqueous or sewer! 


A catalog describing Union brass street 
name signs, which are constructed on 
practical, scientific and engineering lines, 


making a permanent street sign with minimum 
installation costs, mav be secured from the Union 
Iron Products Co., Drawer H, East Chicago, Ind. 


COVERED SLUDGE BEDS 


Lord & Burnham Co., Graybar Bldg., New 
York, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, or 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto, Ont., 
will gladly send complete data regarding Lord 
& Burnham Master Construction glass-overs for 


sludge beds 


4 PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF 

FLOW METERS 
The 
Ave., 


Wayne 


pleased 


Brown Instrument Co., 3492 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be 

to send a card about the size of a post 
card which gives a practical demonstration of 
the workings of the Brown Electric Flow Meter, 
which measures the flow of liquids in pipes 
Catalog 21 and Bulletin 80-15 tell the complete 
story of this effective flow meter 


CONCRETE STREETS AND ROADS 
Information regarding concrete streets and 
roads, which are durable, safe and smooth- 
riding, may be secured without obligation 

from the Portland Cement Assn. 33 W. Grand 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW PIPE HANDBOOK 
The United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., will be pleased to send 
to interested city officials a copy of the 
new de Lavaud Handbook, which gives complete 
information on de Lavaud cast pipe, which 
is light in weight and easy and inexpensive to 
handle. 


ASPHALT PAVEMENTS 
Complete data regarding Westphalt, which 
is a hot-laid pavement without a_ hot-mix 
plant, may be secured without obligation 
from the West Process Pavement Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Harrisburg, Pa., or Richmond. Va 


CORROSION-RESISTING VALVES 


Complete data on Michigan valves, made of 
Meehanite processed iron, which gives them 


iron 


superior strength, higher resistance to 
corrosion, freedom from spongy regions, and a 
higher degree of pressure tightness, may be se- 


cured free on request from the Michigan Valve 
& Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Any of these catalogs will be sent you on request—Mention THE AMERICAN CITY 
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Make the New Year 


Why the NYE?--- 


Because it is absolutely odorless, so that it can be located 
anywhere—near any business or residential district—thus 
eliminating expensive long hauls. 




























Because it is low in operating cost: Operation requires only 
unskilled labor. The furnace is easily stoked. Refuse is 
dumped direct from trucks on the top floor into furnace on 
the floor below, and from there the ashes are dumped 
through tunnels into trucks in the basement. 


Because it is thoroughly efficient. The Nye is so constructed 
that "cold" or "dead" spots in the circular furnace chamber 
are impossible. Mixed garbage, wet and dry, is thoroughly 
consumed. 


That incineration is the proper method of garbage disposal 
for cities is now almost beyond any question or dispute. The 
only question that remains is, "Which incinerator?'' More 
than 200 cities have answered by choosing the NYE, and the 
proof of its efficiency, economy and utter lack of any offen- 
sive features is in the hundred-per-cent satisfaction felt and 
often expressed by these NYE users. 


A TYPICAL 
—— : NYE 
Pee Poh INSTALLATION 
= at 
om 
: Ti 7 = ™m Perth Amboy, 
> MN i 1M N. J. 
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a NYE YEAR! 


How, when and where: --- 


The first step:—Investigate. Write for a copy of our illus- 
trated booklet, ''The NYE Leads."" Write to some of the 
cities that have installed a NYE, and find out if they are satis- 
fied. Visit a nearby NYE plant, if possible. 


When to install:—Promptly, so that your city may begin to 
reap the benefits as soon as possible. 


Where:—Practically anywhere within the city limits. Save 
the time and expense involved in long hauls by having your 
incinerator built in a handy nearby location. Positively no 
odors will escape to offend the most delicate of nostrils. 


Nye service:—Nye service does not end when the incinera- 
tor is built. Our engineers take pride in cooperating with 
cities in the proper maintenance and operation of their NYE 
incinerators. Incinerators need servicing, just as automobiles 
do. To get the best possible results, let our engineers co- 
operate with YOUR city in this year 1931. 









More than 200 cities have installed NYE 
Incinerators to date. If one of these NYE 
plants is near you, visit it, and see for your- 


self! 






Partial list 
of users of 


NYE 
ODORLESS 
INCINERATORS 


rs 


v Do 1, N 
ton, 3. 1... ™.. ¥. 
P 


Sarasota, Fla. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Covington, Ky. 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Pertland, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Hendersonville. N 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Oak Park, III. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Spartanburg 
Houston, Texa 
Greensborc N 
Lexington, Ky. 
Mineola, N. Y. 
Duluth, Minn. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohic 
Long Beach, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baton Rouge, La 


ec Fr 


NYE 


ODORLESS 
INCINERATOR 
COMPANY 


ALBANY,GA. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York City 
50 East 42nd S? 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Wouldn't this distress 
you?= 
(A stock purchased 


at 100 that has now 
dropped to 25) 



































(A city's expensive 
investments in watermains 
now delivering 25-50% 

of their normal carrying 
capacity owing to their 
clogged condition) 


Stock that has dropped from 100 to 25 often has a way of starting to climb again. Today’s 25 may 
be next year’s 125. 

No need to worry, either, if water-main pressure is away below par because deposits on the pipe 
linings impede the flow and reduce the effective diameter of the pipe. For there’s a remedy—an efficient 
and economical one—THE NATIONAL METHOD of Water Main Cleaning—which guarantees to restore 
the mains to 95 per cent of their original carrying capacity, at small expense, and without injury to the 
pipe. If you have not already investigated it, do so now. Then if the problem has not already arisen in 
your city, you'll be ready to meet it when it does arrive. 


When the flow is slow 
REMEMBER 


NATIONAL 


METHOD 














24 years of successful experience 
in the waterworks field 


NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING CO. 
HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WITH THE LINE 
UNDER FULL 
PRESSURE! 


VALVES INSERTED 








Smith Tapping 
Apparatus —Tap- 
ping Sleeves and 
Valves — O'Brien 
Hydrants—Valve- 
Inserting Ma- 
chines—Lead- 
Melting Furnaces 
Removable Plugs 
—Pipe-Cutting 
Machines — Cor- 
poration Tapping 
Machines —Cor- 
poration Cocks of 
Every Type— 
Federal Meters 






THE A.P.SMITH MFG.CO. £ast Orange N/ 


WITH SPEED & ECONOMY 


"That's where we should have a new valve,’ 
pointing at his map. 

"But we can scarcely cut off water from that big section of the city 
while we install it,"' says the councilman who is chairman of the pub- 
lic works portfolio. 

"Oh, you don't understand," continues the C. E. "We'll just take 
a A. P. Smith Inserting Machine out there and we'll have the job 
completed in a day, from tearing up the pavement to restoring 
traffic at the place over new pavement—all with full pressure on! 
It will be easy, quick and, what's more, not at all costly." 


And he made good on his word—of course. 


says the city engineer, 


INSERTING MACHINES 





—are today standard equipment in most waterworks departments. 
They are made in five sizes to take care of valve-insertions from 4" 
to 30." The smaller machines are sold outright. The largest ma- 
chines are usually rented and skilled A. P. Smith operators go along 
with them. 

We would be glad to furnish full descriptions, with pictures, of the 
operation of these machines together with names of the cities in 
your territory, right near you, which have been using them for years. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


Above: Completed 
20" Valve Insertion in 
Trench. 


At Right: Valve Inser- 
tion at Inaccessible 
Point in Railroad Cut. 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City 
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HE new water supply system.of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., converts 
a well water of high color, dis- 
agreeabletaste andconsiderable 
hardness into a softened, filtered, 
aerated, carbonated and chlor- 
inated supply, which is forced 
through 40 miles of distributing 
mains by the DeLaval centrifugal 
pumps shown inthe photograph. | 
Two of the units are rated at 1000 j 
gal. per min. each, one at 2000 x 
gal., and one at 3000 gall., all 
pumping against 200 ft. head 
and being driven by 4000 volt 
motors. The largest pump can 
also be driven by a gasoline 
engine in periods of emergency. 


DE LAVAL 
STEAM TURBINE CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Simple 
Beautiful 


Durable 


WATER TOWERS 
and 
MUNICIPAL 
CASTINGS 


SCHOFIELD PRODUCTS 
have a 78-year reputation for 
RELIABILITY. In 22 years 
more, we’ll make it a hun- 
dred! Is it any wonder that 
SCHOFIELD’S keeps on 
making its water tanks and 
towers and municipal cast- 
ings the very best that can = = : 
be produced? CUT IN STANDARD 


























500,000 GALLON TANK 


A tank beautiful, built for the 
‘*City Beautiful,’’ Orlando, Pia. Built for City of Washington, D. C. 
SCHOFIELD J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SCHOFIELD 
SPECIALS NS SPECIALS 
Water tanks and SO CO. White-way lamp posts 
Standpip m Meter boxes 
Plate, sheet and MACON pn —- 
steel structural ? ewer castings 
work Boilers GA Anti-rattle manhole 
° rings and covers 


Engines 
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Latest facts pout 


0 


For many years of trouble-free, 
dependable drainage: Storm 
sewer of Armco Corrugated Pipe 
being installed at Oakland, Calif. 

























Adding to the value 
of subdivision prop- 
erty: Armco Corru- 
gated Pipe serving 
Detrott, Michigan, 
as stream enclosure. 


Sixty-inch Armco Corrugated Pipe being installed 
near Middletown, Ohio—to insure adequate, con- 
tinuously-effective water disposal for decades. 


ACED with the latest facts, city 
officials, engineers and contrac- 

tors are changing their ideas about 
storm sewers. City after city is replacing 
old-fashioned, costly, troublesome pipe 
with continuous-length, tightly-joined, 
durable Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe. 


These facts pointed the way for a 
closer look into “causes” of unneces- 
sary street repair and storm sewer re- 
placement. City officials and engineers 
found that Armco Corrugated Pipe, 
champion of endurance throughout 
25 years of continuous service under 
all storm sewer conditions, does not 
crack or break and is easily installed 


without waste and at small cost. 





ARMCO culverts and drains are 
manufactured from the Armco Ingot 
Iron of The American Rolling Mill 
Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS 


For efficiency and economy, ad- 
ditional cities are turning to Armco 
Corrugated Pipe in 1931. Facts which 
caused them to change their ideas 
about storm sewers, as well as other up- 
to-date data on Armco costs, methods 
of installation, etc., assembled in the 
great library at Drainage Headquarters, 
ore yours forthe asking. Mail the coupon 
to the Association or to the nearest 


member company. 


DRMCO 


GENTLEMEN 


arn on Enaineer Con 
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\ V, Send latest facts that are cc cities ¢ 
storm sewers of Armco Corrugated 


ASSOCIATION, 


PIPE 
Celebrates 25 th Year of 





Storm Sewer /deas are changing— 


fo increased use 


CO 
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IPE 








MCO 


Continuous Service 










In service 25 years to date: Armco Corru- 
gated Pipe installed in Redwood County, 
Méinn., in 1906, and still thoroughly efficient. 


Pe on 


Armco Corrugated Pipe durability is 
éllustrated by the quarter-century 
service of this veteran, placed in ser- 
vice in Darke County, Obio, in 1906. 

























Middletown, Ohio 
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The inevitable future replace- 


ment job—how far off is it? 


That’s the one big considera- 
tion in choosing a valve. Thou- 
sands of Ludlows twenty years 
old, even thirty, forty —are 


still in service. 


Manufacturing Co. 


TROY N.Y. 











TRADE MARK ame 
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KENNEDY 





VALYES~PIPE FITTINGS~FIRE HYDRANTS 


Iron and Brass Screwed Fittings. 





Gate, Globe, Angle and Check Valves furnished for a wide range of sizes and pressures, and arranged for manual, gear, qe 
cylinder, or electric operation. Water Gates and Fire Hydrants built to American Water Works Association specifica- Jam 
tions. Underwriters’ approved Gate Valves and Post Indicators. 
Send for Catalog 


THE KENNEDY VALVE MANUFACTURING CO. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


New York City Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia Cleveland 





Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and Flanges, Malleable 


Atlanta El Paso Salt Lake City Los Angeles Seattle 








COOK 


Deep- Well Turbine 
SELF-OILING—WEATHERPROOF 
This is the Pump YOU have 


been hoping for— 
Fool-proof — Trouble-proof 
Compact 

Sturdy 


Efficient 
Adaptable 


Bulletin 36 


A. D. COOK, INC. 


Lawrenceburg Indiana 





Patent Applied for 








This shows Pipe just entering 


Lead Threads of Fitting 


Fe (ore 
Biiioes-c RE CE OY eee 
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This shows Pipe Screwed into Lead 
Threads and Shoulder of Fittings 


For Dependable Service Installations 
“Wakefield” Galvanized 
Amalgamated Lead Lined Iron Pipe and Fittings 


Low Cost—Easily Installed—Permanent 
Inquiries respectfully solicited 


LEAD LINED IRON PIPE CO., Wakefield, Mass. 











The EDDY Hydrant 


Eddy Fire Hydrants have many 
points that appeal to water-works 
men. For example: 


A damaged valve can be replaced in 
a few minutes at slight expense. 


Should the standpipe be broken, not 
a drop of water need be lost. 


All hydrants are frost-proof. 


These and many other points of excel- 
lence are thoroughly explained in our 
catalog, which it will pay you to study. 





Also manufacturers of the 
well-known Eddy Valves 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD NEW YORK 


Western Agents: 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, IIl. 








INTERNATIONAL 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 








HROUGH the years, the International Filter 

Co. has been the first to adopt improve 
ments, the first to discard features that have 
proved hindrances of progress. The result has 
been that International equipment has main- 
tained its leadership; that it is first now as 
always. 











INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. 


Works & General Office: 59 East Van Duren St., Chicago 
International Filter Co. of Calif. General Supply Co. of Canaca 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Ottawa Montreal 














DONALDSON IRON CO. 


Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Maaufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


ALSO SPECIAL CASTINGS AND FLANGE WORK 








The offices of Tue American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., are headquarters for information on 
equipment for municipal work. If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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The OPERATING THREAD | the 
5 


-MODERNIZED 


HYDRANT 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


IS SEALED ...NO MOISTURE 
CAN REACH IT... 





No frozen threads——no threads stuck or generous length of the operating thread. 
destroyed by rust—because the Opera- At the full open position, the revolving 
ting Thread of the Mathews Modernized nut thread is completely in contact with 
Hydrant is effectually sealed 4 the stem thread. The pack- 




















ing can be tightened or re- 
placed without shutting off 
the water. This rugged, simple 
construction assures a long 


against water or moisture 
from above or below. The 
bronze revolving nut which 
operates the wrought iron 
life of trouble-free service— 
makes fire departments 
surer of efficient hydrant 
operation. ‘‘And an- 
other thing’—a broken 
Mathews Hydrant can 
be replaced in a few 
minutes without digging 
or breaking the pave- 
ment. The completely 
revolving head enables 
nozzles to be faced in 
any direction—easily. 


stem is protected from above 
by the malleable iron shield 
operating nut—and from 
belowby the stuffing box 
plate which is cast as a 
partof thenozzlescction. 
The packing is held in 
place by a bronze pack- 
ing nut, and the stem is 

bronze bushed where 








it passes through the 
packing. Notice the 


ru 














; sia CAST IRON PIPE 
catevatves | RR. D. WOOD & CO. | saxospun 


VALVE BOXES In business continuously since 1803 (centrifugally cast) 
FLOOR STANDS and PIT CAST 
400 Chestnut Street t-3 Philadelphia Reg. U: S. Pat. Off. 
































ter adt 
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VOGT BROTHERS 


( Thar Mone] 


“Traffic 
Smash-ups” 
—Solved— 

By this hydrant— 


Back on the job— 
quicker — easier — 





Thin Flange 


Thin Flange 
Thick Flange 


Thin Flange 


Thick Funze No replacing of 


large, expensive 
parts— 


No digging— 


Details? —Y ours for the asking 


Voct BrotuersMrc.Co. 


nN COR PO RAT EO 
LOUISVILLE - - KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers 


“‘Aer-o-mix’”” AERATOR MIXER 


Single Unit 


CHEMICALS 


for for 


Water Purification Treatment of Sewage 


Liquid Chlorine 
Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
Tank Cars (1-Ton Containers) 


150-l/b. Cylinders 


Sulphate of Alumina 
Chloride of Lime 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
One COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives: 

New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Works: 

Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa. 
Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich. 

Tacoma, Wash. 
































THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS 





Automatic Pressure Control Valves 
Feed Water Filters Portable Fire Hydrants 
Hydraulic Engines Hydraulic Booster Pumps 


ROSS VALVE —s Co., INC. 




















ARCHIBALD 
STREET 
SINGLE-UNIT, GLAZED, VITRIFIED BLOCKS FOR SSS 
AERATION & DRAINAGE OF TRICKLING FILTERS SS= 
Write for information and prices = 
WM. E. DEE COMPANY, (233 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
Lock Joint Pipe Co.  estai905 Ampere, N. J. 








ak ae SC ST RY GT 


et Pressure : Culvert LOUK JOINT ist CONCRETE PIE PIPE. su Subaqueous Sewer 














SIMPL 











VENTURI 
TYPE 


ACCURATE—RELIABLE—SIMPLE—EASY TO CHECK AND ADJUST 


Write for Bulletins 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO.: 6743 Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of Venturi Type; Gauges; Air and 


Vacuum Valves; Air Release Valves; and other Water-Works Devices 





METERS 











Mention Taz Amenican City—it helps. 
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How Jar 


as it to 





COBBS-CORNERS ? 




















f\ at the little places, as well as the big a 
. Le ee enaiineinal 


cities. You see him at least three or four 

times a year, or oftener. If he sold only a 
pipe, he would see you only when you 

wanted pipe—perhaps once a year or less. 

Instead, he sells “everything for a pipe sys- 

tem” and therefore can afford to keep in 

close touch with you. 


CLOW-NATIONAL salesman stops omen 


He covers more territory—covers it oftener and with a more complete 
line of pipe system materials than any other in his line of business. This 
means a service to those who trade with him, that can be secured nowhere 
else. 


You develop confidence in each other—the only basis for a business trans- 
action. You learn the simplicity and economy of ordering everything 
you need for a pipe system from one manufacturer . . . better delivery, 
less effice detail work ... assurance of good service . . . a company that 
will be asking you for more business within a month or so, therefore, 
more than eager to give you complete satisfaction now. 
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Iho you mention Trs AMERICAN City Please de 









National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WATEROUZ 











RUGGED FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Fire hydrants are sel- 
dom used yet they are 
quite often abused. 
Traffic mishaps, use by 
unauthorized persons, 
neglect, etc., are the 
reasons why Waterous 
Hydrants are ruggedly 
constructed throughout. 
hey are dependable 
ALWAYS! Our latest 


catalog sent on request. 


} Leroy d, 


Agents in Principal Cities 





\ 


=. WATEROUS COMPANY . 
ay NN St. Paul, Minnesota ; 
“ . a x ms r f 
Sod 


Cast Iron Pipe 


for Water and Gas 





Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
Short Body Specials. 


Sizes 2- to 60-inch 


Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 











Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 


Formerly 


Warren Foundry and Machine Co. 


Sales: Bowling Green Building, New York City 
Offices: 75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








PAVING of the 
HIGHEST STANDARD 





—-_— 


The amp 
Quality ls assured if Hunt Field Super- 
intendence is used. Every car 
of bituminous binder, cement 
or brick is sampled and tested 
and each detail of the actual 
laying supervised. Field lab- 
oratory control of the asphalt 
mix is furnished. Hunt Inspec- 
tion costs little. It pays for 
ROBERT itself many times. 
W. 
HUNT May we send you more in- 
COMPANY _ formation? 
Engineers 
22nd Floor 
INSURANCE 
EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


With offices in all 


large cities. 








“l"retecs 
of 
9Necit” 


PHOENIX DISK METERS 
are made by a Company 
that confines itself exclu- 
sively to the making of 
Water Meters of Merit. 
Phoenix Meters are special- 
ly noted fer their rugged 
simplicity and for the ab- 
sence of screws. This means 
few-and-far-between repairs. 


Phoenix Meter Corp. 
50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





























For HYDROGEN ION CONTROL 


CHLORINE TESTS AND 
WATER ANALYSIS 


Use Modern Hellige 
Comparators 

with PERMANENT NON-FADING 
COLOR GLASS STANDARDS 
which avoid the time and money 
wasting preparing, rechecking or 
replacing of liquid comparison 
standards. 

Complete apparatus $15.00 and up 


| For detailed information write for new lists Nos. 600 and 601 | 


HELLIGE-KLETT, INC. 


179 EAST 87TH STREET NEW YORK 
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IX any community is to prosper as it should, 
economy is not only a distinctive virtue—it’s an 
absolute necessity. 


One of the most important factors is the service 
obtained from equipment over a period of many 
vears. On this basis of long service, Darling 


Valves have established an enviable reputation. 


Darling Gate Valves are sturdily constructed on 
sound mechanical principles. An exclusive fea- 
ture is the revolving gate discs. They seat in a 
new position at each closing, which prevents scor- 
ing and wearing of ridges on discs and seat faces. 
There are no ribs, guides, shoulders, corners or 
pockets to catch scale or sediment, which might 
interfere with the operation of the valve. Even 
the largest Darling Valve can be easily operated 
by one man. 


These are but a few of the many reasons for the 
perfect seal, even wear and long life of Darling 
Gate Valves. A request will bring complete par- 
ticulars. 





DarRLING 


GATE VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
New York Los Angeles Oklahoma City Housten 
$21 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN City 
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Announcing the New 


HALL COMPARITOR 


Entirely new! Makes every stage of 
water purification process, easily, quickly 
and centrally visible. Makes plant oper- 
ation easier and more efficient. Con- 
vincingly demonstrates to public the 
need of water purification. Send now 
for circular and full information. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


40 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 
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Easily laid at small expense 
with perfect flow line 
NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


323 Broadway 
NEWARK, N. J. 















































| 
MUNICIPAL 


MIXED REFUSE 
INCINERATORS 


[Se HILER — | 


y 
ENGINEERING s CONSTRUCTION 
! COMPANY, Inc. ‘ 
DESIGNERS « BUILDERS. 
- BROOKLYN. NY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Water Meters 
Compounding Valves 
Stops 
Water Pressure Regulators 


Presses for Lining Service Pipe 
with Cement 


Union Water Meter Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Incorporated 1868 

















ADDRESS 


122 LIVINGSTON ST. | 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. | 




















Disinfection of Sewage 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant NIAGARA FALLS NY 








tow offer YFant 412 Sireet New York 
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‘For years he bought 








hydrants and valves 














...Lhen he built them 








—— Write for the 
Columbian folder! 


It is full of helpful infor- 
mation to every executive 
who is responsible for the 
purchase, operation and 
maintenance of fire hy- 
drants and valves. May we 
mail you a copy? 














R. H. M. LOFTON, the founder of this busi- 
M ness, has been on both sides of the desk. 
For years as Superintendent of Water 
Works in a large southern city he was responsible 
for the purchase, operation and maintenance of 
fire hydrants and valves. 


When he began to build them he tackled the job 
from the buyer’s angle. He knew what the equip- 
ment should do and he had definite ideas as to 
certain practical and necessary improvements. 


A valve that would always work because the stem 
couldn’t jam or break. A valve that would never 
leak due to pressure being applied equally from 
four separate points. A valve that would always 
be in alignment due to the slow, patient “aging” 
of all castings to prevent shrinkage and internal 
strains. 


It is these improvements, based on a quarter 
century of experience and guided by sound en- 
gineering design, that have made the name 
COLUMBIAN on hydrants and valves mean as- 
sured performance ... greater ease and economy 
in repairs and replacements . . . longer life. 




















IRON WORKS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Each dot on this map represents a city that 
has been served by a PILTOMETER Water 
Waste Survey. 
This Survey has saved practically every one 
of these cities many times its cost. 
Hardly a city in the land but would profit 
by such a Survey. 

Write for bulletin 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Distribution Engineers 
52 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 












































Three PITOMETER Services :— 
Trunk Main Surveys (See Bulletin 16) 
Water Distribution Studies (Bulletin 16) 
Water Waste Survey (Bulletin 11) 
































Standard 
Turbine me Pees 
Adjustable to clean sewers 
from 6-inch to 30-inch 


Our standard turbine illustrated above is operated 
by water pressure and is pulled through the sewer with 
our specially designed windlass. 


The turbine head, in which three knives are fast- 
ened, revolves at 600 r.p.m. at 60 pounds pressure, 
and develops 3 hp. at the cutting knives. 


The knives have a helical cut and clean top, bottom 
and sides of the sewer in one operation. The same 
water used to propel the knives serves to clean and 
scour the sewer at the point where the knives are cut- 
ting. 


Write for our new catalog 


THE TURBINE SEWER MACHINE COMPANY 


Mfrs. All Types Sewer Cleaning Apparatus 
5210 State Street Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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A REAL CONVENIENCE IN 
METER BOX COVERS 


Wirn the Type X Meter Box Cover, 
the lid is unlocked with the Ford Worm Lock 
which lifts the lid and breaks the seal of ice 
or dirt. Then the lid is slid forward about a 
half inch to a stop and leaned back. To close, 
the lid is simply laid down locked. The ad- 
vantages are these: 

1 Hinge effect is obtained without openings 
* in lid and without any close fitting pivots. 
No mud, snow or leaves dragged into the 
« meter box when the lid is replaced as this 
lid stays on. 
3 Only one hand needed in opening or clos- 
* ing the meter box. 
4 Instead of lifting the entire lid twice, you 
* lift half the lid once. 
Write for Literature and Prices. 














Simply slide 
lid forward 
to stop and 
lean it back. 







11" in. lid epening, 
4 in. depth—made 
for 15, 18 and 20 
in. tile. 


The FORD METER BOX CO. 


WABASH, INDIANA 


WATER METER SETTING % TESTING EQUIPMENT 





Mention THE AMERICAN CITY 
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WATER 
METERS 


The EMPIRE 


A Meter That Keeps 
All Its Promises 


The EMPIRE will measure more accurately, 
on smaller streams, and with less cost for 
repairs or general upkeep than any other 
meter. Best of all— EMPIRE accuracy 
lasts. The wonderful oscillating piston oper- 
ates without any of the injurious side-thrust 
and strain that so quickly destroy the accur- 
acy of other meters And how durable 
EMPIRES are! Ten — fifteen — even twenty 
years of hard service, without the need of a 
single repair, are ordinary records for [-M- 
PIRE meters. 


\lade in all sizes, from 


The EMPIRE 
Oscillating Piston Meter 


58-inch to 6 inches 


Information of interest to every user of meters will be found in EMPIRE circular No. 300 


If you haven't already a copy, send a postal for one today no obligation whatever 








Greetings For 1931 


We thank all our good friends for the hearty support they have given us, not only 
during the past year, but through the many that have preceded tt. We wish them, every 
one, the best the season affords, and—with all the good fortune that it implies— 


A Gappu New Uear! 








Chicago 





Nationa, Meter Company 
299. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Cincinnati San Francisco Los Angeles Houston 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN CITY 
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MINERALEAD 


& A_PROVEN JOINTING MATERIAL 
FOR WATER MAINS 


Easy Melting 
Rapid Pouring 
No Caulking 
Tighter Joints 








No Radial Oracks 
G K SEWER JOINT 
= COMPOUND 
THE ORIGINAL BITUMINOUS JOINT 
FOR TERRA COTTA PIPE 
Permanent 
Pliable 
Root-Proof 
Water-Tight 
M CUT-IN 
- CONNECTIONS 





FOR MAKING HOUSE CONNECTIONS 
IN SEWER LINES 


Saves Time and Money 

Eliminates Investment in Wyes 
and Tees Not Used 

and 90? 





Furnished in 45°? 
Slant 


WW ite for Catalog 


THE ATLAS MINERAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
of Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MERTZTOWN 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
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IRON'PIPE* 
Those Who Know 


ARE KEEN ABOUT LYNCHBURG SERVICE 


An enormous capacity on all items of our manufacture 
insures PROMPT SERVICE. . . . Write, wire, or tele- 
phone your requirements and get the thrill of 


“LYNCHBURG SUPERIOR SERVICE.” 


We Furnish 


In 12-foot lengths: Bell and Spigot 
Water and Gas Pipe—in sizes 8 in. 
through 48 in. 

In 16-foot lengths: Bell and Spigot 
Water and Gas Pipe—in sizes 4 in., 
6 in., 8 in., 10 in. and 12 in. 
deLavaud Centrifugal Pipe: Througs 
to 20 in. in 12-foot lengths, and from 
4 in. through 12 in., in 18-foot lengths. 
Bell and Spigot and all Bell Fittings 
from 3 in. through 48 in. 


Plain End Fittings 
Plain End Pipe for Dresser Couplings 
Cement Lined Pipe and Fittings 
Flexible Joint Pipe 
Flanged Pipe from 3” through 84” 
Planged Fittings from 1” through 84” 


Standard and Extra Heavy Companion, 
Blind and Reducing Flanges, and 
Miscellaneous Castings 


LYNCHBURG 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Office: Lynchburg, Va. 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 50 Church St. 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
































end Us Your Meter Troubles 


We solve them in a manner 

and at a cost satisfactory 

to you and your patrons. 

All makes and sizes cor- 

rected. repaired, tested, by 
rta. 

When meters do not 
function properly box them 
and ship to us by freight or 
express. We will do the 
rest and you will be pleased. 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT | co. 
Formerly READING METER REPAIR C 
522 Court St. Reading. Pa 


EE 


























COLEMAN S Bee 


coal 





COLEMAN'S 


SEWER RODS 


Made of the best one-inch second growth hickory, 
Coleman's Sectional-Sewer and Conduit Rods in 3 or 
4-ft. lengths are joined by the most improved malleable 
iron coupling. 

Note the Connection 





530-535 Flexible Coil 
Sewer and Pipe Augers 


-Sectional View of C- 
Wire 









COLEMAN 
Chicago, Il. 





ALLAN J. 


208 N. Wabash Ave. 








°/ 4 The new Rensselaer Catalog "G" is 
now ready for distribution. Officials 
desiring the latest information on 
RENSSELAER VALVES and COREY 
HYDRANTS are invited to fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


Ss 








RENSSELAER VALVE CO., 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


Send Catalog "G" to 


COS CCC CHEESES EHH SHS EOEOHOEESS 





MORRIS 





CENTRIFUGAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


4 )R water supply, unwatering, drainage, fire serv- 
ice, irrigation, circulat- 
ing, boiler feeding, hydrau- 
lic mining, etc. We have 
or will build to meet any 
pumping conditions and for 
any power—belted, electric, 
steam or gasoline engine. 
Write for Bulletin 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y 
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Dependable, 
lowcost pump performance 
... on large jobs and small 


Fairbanks-Morse pumping equipment has earned 
a reputation for reliability—a reputation that 


should be significant to prospective buyers of 


pumps for large or small jobs. 


founded upon two factors. First, the quality of 
the equipment. Back of every F-M Pump and 
Motor is the experience of pioneer builders and 


the resources of one of the world’s largest 


The performance record of F-\L installations is and motor manufacturers. Second. 


the proper application of 
equipment. Fairbanks-Morse 
combined knowledge of power 
and pumping assures a perfect 
balance between units and a 
close application to specific 
problems. 

Fairbanks-Morse Pumps 


are built in many styles and 





capacities from deep well tur- 
bines to the huge centrifugal 
units which are used in Detroit 
(see illustration), Chicago, 


Philadelphia and other lead- 





ing cities. Fairbanks-Morse 


engineers are always available 





for consultation. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


32 branches at your service throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
PUMPS AND MOTORS 


POWER, PUMPING AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT 


EPA 95.6 





Tie phetograph shows a Fairbanks- 

Morse centrifugal pump installed in the 

Water Works Park Station at Detroit, 
Michigan 
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like th S Pp itente d cast iron frost bottom « ft] e 


American Water Meter,’ says Mr. S. D. Hall 


Waterworks uy ntendent : Batavia, N. Y. 
“My experience aaa been, when the meter is 


frozen, this bottem breaks cleanly without dam- 


age to the working parts ot the meter, In fact, 
, ' 
witere there is a chanve of the meter bec ming 


froze 4 | Ww 


old or New, Ooher than an American with al 


; : 
wuld not think of setting any meter, 


1 1 ” 
break ibte | t bottom. 


Many hundreds of cities and muni ipalities, 
large and small, have found in the American 
Water NI ter t] e solu ron to tl ¢ p! Hlem of 


frozen mete The following points « f superior: 
ity are exclusive to the American frost bottum 
metet 


The breaking action is controlled. The 
breaks ill aro d, st rting at t e inlet e, then 1t 1 
held from dropping out t 
c i ca ew t ‘ { ‘ re 

The oie bottom breaks by ten.ion. 
is det ‘ led by the thickness cf tl 
the brea rring. Any other type of fri 
bre s | " 1 which ca 
controlled 


The frost bottom is ona -d to bre ah at 500 
pounds ice pressure. he controlled thickness of the iror 


at the brea ny ring’ assures a Constant break! r pre 


1. Factory tested at 300 pounds pressure. Eve 
frost bottom is tested at the factory and must withstat 
a breaking pressure of 300 pounds to make certain tl 
the bo Will tt break t l ic ally fr 

Your problem may be identical w that of the 
Batavia Waterworks. If so, you need the Niagara-or 
\t can W r Me I us tell you more about it 
> i for ¢ ete 1 iti¢ " { ed \ 


TAGARA ondAMERICA 
Water Meters 


BUFFALO METER CO. 


2902 MAIN ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Correct in Design 
Erected 


I are prepared to 

submit designs to 
meet any special re- 
quirements for tanks 
ind towers whether on 
building, odd location 
or requiring auxiliary 
units. 


COLE tanks offer very 
distinctive advantages 
in both design and 
workmanship. They 
meet the exacting re- 
quirements of all insur- 
ance authorities. 


Our Engineering De- 
partment with an ex- 
perience of 56 years 
ell be alad to co- 
»perate with you, 





Cole Elevated Tank erected for 
Mobile Water Works 








R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1854 
NEWNAN, GA. 


New York Office 
5 Beekman St. 








MORE WATER—LESS DRAWDOWN 





Test after test, in laboratory and in field, have proved 
conclusively the truth of our claim that the Johnson 
Screen will either give more water with the same 
drawdown or an equal quantity of water with less 
drawdown than any other screen. It saves its cost 
many times over in pumping economy. 

Special specifications of Anaconda Red Brass makes the John- 
son Screen corrosion-proof. 


We shall be pleased to send you our bulletins 


EDWARD E. JOHNSON, INC. 
2304 Long Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 














UNIVERSAL 
CAST IRON PIPE 








THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
$32 S. Michigan Ave. Comer Bldg. 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Praetorian Bldg. 100 Potrero Ave. 
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...month after month will be 
faced with the facts about 


CAST IRON 


Water and gas engineers will be interested to know 
that, during the year 1931, full page advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's Weekly 
and Time Magazine will contione to inform prop- 
erty owners concerning Cast Iron Pipe. Long life 
and tax-saving durability will be the keynotes of 
another year of educational advertising by which 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association seeks to 
cooperate with engineers, contractors and public- 
spirited citizens. 

The facts about Cast Iron ' 
Pipe will also be sold in a se- 
lected list of the most impor- 
tant water, gas and sewage 
publications. 

Information regarding the 

reater durability, and hence 

a greater economy, of Cast , 





Do you mention Tag American City? 


) case Qamow 


Bell and spigot cast iron pipe embodies the 
three indispensable features of a perfect 
Pipe joint — provision for expansion, 
contraction and deflection. 


PIPE 


Iron Pipe can be obtained by addressing: Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, The Cast ~~ Pipe 
Research Association, 309 Pe -oples Gas Building, 
Chica ago, [llinois. 

The C Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a 
service organization of leading pipe founders, 
formed to promote the scientific improvement 
and proper use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing 
the Association “Q”-check trade mark may be ob- 
tained from any of the following: 

Ala.; 


“= American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N, 
Chicago, Hl.: Donaldson 
Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. 


Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, 
ham, Ala.: 
Talman Avenue, 
; Glamorgan Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; War- 
4 4 ren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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THE FIRST 24 CENTRIFUGAL CAST IRON PIPE 
MONO-CAST JULY 19° 1929 





Actual photograph of the first 24-inch Mono-Cast pipe, centri- 


fugally cast at Birmingham, Alabama, July 19, 1929. Thi. 


pipe is now being made in 16-foot lengths. 


MERICAN Cast Iron Pipe Com- 

pany is now receiving orders for 
the new large-diameter ‘*Mono-Cast” 
centrifugal cast iron pipe. Sizes: 14”, 
16”, 18”, 20”, and 24”. Length: 16 
feet. Type: bell-and-spigot, with the 
bead cast on the spigot end . This 
new large-diameter pipe combines the 
well-known convenience and econ- 
omies of smaller “‘Mono-Cast” in a 
pipe of diameter sufficient to take 
care of greatly increased service de- 
mands for decades to come. It should 
be carefully considered by municipal 
authorities, city engineers, public 
works contractors, and all other re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of tax- 


payers’ money. 


Deliveries will be made early in 
the year. For full details write 
““Acipco” office nearest you. 


AMERICAN 


CAST IRON PIPE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





| No 
Branches: New York | ~~ ‘ 


City, Chicago, Kansas 

City, Minneapolis, De- | MWY4 
troit, Dallas, Los An- | // ¥ 4 
geles, San Francisco, 7} 


Seattle, Cleveland. | / 
| CENTRIFUGALLY CAST 





| ALL IN ONE PIECE... 


Ww Fi 
, 
S11 INCLUDING THE BEAD ¥: 
ON THE SPIGOT END ‘CA 











ELIMINATING 
HEALTH'S HAZARDS 





The drinking fountain is the com- 


mon meeting place.. Therefore 
it is humanly economical to in- 
stall the Rundle-Spence . . . the 
fountain with unusual sanitary 
advantages. 


The R-S Vertico-Slant fountain 
design makes it impossible for 
the user to touch his or her lips 
to the nozzle. Water spouts 
slantingly from jet to mouth, the 
excess falling into the bowl and 
not on the jet. Only the R-S 
fountains have Vertico-Slant 
health guarding features. 

R-S water fountains come in white, green, blue 


or any color you choose. Write 
for our catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


446 No. Fourth Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 


’ : 
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WATER CONTROL 


without floats or fixtures 


A constant water level can be automat- 











Pat. Automatic Double Cushioned Triple 
Acting Non-Return Valves 

1. Prevent shut-downs due to reversa of 
steam flow 

2. Instantly close and isolate a boiler 
when a tube bursts. 

3. Cut off steam flow from every boiler 
instantly when a steam pipe ruptures. 














- : : . s y boil to li 
ically maintained in reservoirs, tanks and . Automatically eut no fn lla 
standpipes by the use of 6. The only valves that can be tested i in 
° service. 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON Automatic 
Cushioned Controlling Altitude + /; ae meee 
Valves a A a |, o! Ay Angle, 
= 4575 se At Geese 
These valves are always cushioned in closing Cre Used by Steel : 
and opening. They are extensively used for pes Cos. 
automatically maintaining a uniform stage of ~ uns 
water in reservoirs, tanks and standpipes. 
No valves inside No floats or fixtures, inside ~“ Patent Automatic Cushioned Controlling 
or outside of tanks. No freezing troubles. jj Float Valves 
Three ways of closing tnese valves: 
1st—Automatically, by water y They carry a constant water level in feed 
2nd—By electricity, if desired water neaters by perfectly controlling tne 














3rd—By hand i flow of makeup water. 


Remember: Valves cushioned at all “Made with stop starter origaaae by protected enclosed copper 
times by air and water. No water attachment for centrif- eaginst F 
hammer or bursting mains. ugal pumps.” Cushioned by both air and water. 


Operate “oe neeeeneee ro or 
chattering. No metal-to-metal seats. 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. Made angle or etraightwag. 
1329 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sizes 1 in. to 24 in. 








Pat. Automatic Double Cushioned Pat 
Check Valves 
l. Especially 
adapted for water 
service 

2. For high or 


. Automatic Cushioned 


Pat. Automatic Cushioned 
Water Float Valves 


Water Pressure Regulating 


i. Automatically maintain uniform water Valves 


levels in tanks, standpipe, etc. 


patterns up to 30 
inches. 


~ 


No metal to 
metal seats—no 





2. Instantly adjust- 1. Maintain a constant reduced pres- 
low pressure. ; to operate sure regardless of fluctuations on 
3. Thoroughly quickly or slowly hich pressure side. 

- —. . = 3. Floats swivel te 2. Perfectly cushioned by water and 
an te ae any engle—muat air. No metal-to-metal seats. 

ig satistactury float 3 Tae best valve made for main- 
1. Globe or angle valves known. taining a constant low pressure 


where consumption is continuous. 

















4. Operates quickly or slowly as 
5. Especially pee 4 Aammer or required—No attention necessary. 
— i tee Sizes %- 5. Cushioned by air 5. Positively no hammering or stick- 
service _ to 24 in. and water. ing. Sizes to 24 inches. 




















CITIES, COAL MINES and CEMENT PLANTS 


are numbered among the 
1000 installations of 








Internal 
Combustion 
Engines 














12 to 565 B. H. P. Gas or Gasoline 


Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knox- 

ville, Tenn. 1200 R.P.M., G.E. synchro- 

nous motor generator set, driven by a 

Whenever standby power is quickly direct connected 120 HP. Sterling 

needed in an emergency, it is important engine. Assures power at all times for 
enough to employ a STERLING kilns. 





STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1270 Niagara St, BUFFALO, N.Y. —_ Dept. Cll 900 Chrysler Bldg., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MILLER 


FLUSH-TANK SIPHONS 
SEWAGE-DISPOSAL APPARATUS 


for 
Sprinkler Systems, and Sand Beds 














Downes Floating Covers 
(Patented) 


For 
Separate Sludge-Digestion Tanks 





For Catalogs Write to 


PACIFIC FLUSH-TANK CO. 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 9 Park Place 
Chicago, IIl. New York 





ONE CUT SAVES THE 
PRICE 


YOU, too, may save 
the cost of this pipe 
cutter on one job, just 
as many other contrac- 
tors and water compa- 
nies have done. 


The 
ELLIS 
PIPE 
CUTTER 


with its six keen rotary 
cutting blades eats its 
way right through any 
pipe in double - quick 
time. Use No. 01 for 
all kinds of pipe 4 to 
8 inches in diameter, or 
No. 1 for pipe 4 to 12 
inches in diameter. 








Write for circular 


ELLIS & FORD MFG. CO. 


38 Piquette Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 

















IM 


SLUDGE BED | 
Glass Overs 


Jord s.Bjurnham@, | 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


THOME 
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PATACION 


See ty and Private Water and Sewage Systems, 
hatred Plants and Swimming Pools. 








Over 1,400 PARADON Chlor- 
inators are in operation on 
every conceivable type of water 
supply, swimming pool and sew- 
age plant, 


Send for Bulletin M-21 


PARADON MFG. CO. 


Arlington .. New Jersey 




















<n TROUBLE - PROOF 


DO NOT a Pn TROUBLE. DO NOT FREEZE. 

Compl te Line Anti-Freezing Drinking Foun- 

tains, Hydrants and Street Washers shown in 
Catalog 107 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 


In Business Since 1853 Cincinnati, Ohio 









Murdock 


SINCE 1853 





Roberts Filters - 
as ee 


Over a billion gallons of water are now filtered daily 
by Roberts Filters on municipal water supply systems 
alone. Hundreds of industrial installations deliver al- 
most an equal amount. Our list of recirculation plant 
installations includes the most modern outdoor and 
indoor swimming pools in the country. Write us for 
information. 


ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


602 Columbia Ave. Darby, Pa. 
> 
WATER 











Do you mention THe 


American City? 


Please do. 
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When McWane 114, 2, or 3-inch cast iron pipe 
goes in, the chance for future trouble with rust 
goes out. 


Every water works man knows that cast iron pipe 
cannot rust. But many of them overlook the 
fact that they can now use MceWane Cast Iron 
Pipe for every size above 1 inch. 


Cast Iron Now Costs Less 


The new long laying-lengths in which MceWane 
Cast Iron Pipe in small sizes now comes. are 
shown above. They make laying McWane smal! 
pipe as fast as laying any other pipe. 


Nor are skilled pipe-fitters required to handle it. 
The cost per year of cast iron is lower than for 
perishable pipe—because you only lay it once. 
First cost is last cost. 


Get new McWane Small Cast Iron Pipe booklet 
today. 


Larger Sizes Too 


McWane Cast Iron Pipe comes as large as 12 
inches B. & S. Type. With or without precalked 
joints. Standard lengths, and SAND CAST. Write 
or wire for prices. 





M‘ WANE 
CAST IRON 
PIPE CO. 
BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 


POURED Simur, 
wrt ANE, 
\3 Ose, 






PACIFIC 
STATES 


CAST IRON 
PIPE CO. 
o = PROVO.UTAH 
9ULDED insipe AN? 
CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: 
208 So. La Salle St. 111 Sutter St. 417 S. Hill St. 
PHILADELPHIA: DALLAS: 
123 So. Broad St. 1807 Santa Fe Bldg. DENVER: 
PORTLAND ORE.: SALT LAKE CITY 226 Continental Oil 
611 Spalding Bidg. 149 W. 2nd South St. Bidg. 
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Mention THE AMERICAN City—it helps. 








‘Purer 
Pumped 
Water 
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SUFFER AND DOCTORS 
PLEAD IN VAIN? 


PURER PUMPED WATER is an obligation 
which confronts most municipalities. Public 
opinion is becoming conscious of the neces- 
sity for purer uncontaminated water procured 
from an unquestionable source. 


River or drainage water at its best, cannot 
meet the high standards of purity set by 
health authorities. Water pumped from DEEP 
WELLS with Pomona Pumps is insurance 
against surface contamination, freedom from 
water shortage, and a constant protectioy 
against excessive lifting costs. Pomona Pump; 
give highest efficiency over wide range and 
eliminate oil and grease lubrication below th> 
surface. 











Distributors, Factory Representatives and Service 
Facilities in all principal cities. Name of nearest 
one and Bulletin on request 


POMONA PUMP CO. 
Pomona, Calif. 


POMONA‘ 
wn in PU MPS 

























six hasnt / ee 
the wisdom™ — 
\ Of sixty..... 






N keeping away from the dangers of motor-in- 
fested streets school children cannot be expected 


[[tege- to exhibit the wisdom of their elders, for to the 
} aoe child mind danger signs mean but little and warn- 
wets ings are soon forgotten. 


A fence conveys its own commands and compels 
their obedience. Only with a fence can you enforce 
safety Only with a fence can little feet be kept 
on the playground. 

Anchor Playground Fences are substantial, dura- 
ole and attractive. Their points of superiority will 
be explained by Anchor representatives who are 
located in principal cities. Consult your telephone 
book or write for complete Catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany, N.Y., Boston, Charlotte, N.C., Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Houston, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Mineola, N.Y , Newark, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Shreveport 


Sales Agents in other principal cities. Consult your ‘phone directory. 


ANCHOR Jences 


“MADE BY THE MAKERS OF-AMERICA’'S 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
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FIRE HOSE 
SPECIALISTS 


oo 7 
— doing one thing 
and doing st well 





If you have had experience with 
our Wax and Para Gum Treated 
Fabric, Rubber Lined Fire Hose, 
we need no better testimonial than 
its record in your service. 


If you have not used it, why not 
try it and be convinced? 








FABRIC 
FIRE HOSE 
COMPANY | 


9-15 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


FACTORY: SANDY HOOK, CONN. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
since 1 _ 
WAX AND PARA GUM TR “ 
ED COTTON RUBBER LINED 
FIRE HOSE 


BRANCH OFFICES:} 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio Boston, Mass. y 
Minn’p’lis, Minn. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Dallas, Texas Pittsburgh. Pa. 
and, Ore. Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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Ten good rea- 
sons for using 


glass sludge bed 


covers: 
1. Allows perfect con- 
trol of dryings 
2. Permits winter and 
rainy weather dry- 
ings 
3. Increases the num- 


uw 


. Greatly 


ber of dryings three 
to four times 
reduces 
odors 


. Reduces fly and in- 


sect nuisance 





tin a 











6. Prevents mosquitoes ° . ~ . 

proves mosauitees’ American-Moninger Sludge Bed Covers again chosen 
- — , AT the new sludge bed plant of the City of Dun- to the approved engineering practice and standards. 
7. Economizes by re- 


ducing 
quired 


space re- 


. Cost per capita not 


increased 


kirk, New York, two American - Moninger 
glass sludge bed covers, one 75 x 125 feet and one 
74 x 250 feet, were erected. 


American-Moningers were chosen for this plant 
because these glass sludge bed covers are all the 


This construction is amply strong to withstand the 
snow loads in winter. 


With ample facilities for designing and building 
all kinds of glass sludge bed and sprinkling filter 


. ; ta covers, American-Moninger Engineers will gladly 
9. Hides unsightly ; cep g nap iaer : : 
sludge beds steel frame type of acid- and fume-resisting con- furnish preliminary plans and estimates without 
10 R ; , struction and built without interior costs. The obligation-on your part. Talk with an American- 
0. Reduces deprecia- oof js supported by steel trusses, built according 


tion of adjoining 
property 


Building Better 


Greenhouses 
Since 1869 


Moninger official before you build. 


AMERICAN-MONINGER GREENHOUSE MFG. CORP. 


General Offices: 1941 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Cleveland, Ohio 
11125 Lake Avenue 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
2611 North Dewey Street 








WESTERN OFFICE 
1313 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 








THE ENGESSER PIPE THAWING SET 


Note the simple method of connecting it to 
the frozen service pipe, as shown in the dia- 


gram at the right: 


 Rerbas Ue; Esher 


S. ag 


7 ~ x 
etna tes] | ad > 
Ps 


Two men can easily operate it, thawing out a 
300-foot 34-inch service pipe in from 3 to 10 
minutes; or a 100-foot 3-inch pipe in from one- 
half to one hour. 


7 


Simply mount it on any one-ton truck. It 
generates its own power. 


SENT ON 30 DAYS' TRIAL 


SENERATOR 











Write for further details of this simple, 
quick-acting, inexpensive, self-con- 
tained pipe-thawing set to 


ENGESSER 


ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 


WATERTOWN 





NEW YORK 


You can’t stop pipes from freezing, but you 
can stop expensive pipe-thawing methods 
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POPULAR EACH 
YEAR. . . » * 





The sales of Ameri an Playground Dev ices 
were greater during 1930 than in any other 
previous year . .. . the reason is... . 
the users of devices for playgrounds appre- 
ciate the two hobbies foremost in the Ameri- 
can policy. These hobbiees are Prompt Ship- 
ments and Highest Quality Matereials. 


If you are interested in purchasing play 
equipment that has no superior; and if com- 
plete shipments within twenty-four hours 
after receipt of orders desired, then you 
should place your next order with us. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CoO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 











CALABAR BASS FIBRE 
for 
ROTARY SWEEPING MACHINES 
OR 
PUSH BROOMS 


Any Quantity—Any Length 





Proven by all tests the 
most satisfactory 
broom filler 


Also any other grades 
African Bass Fibre 





Samples and Prices on request 


E. B. & A. C. WHITING CO. 


Importers——Manufacturers 


Burlington, Vermont 















It will pay you to get an estimate 
from Stewart on Iron Fencing, Gateways 
and Chain Link Wire Fences. 

The Stewart Fence Specialist will 
help you with fence problems. Send for 
catalog and his address. 


See Stewart pages in The Municipal Index 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


702 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERWEAR 


Playground and Water Apparatus 


The recognized standard of safe and 
permanent equipment value for the play- 
ground and swimming place. 


Write for the new 1930 Catalog No. 22 


The Everwear Mfg. Co. 
Desk 12 


Springfield, Ohio 








Do You Want Prices or Anything? 


Readers of THe AMERICAN City desiring to secure catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery 
equipment or supplies for municipal or county work are invited to state their wishes to the 
Catalog and Price List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York. One letter 
to us will secure you the information you desire free of all charge, and at a considerable saving of 


time and correspondence. 




















DALLAS 


A trial will convince you. Write us for prices. 
THE LAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


. - a 
7 Lay Split Hickory Fiber 
[ for street cleaning brooms is made by special-built machinery which insures a 
, higher grade product. 


J. G. Carrier, Manager NORTH CAROLINA 
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At Booth 
@ 72 


at the 


Road Show 


We want to greet old friends and 





make new ones at the road show. 
Let us tell you why the world’s 
largest motor car manufacturer 
uses Cyclone Road Guard on 
its proving grounds. Let us tell 
you why highway engineers 
and authorities everywhere 


specify Cyclone Road Guard. 





Safe roads demand proven road guard for curves and em- 
bankments. Cyclone Road Guard is made of strong chain 
link fabric, heavily galvanized. Extremely durable, it lasts for 
years. Easily and quickly installed. If you can’t get to the 
road show, write us for specifications and full information. 






CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, General Offices, Waukegan, IIl. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 
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© C.F. Co., 1931 








SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 















PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPB'LDG. 4 Dry Dock Co. THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNTVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
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2 Features of the Tokheim 
CHRONOPLAN System of 
Traffic Control 





OTT et 

















— 





GD —Moves traffic efficiently! 


The control and movement of traffic is ef- 
ficient only when the minimum amount of time 
is utilized in stopping and starting a group of 
cars. The CHRONOPLAN System obtains this 
objective in individually compensating blocks 
of unequal length and intersections subject to 
varying amounts of cross-traffic. 









—Continuously! 


HT | With the time cycle set up to permit traffic 

to move at a certain safe speed per hour, the 
Tokheim CHRONOPLAN System moves traffic 
continuously. It naturally follows that the main 
artery under control, becomes a_ veritable 
"through" street, on which a group of cars, or 
groups of cars, seldom need stop. 


















—Ask for a copy of Bulletin No. 2000, an in- 
teresting discussion of efficient traffic control. 







TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED!! 


Lyle Signs, Inc., for 17 years, makers of the famous 


LYLE Carved-In SIGNS 


have a few choice territories now available for responsible 
men. 


In addition to the LYLE Carved-In Street Signs (made by 
exclusive, patented machines) the Lyle Line also includes— 


Parking Signs Stop Signs 

Traffic Paint Semaphores (Manual) 
Danger Signals Oval Signs 

Reflector Signs Brackets 

Warning Signs Posts 


School and Hospital Signs Pavement Markers 
Highway Signs Embossed Signs and 


Vehicle Tail Light Reflec- Markers 
tors Special Wording Signs 


Complete details of the possibilities such an affil- 
iation will afford you may be had by addressing 


LYLE' SIGNS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS — MINNESOTA 








the metal that is immune 
to climatic conditions, is 
used in our Street Signs, 
which are constructed 
along practical, scientific 
and engineering lines, 
making a permanent 
street sign with minimum 
installation costs. 














Write for catalog 


UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 


Drawer H East Chicago, Ind. 








THE PEERLESS MOWER SHARPENER 


‘THE Peerless Mower Sharpener is a 

wonderful but simple invention 
that sharpens all makes of power and 
hand lawnmowers, scientifically, quick- 
ly, perfectly: does the work as nothing 
else can. Grinds a perfect bevel and 
clearance—no more pulling and tearing 


of turf. Operated by 1-3-hp. motor— 
attach to your lamp socket. Skate 
Sharpener Attachment sharpens all 
makes of skates. Earns money all the 
year round. Will save its cost the first 
season. Write for Catalog and list 


of users. 
Dantes. ee Hundreds of Golf Clubs, large and 
7. F ate-Root-Heath Lo. Gadi. sow eanthe Hentien Heuer 
O08 BELL STREET Sharpener. 
PLYMOUTH; OHIO 








WHERE AM I, MISTER? 


How often is that question asked in YOUR 
city, not only by strangers in town, but by 
your own citizens living in other sections? 
And all because your streets are not properly 
marked! 


Our latest development in street signs will 
allow you to erect them on every corner. 
Write for particulars. 


A four-way porcelain enamel sign, 

in aluminum holder, ready to 50 
mount on 2-in. post, complete, in 6 
reasonable quantities............. 


ROCHESTER STREET SIGNAL CO. 








400 Ward Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 














Street Signs _ 











10 POINTS of SUPERIORITY: 
1—Fasily read 

2—Weather proof 

5—Unaffected by atmosphere 

4—Do not chip, crack or break 
5—Rigid construction and assembly 
6—Du Pont Duco finish 

7—Copper Bearing Galvannealed_Steel 
8—Galvanized Steel Parts 

9—99.4% pure aluminum 

10—10-Year guarantee 


Send for literature and prices 
A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Manistee, Mich. 






























When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Ciry. 
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THE 





PAGE FENCE } 





‘ 


EI; HS MER eS 








Playground 

without a fence 
is but a 

vacant lot 


Safety—safety—the children 
are safe—shielded, sheltered, 
fenced in. Your mind won't 
picture a playground without 
a fence or a schoolyard or 
that portion of public parks set aside for the 
little folks. 

And what punishment that fence must stand! 
Is it any wonder PAGE has spent a half-century 
developing fence durability! 

PAGE specializes in Park, Playground and 
School fencing in four fine metals to combat 
differing local atmospheric conditions— 


1. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 
2. PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 
3 

1 






<2 


< 


C202 


- PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 
- PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. 
Write for name and address of Plant in your 
locality. They will gladly consult with you 
PAGE H-Beam_ 2d offer suggestions from plans 
Line Postsof hot to final erection. No obligation 
galvanized high whatever. Complete descrip- 
car bon steel offer "i 
distinct advan-_ tive literature on request. Ad- 
dress Page Fence Association, 


tages, but tubu- 
lar posts are 599 North Michigan Avenue, 


furnished where 










x2 
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$ preferred. Dept. E33, Chicago, Hlinois. 
‘ , 
Y Amevicai first 
i-—__— “enece 







\ nation-wide serilice 
Prada Ta AS©° | through 76 service plants 
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CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IROR 
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Aimnmemocnan t! 


\Ve are pleased to announce 
the licensing of the Johnson Motor 
Company of Waukegan, Illinois, 
for the manufacture and sale of the 
Rawls Motor Scythe. This well 
known tool has been entirely re 
engineered and re-designed and will 
hereafter be known as the Johnson 
Motor Scythe. 


Among the new features are: 
Spring-floated handles eliminating vi- 
bration, boiler-plate side-frame mem- 
belt tightener, Chrome-Nickel- 
steel pitman rod and sickle-head drop- 


bers, 


forged and heat-treated and other 
advanced features. 
The facilities of the Johnson 


Motor Company to produce a_ thor- 
oughly satisfactory tool are too well 
known to require further comment. 


We cordially invite all our 
friends in the trade to book their orders 
with Johnson Motor Company early as 
indications are the advance sales will 
exceed the production schedule. 


See this tool at Booth A-123 
American Road Builders’ Association’s 
Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, Janu- 
ary 12th to 16th, inclusive, 1931. 


Rawls Manuiacturing Com- 
pany will continue to manufacture its 
well-known line of Highway and Rail- 
way Heavy-Duty Mowers, exhibited at 
Road Show in booth with Motor 
Sevthe. 






RAWLS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cable Address: Rawlsmachy, 
Streator, Illinois. — Codes 
ABC 5th Edition and Private 


STREATOR ILLINOIS 





Please do. 
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CO-ORDIPLEX 


CONTROL. 


























HE heart of a 

traffic signal sys- 
tem is in the controller, whether the installa- 
tion is a single, simple intersection or exten- 
sive and complicated. 


Traffic conditions change rapidly. The 
flow of traffic does not always remain uni- 
form. A detour, a parade, the opening of a 
new business block, a new theatre, or even a 
new residential section will cause either a 
slight or complete change in the traffic flow 
on given streets. If you have purchased 
wisely, your traffic signal controllers will not 
have to be discarded or re-located when this 
occurs—select Eagle Co-ordiplex Traffic Sig- 
nal Controllers. 


Extremely flexible, quiet and carefree serv- 
ice is provided by the Eagle Co-ordiplex 
Controllers. With them, you can easily make 
even radical changes in timing to accommo- 
date the varying traffic conditions that are 
frequently encountered. 


Individual outlying intersections can be 
efficiently handled by the Eagle Co-ordiplex 
Controller, and at any time in the future 
it can be connected to a flexible, progres- 
sive, co-ordinated system, without discarding 
any equipment. 


Descriptive literature awaits your request. 


EAGLE SIGNAL SALES 
CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
(A Subsidiary of The Gamewell Company) 
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Daily Dependable Duty 


Indians are delivering millions of 


miles of service annually to police 
forces all over the country. 


Millions of miles of dependability— 
the daily duty of patrolling con- 
gested traffic as well as isolated areas. 


Rain or shine—heat or cold—on 
casual “rounds” or in hot pursuit* 
an Indian is always dependable. It 
has the power, the speed and the 
ease of handling so necessary to the 
officer. 


Indians’ dependability and stamina is 
proved by maintenance costs. Massa- 
chusetts State Police ran a fleet of 176 
Indians a million and a half miles at 
an average cost of 134c a mile for gas, 
oil, tires and repairs. 


*If you must use your gun, the left hand 
throttle (exclusive as standard equipment on 
Indians) leaves your right hand free for accu- 


rate shooting. 





Ua 
MOTOCYCLES 


INDIAN MOTOCYCLE CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 





Why not remember to mention THE American City? 
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~ A Modern Grade Crossing Protector 
for the Modern 


Highway 








At the moment of contact with the barrier, the 
wire rope gives an even bearing against the car. 
‘he snubber has not started to act. 


Compare the position of the snubber in 
this picture with its position in the illustra 
tion above. Here the snubber has moved 
to take up the shock. 


RDINARY crossing gates and roadside signals are no 
longer capable of providing the necessary safety to 
. the 27,000,000 motorists traveling our highways. 


4 Ifalowering barrier comes 


in contact with the roof 

Such old methods are inadequate. They were built for an of a — causes no — 

| age that is past. Motorists continue to crash through old- pecs anaes aati 
} fashioned wooden gates, and ride by signals. The toll in instantly. 


3 
I 
3 
3 
P 


fatalities and damaged property continues to increase at 
an alarming rate. 


No adequate means of protecting crossings, at a cost with- 
in reason, was available until THE HIGHWAY GUARDIAN 


Caught between 'owered barriers, a vehicle can push 
a barrier out of the way and drive to safety. The 


was developed. Now, with this new safety barrier, traffic barrier then closes and locks over the snubber. 
is stopped by force when necessary. It saves the motor- 

ist from his own rashness and carelessness. It puts a stop o 

to fatal accidents, prevents car wrecks and eliminates 

train delays. The fundamental idea from which THE HIGHWAY GUAR- 


DIAN has been developed was the ingenious conception 
of Mr. Joseph B. Strauss, eminent Iting gineer 
and builder of many of the world’s famous bridges. 





When considering highway improvements, make grade 
crossings as modern as the new roads you construct. In- 
stall THE HIGHWAY GUARDIAN. It costs but a fraction of rs 
the expense involved in grade separation. It makes thor- 


) Shaeiciugagcuuanstomr FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY 
: COMPANY, Inc. 


Write for complete details of THE HIGHWAY NEW YORK CHICAGO 
% GUARDIAN’S construction and operation. SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 














a Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


POLICE RADIO 


A SIZE AND TYPE FOR 
EVERY COMMUNITY 








= -® 
ie 
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VILLAGE OR 
SMALL CITY 
COVERAGE 





SMALL CITY OR 
SMALL TOWNSHIP 
COVERAGE 





AVERAGE METROPOLITAN 

INDUSTRIAL CITY AND AVER- 
CITY AGE COUNTY 

COVERAGE COVERAGE 


2) ft Bias 


ae e#@e24% ene 6 
a aft - 





STATE-WIDE COVERAGE 





LET US FIGURE OUT A 
COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR 
YOU. NO OBLIGATION 





DE FOREST RADIO COMPANY 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


SLIPPERY STREETS! 


lire or police apparatus 
speeding along — slippery 
Streets must vive trattice 
ample time to turn out to 





safety. \ powerful warn- 

ing blast from the Il ed- 

eral Coaster Siren is heard 

for blocks ahead, even by 

drivers ot closed cars 

There is sufficient time for 

traffic to clear, even on slippery streets. 

Just twe onds-contact-a-block on the a mn switch causes 
the Fe ther Coaster Siren to s¢ mall a mtinuous roar Let us 
send you further details 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Signal Division 


8701 South State Street Chicago, IIl. 








At LAST a BOW TIE for UNIFORMS 
That Will OUTWEAR Any Other TIE MADE! 


Policemen, firemen 
and postmen ll 
over the U. S. en- 
dorse this tie be- 
cause it: 


—holds its shape 
—is made of 
genuine leather 
—never cracks 
or discolors 


Write for further 
information 


CENTURY TIE 
co. 


9377 Woodside 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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BILATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 


is a modern construction 











It will flatten on the apparatus without cracking the 
rubber lining. It is the one hose that never bursts 
at hres. 

When in the market, let us tell you why. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE 


20 NO. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 








HONHORST TAR HEATERS 


“Built for service” 


ALL STYLES 
Portable and Stationary 
25 to 200 gallons 


See our page in Street Construction Section, 
Municipal Index, for the Kettle you need. 


Write for Pamphlet No. 15 on 
the New Oil Burning Heater 


THE JOS. HONHORST CoO. 


1016 W. 6TH ST. CINCINNATI, O. 
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SIGNS OF WELCOME 
GREETING YOU AS YOU ENTER THE 
ARENA AT THE 


ROAD SHOW 


IN 
ST. LOUIS JAN. 10 ro 16 












































ANOTHER MOHAWK LEADER 
48 ow A THREE-IN-ONE COMBINATION 














We are also showing our— 


HOTSTUF ASPHALT HEATERS 
MOHAWK HI-SPEED TOOL TRAILERS 
CONCRETE HEATERS, SALAMANDERS 
OIL-BURNING TORCH OUTFITS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER COMPANY 


60 WEAVER STREET SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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Oil-Burning 
Tar and Asphalt 


Heaters 


CoNNERY’S 


TYLE “J” oil-burning tar and asphalt heat- 

ing kettle is designed for highway main- 
tenance work and the roofing contractor. Of 
compact, improved modern design. It is sturd- 
ily made to withstand continuous and severe 
service. Burns kerosene, coal, oil or light fur- 
nace oil. Offered in five sizes: 60, 85, 110, 165 
and 200 gallons capacities. Rubber-tired wheels 
(optional equipment)—steel wheels with rol- 
lerbearings, standard equipment. 


Send for our little “Blue Book” illustrating our 
many specials in Tar and Asphalt Heaters, 
Oil-Burning Heaters, Oil Burners, Pouring 
Pots, Hand Spraying Attachments, Fire Wa- 
gons, Tool Heaters, etc. 


CONNERY & CO., Inc. 


4000 N. Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Distributing hot tar on the Turin-Carignano Road, Carignano, Italy 


THE 


TRADE MARK 






REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 


JUNIOR 


HEATER 48D 
DISTRIBUTOR 


This Distributor will heat and apply all varieties of bitumin- 





A bituminous Distributor, especially designed for municipal 
and general requirements, comprising road and street construc- 
tion and maintenance, calling for the application of bituminous 


material. 

For this service the Kinney Junior Distributor is a modern 
necessity in both local and foreign fields of road and street 
service, calling for a small size, light-weight, efficient Distributor 


ous material, hot or cold, in temperature and volume as desired. 
It is a separate power unit and may be mounted on any light 
motor truck chassis, including the new Ford models as shown 


in above cut of Distributor operating in Italy. 


The standard tank capacities of the Distributor are 250 and 
350 U. S. gallons,—convenient sizes for most efficient service. 


Catalog with prices and full details of construction furnished 


on request. 


equipment. 
Manufactured by 

cee ven ~»©0 KINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY hmm 

we BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. Psy trated 
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SAVE XX O SPEND 


| enroll ‘for Chohdanen, Travel, cea er 
other savings funds to accumulate— 
through vemndiee saving—the money to 
SPEND for the purposes indicated by these funds. 








You, too, are invited to SAVE to SPEND—on 
Civic Improvements. You know how seldom the 
funds are available to finance any but the absolutely 
essential—however desirable the others may be. 


So why not SAVE on some of the essential pro- 
jects to provide funds to SPEND on other contracts 
—without exceeding the budget—and thus provide 
the largest number of civic improvements with the 
available funds. 


How to save? Be sure of adequate competition 
on all contracts. Advertise them in the Proposal 
Columns of ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and 
reach all the bidders who may be interested in your 
contracts—both local and otherwise. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD has a national 
circulation of over 32,000 copies per issue among 
contractors, manufacturers and others interested in 
civil engineering construction work. Its Proposal 
Columns are checked every week by these readers 
for information of public works contracts to be let. 


SAVE TO SPEND by advertising future contracts 
in the most widely circulated —the best known 
and most dominant proposal advertising medium — 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD. 


If you would like more information about pro- 
posal advertising, write for a copy of the Proposal 
Form drawn up by the Associated General Con- 
tractors and ask for data on Engineering News- 


Record’s national proposal advertising service. This 
material will be gladly supplied without any obli- 
gation to you, 


Official Proposal Advertising Department 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


A MeGraw-Hill Publication—Member A.B.C. & A.B.P. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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THREE 
SANITATION HEADQUARTERS 


is now more truly the name than ever 


If you wish to clean streets better and faster and 
save money on bulk or night cleaning that will help buy 
other equipment or do other work—THE ELGIN. 

If you would remove filth from catch-basins or grit- 
chambers easily, in the most sanitary way and at lower 
cost—THE AUTO-EDUCTOR. 

If you dislike unsightly refuse collection units, if you 
would move ashes and garbage faster without dust, litter 


THE COLECTO. 








THE AUTO-EDUCTOR 
UNITS or spilling and for less expense 
< iN 


An inquiry about any or all will be welcomed 





ee 





THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 100 No. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK U.S.A. CHICAGO 
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Asheville sahes Dees Street aie 
with a Chausse Portable Asphalt Plant 


Patched streets usually mean bumps and unpleas- 
ant riding, but streets of Asheville, N. C., are 
always comfortable and smooth. 


Tees Se 


Spwe ese : eae Sora 


Se ee 





Si 
ne ge 


The most modern and economical street repair ma- 
chine on the market, portable and stationary types. 















A Chausse portable asphalt plant is used to repair 
asphalt, resurface concrete and brick. 
The work is done whenever necessary 
—no need to wait for a contractor’s 
plant to start up. The cost is much 
less, done by city forces. 


Other cities do all of their street re- 
pairs with Chausse plants at surpris- 
ingly low expense, less than $1 per 
yard of 2” mix, laid. 


It will pay every progressive 
city to investigate. Initial in- 
vestment is moderate and ad- 
vantages great in owning your 
own repair equipment. 


Chausse Products 


Asphalt Plants 


Tar Kettles Chausse Oil Barner Gompany cisco 


Kerosene Torches 


Sand Dri ° 
Mixer Sesion: Elkhart, Indiana Letters from Users 
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and he lettered it in 
half the time!” 


—with 
WRICO 
Lettering Guides 


By using WRICO Lettering Guides rather 
than the old “free hand” method, a degree 
of efficiency and economy is introduced in 
drafting room work that has not been 
equaled by the adoption of any other modern 
drafting instrument. 





WRICO Lettering Guides are saving time and 
improving the appearance of maps and draw- 
ings in many thousands of drafting rooms 
throughout the world. Thereason they have 
been adopted as standard equipment in these 
drafting rooms is that they enable anyone to 
do better lettering in less time than can be 
done in any other way. 














The WRICO Catalog 


Write TODAY for your copy 
of the 38 page WRICO Illus- 
trated Catalog containing a 
complete list of prices and 
showing samples 
of all sizes and 
styles of WRICO 


lettering. 


THE WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO., Ine. 


6 LACKAWANNA PLACE 


SOUTH ORANGE 


CANADA 
THE HUGHES-OWENS CO., Ltd. 
Montreal Ottawa EXPORT SALES OFFICE 
Toronto Winnipeg 44 Whitehall Street 


New York City 


NEW JERSEY 


AUSTRALIA 
J. CREFFIELD PTY., Lid 
LONDON OFFICE 171 King Street 
68-72 Windsor House Melbourne 


Victoria St., S. W. 1 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THE American City 
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CLETRAC 
222? 


aie anemia 
To be announced 
at the Road Show 





















CLETRAC 
TWENTY 


CLETRAC 
FORTY- 
THIRTY 


CLETRAC 
FORTY 


CLETRAC 
EIGHTY-SIXTY 


















At the 


ROAD 
SHOW 


you will find the Cletrac Ex- 
hibit in Building “A” in ad- 
joining spaces 24 and 44, Jan- 
uary 12 to 16, at St. Louis. 
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EVER before in a single tractor line 

has there been offered so extensive 
an array of industrial power units as you 
find in the 1931 Cletrac line-up. With a 
power range up to 1 maximum delivery 
of 80 h.p. in the big 80-60, the line meets 
fully every power need in road and gen- 
eral contract work. Up-to-the-minute 
in every mechanical detail — rugged as 
tough steels and sound design can make 
them — dependably powered with the 
most modern of tractor motors — these 
Cletracs offer unquestionably the greatest 
values from which to select your 1931 
tractor equipment. 


— Automatic lubrication on all models 


— Exclusive, patented planetary gear 
steering 


— Remarkably low oil and gas consumption 


See the Cletrac full line exhibit at the ROAD 
SHOW. The new smaller Cletrac with its marked 
advantages for small horsepower jobs— the new 
Cletrac “40-30” with its trim lines and superb 
performance — the Cletrac “20” — the old, trusty 
“40” — the incomparable “80-60” — all of these 
will be there to give you at first hand a complete 
picture of how Cletrac can serve you. 


Literature on any or all models 
will be mailed on request. 


The Cleveland Tractor Company 
19326 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





During January we hope you will remember to mention THe AMerRican City 
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TO BE ANNOUNCED 
AND EXHIBITED AT 
THE ROAD SHOW 
JANUARY 12TH 
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The 
EIGHTY- SIXTY 
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South Willard Street, Burlington, Vt., paved 
with Standard Refined Paving Asphalt. 









ASPHALTS } 


SOCONY BRAND 











Standard Asphalt Binder A Standard Cold Patch Asphalt g 

for surface treatment for repairing all types of a 

bituminous road surfaces q 

Standard Asphalt Binder B 4 

for penetration work Ee 

Standard Refined Asphalt | 

Standard Asphalt Binder C for_sheet asphalt paving Fy 

for the mixing method fe 

Standard Paving Flux rs 

Standard Asphalt Joint Fillers Bridge Asphalt and : 
for brick or block pavements Preserving Oils 


Specifications and all other particulars 
furnished upon request 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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LICENSEES 
Ma ATION OF FLORIDA MACASPHALT CORPORATION OF NEW JER MacasPHaLt [11 
Sta r 65 Court Street 2020 Union Avent 
La Hackensack, New Jersey Montreal, Canada 
Ma \TION OF GEORGIA MAcASPHALT Corp. OF MASSACHUSETTS Wma. P. McDonatt 
886 Glenwood Avenue, S.E. 910 Huntington Avenue 33-04 Lawrence Street 
Atlanta, Georgia Boston, Mass. hit Isl 
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sistered U. S. Patent Office 


























_ City, county and state offj 
minous paving material, whig . 
rolled at air temperatures ia 
storage for an indefinite p PH. 
by the mixing of coarse Bates 
MALASPHALT Bitumi bind 
nished in shipments g rain loa 
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t can be depe 
_ resilient, durable 
Bid over any substa 
b the resurfacing of 
Bd block, granite bloc 
and Bcadam. Hardly a city 
= -_, land treets or roads that coul 
1A) ba PHA inté ements by the use of MA 
al suited to maintenance work 
vind blend with old bituminous p 
icul’ “ASPHALT mixture used, aggr 
rat@@ that are similar to those used 

In this way, unsightly patches 


ent. 
iN ; “1 Be SHAIT FOR BRIDGE FLOORS AND 
SOSSINGS: 


bridge floors or railroad crossings MA\ 
s a non-skid surface that is so inherently 
pe affected by vibration of the bridge spa 
trains. Its positive bonding properties insure 
tion of the surface from the ballast and t 
rails, while its susceptibility to compactic 
pushing displacement insures smooth and 


! as MALASPHALT FOR AIRPORT RUNWAYS, B¥ 

= |= _ AND HANGAR FLOORS: F 
{AIASPHALI On airport developments, where particuladl 
skid and resilient surfaces are desired, MA 
already proved its value. Wherever it has 


solutely no damaging effects from tail-skid a¢ 
experienced. 


MAIASPHAIT FOR TENNIS COURTS AND 
GROUNDS: 


For the tennis court or basketball court, a 
skid surface is obtained by the application of 
MAEASPHALT This does not stain or disfi 
and eliminates the necessity of tapes or cc 
of lines. When considering permanency in 
ball court construction, use MAIZASPHALT. 


LAID COLD Write for the MAIASPHALT booklet, givi 


ACASPHALT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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HE discs of Hersey Water Meters, in 

fact every machined part, must meet 
rigid tests of measurement. Specially con- 
structed micrometers are used that will de- 
tect errors in dimension to the thousandth 
of an inch! Parts that are too large or too 
small must be reworked or are thrown out 
as defective. Such accuracy in construction 
and fitting of all parts of the Hersey Disc 
Meter is reflected in the accuracy of regis- 
tration of these meters. Initial accuracy be- 
cause of initial painstaking construction 
lasts over a longer period of years. Read- 
justments are unnecessary—testing in serv- 
ice is unnecessary. Maintenance is low and 
greater accuracy returns greater revenue to 4 
your department. Write us about Hersey 4 a 


en ad 
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Meters today. See Wh : | 
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« What per cent of your domestic meters is in the repair shop 

at some time during the year? Meters less carefully made than 

Hersey Disc Meters take their toll in repair expense. Avoid 
this expense—investigate Hersey Meters. 

















HERSEY 


WATER METERS 











Iliernsey MANUFACTURING Company — Main Office and Works: Corner E and 
2nd Streets, South Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices: New Yorn Crry, 290 Broadway; PortLanp, One., 475 Hovt Street 
Pruitapeceputa, Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; ATLANTA, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Bldg 
Darcas, Texas, 402 Praetorian Building.; Curcaco, Intiors, 10 South LaSalle Street 
SAN Francisco, Car., 690 Market Street; Los ANGeLes, Ca., 450 East Third Street 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tut 
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HERCULES ROLLERS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH DISTRIBUTORS 

















With the presentation at the 1931 
St. Louis Road Show of Hercules 
Models 60, 80, 100 and 120, Hercu- 
les offers a complete line of road 
rollers built to profitably handle 
any job. Hercules Rollers have 
won approval. You cannot buy 
any better—or as good. Don’t miss 
Hercules Booth No. B-51. 
THE HERCULES COMPANY - MARION, OHIO. 
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In order to best serve present and prospective users of 
Layne Water Supply Systems and Layne Pumps, asso- 
ciate companies have been formed and located at most 
advantageous points. The personnel of these compa- 
nies is made up of men long schooled within the parent 
organization. 





These men have the necessary technical and practical 
training. Each group has made an intensive study of its 
own particular territory so the customer's problems are 
most economically solved and analyzed. 


Each man realizes success depends upon service rend- 
ered and is eager and ready to deliver the highest type 
of service. 


Write for name of associate company 
serving your state 


LAYNE & BOWLER, Inc. 


Memphis Tennessee 
New York Chicago (Forest Park) Columbus 
Milwaukee Kansas City Memphis 
Norfolk South Bend Lake Charles 
Houston Teronto, Ontario Moosejaw, Sask. 
Paris, France Torreon, Mexico Stuttgart, Ark. 
Montgomery Jackson, Miss. Saigon, Indo-China 
Buenos Aires los Angeles Rio de Janeiro 
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Cover \\ ays~with sand, cinders or 
salt. Tha Gord Seas per 
sq. yd. & \nore\ Naifarm distri ution. 
Up to 30 ft\widths In one Operation. 


Ready fe bse Nand avattable 


for se uhusital Freurss\. Not 
2 men *Kequ © oe 


more 
operation. Kashy portable. Meets 


the situakiow where Short spac 
are cavere & truck lodd of 
matertal being used foXa num- 


ber of dangerous locations. 
The Goroco\offe 


relief\ from \seriod’s acc 
dents, and ra -ups. 





















BALMY 
SUMMER 
WEATHER 


Cover your oil treat- 
ments penetration and 
waterbound macadam, 
bleeding surfaces and all 
other types of maintenance 
or construction requiring not 
more than 50 lbs. of loose ag- 
gregate per sq. yd. The Goroco 
is a separate spreading unit, at- 
tachable to any make truck and in- 
terchangeable in one minute. One 
machine will keep a whole fleet of 
trucks busy. Hopper 8 ft. 6 in. accom- 

























Quantity spread r 
multiple slide-gate in 


lever-con- 
trol in ea i 


iform 


highway. 
stuyuction service. 








THE GOROCO MECHANICAL SPREADER CO. 


UPPER DARBY P. O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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meter purchase 








Design should be simple and absolutely balanced. . . Sen- 
sitiveness, even to the smallest flow ... Accuracy, un- 
questioned... Capacity, largest available... Pressure 
Absorption, lowest possible ... Durability, assurance 
of most years of dependable service . . . Mainten- 

ance, the very minimum .. . Price, reasonable. 


Further—these factors should apply regardless 
of capacity demand, climatic changes or water 
conditions. What other “yardstick of meas- 
urement” would insure your maximum earn- 

ings on invested capital. 

To say that the combination of these 
factors are featured in all sizes and 
types of Badger Meters, is a state- 

ment we specifically make. 
Follow closely the succeeding 
Badger advertisements for full 
amplification of these factors. 


z 
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BADGER METER MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WACO, TEXAS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Three Austin Motor Pick-Up 
Sweepers before the famous 
Houston Convention Hall 
where the National Democratic 
Convention of 1928 was held. 




















Houston. Texas, 


comes back to 


The City of Houston has had consid- 
erable experience with motor sweep- 
ers, having purchased various types 











Western Hot Patch Port- 
able Asphalt Plants pre- 
vent “peak and valley” 
repair schedules 


Repair schedules with “peaks” of 
frenzied patching, rolling and extra- 
help activity and “valleys” of worn- 
down, frost-bitten pavements, lay-offs 
and idle equipment are wasteful and 
unnecessary. The Western Hot Patch 
Outfit enables street and highway de- 
partments to keep up pavements the 
year round. It combines in a single 
easily portable machine, material heat- 
ing tanks, fire box, tool heater and 
mixing pan. Mixes the patch on the 
spot and puts in it HOT—the only 
way to make a lasting patch. 








Why not remember t 


Austin Motor Sweepers 


since buying their first Austin. However, after 
thoroughly sampling the market, they have un- 
mistakably demonstrated their final preference by 
their recent purchase of three more Austins. 


This is no new story with Austin Motor Pick-Up 
Sweepers. So satisfactory had their first Austin 
proved itself in operating efficiency and freedom 
from costly upkeep that when new equipment was 
needed, nothing but Austin Motor Sweepers would 
do. 


The features largely responsible for building 
Austin Motor Sweeper acceptance include: The 
standard 4-wheel Chassis, the Beltless Elevator 
and the 2-speed, 42-inch Oscillating Gutter Broom. 
Its dependable operation and the fine appearance 
it presents on the street are other factors that con- 
tribute to its great success with municipal author- 
ities everywhere. 

Write for complete information today on this 
and other types of equipment. The Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Co.. 400 North Michigan 
Avenue. Chicago. Illinois. Branches in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


Austin-Western 


ROAD MACHINERY 


n THe American Citys 
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Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


Users’ Opinions Count— 

















Laying 24-in. c. i. Bell and Spigot Pipe with 
LEADITE Joints. 


LEADITE COMPANY 


Land Title Building 









THE) FOLLOWING STATEMENTS 
WHICH APPEARED IN A LEADING 
WATER WORKS JOURNAL, ARE INDIC- 
ATIVE OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
LEADITE, FOR JOINTING BELL 
AND SPIGOT WATER MAINS: 


“TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE with Leadite has convinced 
the Water Company that it 
is a very satisfactory jointing material 
and for that reason it is using no other 
material in the jointing of cast iron 
water pipe.” ... 

“The continued use of Leadite will 
soon prove that it is an economical 
jointing material. It reduces the time 
required to lay pipe, saves in labor 
by eliminating large bell holes and the 
caulking of joints and reduces the 
waste of water by cutting down the 
leakage at joints.” 


“Ouality inspires confidence, 
—and holds it.” 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VEHICLE ACTUATED 


#ELECTROMATIC: 


TRAFFIC 


DISPATCHING 
SYSTEM 
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AUTOMATIC SIGNAL 
CORPORATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Activated Sewage Treatment Plant in California. Hardinge Clarifiers in Sedimenta- 
n Basins; Ruggles-Coles Dryer drying the sludge for fertilizer 


| Complete Treatment of Sewage 


The above pictured plant incorporates screening, 
clarification, disinfection, sludge conditioning, con- 
centration of sludge on continuous filters, and dry- 


ing in an indirect heat dryer. The dried sludge has 


a ready market as fertilizer. 
The plant accomplishes a 97+ reduction in sus- 
The plant plisl 9 

pended solids, and a 99.5+‘c reduction in patho- 


genic bacteria. 
Write for particulars 
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KS AS “ FICES 
NEW YORK,.N.Y.,122 EAST 42 0¢ STREET BARDINGMIL 
NEW YO 


YORA-PENNA” = SALT LAKE CITY UTAH: CONTINENTAL BANK BLDG. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Hardinge Equipment 
in the 


Sanitation Field 


Clarifiers 
Sludge Pumps 
Sludge Digestors 


Rugegles-Coles Dryers 
for 


Sewage Clarification 
Water Purification 
Sludge Digestion 
Drying Activated Sludge 
for Fertilizer 


Trade Waste Treatment 











RDIN 


Conical Ball, Pebble and Rod Mills, Ruggles-Cole Dryers, Feeders, 
Thickeners, Tubular Conveyors, Sanitation Equipment 





Mention THe American City—it helps. 
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HE filter valve as a rule is oper- 
Was as many times in one day 
as the distribution line or pumping 
station valve is in a year. Conse- 
quently the operating mechanism, 
seats and discs of the filter valve are 
subjected to many times the amount of wear 
encountered in other types of service. The 
moving parts are affected to a much greater 
degree by corrosion or oxidation since each 
operation of the valve removes the corrosive 
coating from the surfaces of these parts and 
thus prepares them for a renewal of the coating. 
You no doubt have experienced 
the difficulty and expense that 


such operating conditions entail 





and you will readily appreciate 


the actual dollars and cents 





economy of a filter valve built 





During December we hope you will remember to mention THe AMeErIcAN City. 






especially to meet these operating conditions. 


The new Michigan filter valve has been devel- 
oped specifically to fill that need. It incor- 
porates the greater strength, density and 
corrosion resistance of Meehanite Processed 
Iron. It permits greater allowable working pres- 
sures without any increase in the face-to-face 
dimension of the valve. It embodies a scien- 
tifically designed operating mechanism that 
greatly increases its dependability. 


Before closing your specifications for that filter 


plant, get the facts on just what can be saved by 
the use of this improved valve. 
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Made and sold the world 
And this figure is 
conservative. Truly, 
“Cash Registers of the 


Water Works Field.” 


over. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
PHOMSON METER CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street New York City 


“Pioneers in Meter Progress 
Yesterday  4¢)1) 4) Tomorrow” 


Neptune Meter Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Outstanding Road Construction 


in Wayne County, Michigan 


LITTLE over 24 years ago, Wayne County adopted 

a county road system by an overwhelming vote. 
- At that time there was not a mile of good road or 
a paved village street throughout the entire county. Exist- 
ing bridges were narrow and were designed to carry loads 
not in excess of 6 tons. During the last year in conjunc- 
tion with the State Highway Department on trunk line, 
Federal aid. inter-county roads, county roads and assess- 
ment district roads, a total of 1,384,225 square yards of 
concrete was completed, bringing the total yardage of 
concrete in the county up to 10,869,619, The yardage for 
this past year is the second largest total in the history of 
the County Road There are now 624,439 
miles of improved roads in Wayne County, including 


Committee. 


27.082 miles of roads over which jurisdiction has been 
The 
mileage of new roads built during the past season totals 
31.958. and 50.935 miles of old concrete roads have been 


relinquished to Detroit and other municipalities. 


widened. 

Some years ago, the Board of County Road Commis- 
sioners established 40 feet ultimate 
minimum width of its improved roads, and one of the 


of concrete as the 





SCHOOLCRAFT ROAD JUST 


EAST OF RIVER ROUGE BRIDGE NEAR 


Construction of New 
Roads and Widening 
of Existing Roads 


During the Past Year 


largest efforts this past year has been to widen existing 
concrete roads of a lesser width to the ultimate minimum. 
Every effort is to be made to add to this mileage annually 
until every improved road in the county 20 feet or less 
in width conforms to the ultimate minimum width of 40 
feet. 
concrete roads from time to time to serve local needs and 


The Board will. however. continue to build 20-foot 


to act as feeders to the superhighways, trunk lines, and 
secondary roads. Such service roads are designed for 
future widening. which will take place as soon as trafli 
demands increase to such an extent that the 20 feet of 
A 140-foot concrete 


road has a much greater traffic capacity than two paral- 


concrete becomes congested or unsafe. 


leling 20-foot concrete roads, in addition to being a safet 
road on which to travel. 


Widening the Fort Superhighway 


There has been for years a narrow strip of pavement 
on a narrow right-of-way on Fort Street, lying between an 
existing 80-foot city pavement ending at Woodmere Ave- 
nue and extending to the Fort Street Bascule Bridge over 
the River Rouge. This narrow pavement has now been 
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replaced with a new concrete pavement 80 feet in width, 
additional right-of-way having been acquired to provide 
120-foot width over-all, now known as Fort Superhigh- 
way. The Department of Street Railways of the city of 
Detroit relocated its car tracks and is now operating on 
them in the center of the 120-foot right-of-way. 

The work was done by county forces and carried on 
in such manner that traffic was maintained throughout the 
period of construction, Underdrainage was installed, curbs 
constructed, and the roadbed finished as a city-type pave- 
ment. 

Upon completion of the grade separation. around which 





REINFORCED CONCRETE SEA WALL APPROXI- 

MATELY 7,800 FEET LONG, ON THE LAKE 

SHORE DRIVE THROUGH THE VILLAGE OF 
GROSSE POINTE SHORES 


traffic is now detouring, this objectionable “bottle-neck™ 
will have been eliminated and a suitable connection pro- 
vided with the Fort Superhighway. Traffic on this south- 
erly entrance to the city of Detroit has steadily increased 
and the elimination of this narrow roadway has been 
badly needed because of the congestion which heretofore 
existed. 

Last year the Fort Superhighway was completed with 
a 204-foot width consisting of two 40-foot concrete pave- 
ments, providing four lanes of traffic in each direction. 
The original roadway on this extension was on a 66-foot 
right-of-way, and the additional land needed for widening 
to superhighway width was acquired partially by a replat- 





Copyright Kallo, Inc. 
MICHIGAN-SOUTHFIELD GRADE SEPARATION 
Aerial view of a separation of two superhighways which 
involves the construction of two 40-foot highway 
bridges in conjunction with a grade separation under 
the railroad and two highway bridges over the Rouge 
River 
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AT GROSSE POINTE SHORES 
COMPLETE, BEFORE BACKFILLING 


SEA WALL 


ting of the abutting frontage back to the new superhighway 
line, and also by outright purchase and condemnation of 
frontage. 

The acquisition of this right-of-way did not involve as 
many difficult features as were encountered in the busi- 
ness section of the city of Lincoln Park, because most of 
the property acquired was unimproved. It was necessary, 
however, to relocate sanitary sewers, sidewalks, water lines, 
police signals, and public utility poles, all of which re- 
quired considerable study and time. 


he Rebuilding of Jefferson Road or Lake Shore 
Drive 


The agreement consummated a year ago with the village 
of Grosse Pointe Shores for the improvement of Lake 
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STILLWAGON CURVE ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
SHOWING THE OLD CURVE AND THE NEW FILL 


Shore Drive from the Macomb-Wayne County line to Weir 
Lane, a distance of approximately 214 miles, has now 
been practically fulfilled. Late last year the necessary 
drainage structures, including a retaining wall to hold 
the fill adjacent to Lake St. Clair, were constructed. The 
fill back of this retaining wall, which provides the sub- 
erade for the concrete roadway, was also constructed last 
winter, which allowed ample time for sufficient settlement. 

Early in the spring of 1930 construction was begun on 
one 27-foot concrete pavement with curbs, built to city 
grades and properly underdrained. Upon completion of 
this 27-foot strip and after sufficient time had elapsed for 
curing, traffic was permitted to use the new pavement, and 
the old 18-foot-wide concrete pavement, which was con- 
structed in 1912 and 1913, has been broken, removed and 
replaced with another 27-foot concrete pavement. The fin« 
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FORT ROAD SUPERHIGHWAY AT THE NORTH LIMITS OF THE CITY OF 
10-foot 


Completed and opened to trafic this year. Two 
ished project now presents a section consisting of two 
27-foot-wide pavements, with a 22-foot parkway in the 
center, on a 120-foot right-of-way. 

The heavy traffic of this attractive driveway necessi- 
tated this improvement. It traverses a district of beauti- 
ful residences fronting on the drive on the west, and on 
the east one obtains an excellent view of Lake St. Clair. 
Residents along the drive were farsighted enough to real- 
ize that a wider pavement allowing free flow of the dense 
traffic would be less annoying to them than the narrow 
pavement which has served for the past seventeen years. 
Consequently, these frontage owners donated the neces- 
sary right-of-way, 120 feet wide, for the construction of 
the new highway. It is a fact that with the opening of this 
wider roadway, allowing free movement of traffic, con- 
siderable noise and objectionable odors from the starting 
and stopping of motors have been eliminated, particularly 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, when this roadway is 
heavily traveled by pleasure vehicles. 


Improving Telegraph Road 


Telegraph Road, a state trunk line, traverses in a 
north-and-south direction the entire distance across Wayne 
County, providing an excellent by-pass around the city of 
Detroit, has been widened to 40 feet of concrete the entire 
distance, approximately 20 miles. This widening has been 
done by the Board of County Road Commissioners, under 
contract with the State Highway Department. 

A year ago the road was widened to a 40-foot width 
for a considerable distance, and a 10-foot slab was added 
in another section on the east side. This year an additional 
10-foot strip of concrete was placed on the west side, 
providing a complete project within the county of a 40- 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLCRAFT ROAD JUST WEST OF LAMPHERE ROAD 


LINCOLN PARK 
concrete pavements on a 204-foot right-of-way 
foot pavement, underdrained and with curb installed 
where necessary, thus eliminating unsightly guard-rail at 
dangerous open ditches along this route. 

A difficult feature on one mile of this road was en- 
countered between Seven Mile and Base Line Road. In 
this area the work involved the excavation and disposal of 
approximately 150,000 yards of earthwork, the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete bridge across the River 
Rouge, the relocation of the channel of the river, the 
revamping of a golf course which was cut in two by the 
opening of this roadway, and the construction of a grade 
separation with Base ine 204-foot Superhighway. 

In order to complete this section as rapidly as possible, 
two large drag lines and two steam shovels were placed 
on the work with a sufficient number of trucks to dispose 
of the excavation, and the moving of the earthwork was 
completed at the rate of approximately 2,500 cubic yards 
per day for a total of approximately 60 working days. 


Michigan Superhighway Widened to 204 Feet 


During the last construction season the roadway on 
Michigan Superhighway was widened to 204 feet from 
the village of Wayne westerly to the Wayne-Washtenaw 
County line, and one 20-foot concrete pavement was con- 
structed on the new right-of-way. 

This superhighway is now 204 feet wide for a dis- 
tance of approximately 19 miles with the exception of 
two miles lying between the River Rouge and Outer Drive, 
entirely within the old village of Dearborn, and a study 
is now being made which will provide either for the wid- 
ening of this stretch of road or for its relocation, the 
results of the study to be recommended in the near future 
to the State Highway Department. 


Here the problem of relocating the Rouge River off the 204-foot right-of-way was encountered; 54,000 cubic yards of 


excavation were handled to accomplish this work. 


In the background may be seen the fills set up for the future 
construction of two 40-foot pavements 








The construction of this 20-foot concrete strip last year 
provided a lane for the use of trafhe and enabled the re- 
moval of the old existing 18-foot pavement and the con- 
struction of a new 20-foot slab on the south side, thus 
avoiding any interruption to traflic on this important high- 
way bisecting Wayne County in an easterly and westerly 
direction. 

The construction of this 20-foot concrete pavement on 
the south side is now completed, and underdrainage has 
heen installed through its entire length, several sharp 
curves have been eliminated which have been the scene 
of many accidents during the past. and two traffic lanes 20 
feet wide in each direction have been provided with a 
wide parkway in the center. 

Schoolcraft Highway, designated as a superhighway on 
the Master Plan, was started a year ago by acquiring the 
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necessary right-of-way to widen the old 66-foot road to 
the new 204-foot superhighway width. During the win- 
ter the Right-of-Way Division was busy accomplishing 
this, and by the spring of 1930 sufficient property had been 
acquired to begin paving operations. 

This superhighway is approximately 10 miles long and 
was built last year across the River Rouge, the river 
channel was relocated and a fill consisting of approxi- 
mately 55,000 cubic yards of earthwork was constructed. 
\ concrete pavement 40 feet in width has been constructed 
on this fill as far as Telegraph Road. From Telegraph 
Road westerly to the end of the project. one 20-foot con- 
crete pavement has been built on each side of the right-of- 
way, providing two lanes of traffic in each direction, which 
can be widened to meet traffic requirements to the ultimate 
1)-foot width specified for superhighway sections. 


Six Essentials of Traffic Law Enforcement 


By BURTON W. MARSH 
Traffic Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OME of the most important of the corrections of faults 
needed for the improvement of traflic law observance and 
enforcement are as follows: 

Reasonable traffic regulations.—The adoption of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code by states and of the Model Municipal 
Trafic Ordinance by cities. is the best method of insuring 
reasonable and uniform trafhie regulations. 

Signs, signals and markings._-These must be effective, sim- 


ple. sensible and wisely used. In cities, their application 
should be under the administration of a city traffic engineer. 
Traffic police.—There should be. in all cities of any size, a 


separate trafic police division of adequate size. These di- 
visions should be organized effectively to cope with their dis- 
patching, enforcing and citizen-informing functions. Best 
modern practice calls for fixed post officers, a mobile patrol- 
ling squad, a group to enforce street use regulations, an acci- 
dent prevention squad. a small group doing educational and 
officer-training work. a staff for keeping and analyzing rec- 
ords, and an adequate executive staff. 

Traffic officers should be effectively trained in their duties. 
For this purpose. a continuing traffic officers’ training school 
is recommended. 

Improvement in enforcement machinery and procedure. 
The chief executive of each city should analyze his traffic 
law enforcement machinery and its operation, and should re- 
quire thorough cooperation and coordination between its sev- 
eral parts. He should insist that officers be not punished for 
diong their duty and that it is not necessary for them to spend 
undue time (especially their own time) in court on trafhe 
Cases, 

There should be a prosecuting attorney to take charge of 
and effectively prosecute all important cases. 

All traffic cases should be heard by the smallest possible 
number of judges remaining continuously on this work. 
Where the number of traffic cases warrants it, there should be 
a separate traffic court with adequate record-keeping staff 
and facilities. and sufficient judges so that all cases will re- 
ceive thorough and mature consideration. 

\s an integral part of the traffic court. there should be a 
Violations Bureau or an ageney to permit a simplified proce- 
dure for handling minor offenses by “non-repeaters.” The 
National Safety Council bulletin entitled “Traffic Courts and 
Violations Bureaus” explains this idea and its application in 


detail. 
The Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance, in an Addendum 


following Section 59, presents valuable recommendations for 
the establishment and operation of a traffic violations bureau. 


Judicial officials hearing traffic cases should be high-grade 
members of the bar. selected for their qualifications for this 
work, and not for political reasons. Such judges should then 
be protected against being forced to yield to improper influ- 
ence and against losing their position for doing their duty. 
To this end, the local bar association in cities might use its 
good influence to prevent their removal for political reasons. 

“Fixing.’—The chief executive of the city, supported by 
leading civic groups. should insist that every traffic case be 
brought promptly to the trafic court or. in smaller commu- 
nities, to the judge hearing traffic cases. Organized public 
opinion should then demand that each case be promptly de- 
cided and disposed of upon its merits, without consideration 
of political expediency or personal friendships. “Fixing” is 
recognized to be one of the greatest obstacles to securing sat- 
isfactory trafic law observance and enforcement—it must not 
be permitted! 

The elimination of fixing. after heretofore mentioned cor- 


rections have been made, requires: 


a. Strong executive officials in sympathy with good en- 
forcement 
b. A strong and properly qualified judge, likewise in sym- 
pathy with good enforcement 
c. A powerful and informed public opinion constantly sup- 
porting the above-mentioned officials 
Education of the public.—Finally. and most important of 
all, the achievement of satisfactory trafic law observance and 
enforcement is dependent upon the continuous, effective edu- 
cation of the public on all phases of trafic matters. Among 
all of the ways that communities “fall down” on trafic law 
observance and enforcement, their inadequacy along educa- 
tional lines is the most important. In fact. few if any of the 
other corrections will be achieved and maintained without it. 
\ll safety organizations and civic groups should cooperate on 
making the general public really traffic-minded. A _ traftic 
commission, organized as recommended in the report of the 
Committee on Measures for Relief of Trafic Congestion of the 
Third National Conference on Street and Highway Safety, can 
be of great value in such educational work. It may often be 
the best group to sponsor such work. A good proportion, at 
least. of funds necessary for such educational work should be 
appropriated by the municipality, as this is one of the most 
economical end effective expenditures which the city can make 
toward improving traffic conditions. 
From a paper on “Law Observance and Enforcement Methods,” pre- 


sented at the annual meeting of the Highway Research Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, in Washington, D. C., December 12, 1930. 
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Cut Down the Nation’s Road Bill 





by Building Better Roads 


KE have reached a stage in this country where we 

must approach the study of highway construction 

from a more scientific standpoint. As a whole, 
road construction has not kept pace in this respect with 
building practice or other important branches of the con- 
struction industry. While many refinements of detail have 
been made in recent years in highway design and methods, 
from the economic standpoint present practice is little 
advanced from what it was twenty to thirty years ago. 
We Americans waste enormous sums in the upkeep of un- 
suitable types of roads and in tearing up and replacing 
old highways, thus squandering money which should be 
devoted to the building of additional roads. 

Many of our important highways are not built sub- 
stantially enough to meet the requirements of present 
traffic demands. An arterial road which is not equal to 
the traffic likely to use it involves a great waste of money. 
We frequently fail to discriminate between the different 
types of roads necessary to meet varying soil and traffic 
conditions. Many communities, in planning new roads. 
ask “How much have we to spend?” and not “What kind 
of road do the conditions demand?” Yet the volume of 
traflic the road must carry and the type of construction 
required in a given case are the really vital problems. 
Moreover, the public mind insists that awards for road 
construction shall be made to the lowest bidder. By lowest. 
they mean lowest by the absolute standards of American 
currency, but not necessarily lowest for the service the 
road will give to the public for each dollar expended. 

We are still not very far from the days of the old type 
of highway builder, the tip-cart contractor, a familiar type 
of a generation ago. There have been comparatively few 
changes in construction procedure to meet new condi- 
tions such as we find in other branches of engineering and 
construction. There is a great opportunity for improve- 
ment in the mechanical operations of road building. 

The public appreciate a good road when they drive over 
it. But the public has little conception of advanced engi- 
neering practice in road construction, of methods, ma- 
terials, and the conditions under which they may be most 
economically applied. 


Congestion Is Resulting in Diminished Driving 


We are spending 1!» billion dollars annually on Fed- 
eral, state and county roads, according to a recent esti- 
mate of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. We are prob- 
ably spending more than half as much on city streets and 
their upkeep. Yet still more and more money is needed. 
Congestion is not only slowing down traffic, but is also 
resulting in the diminished driving of automobiles. An 
analysis by the Bureau of Public Roads indicates that 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000 miles of local roads must 
be built in the United States to provide for the future 
requirements of traffic. An intelligent approach to road 
construction problems is important not only to every 
driver, every business which employs a truck or delivery 





An Interview with Colonel Charles R. Gore, 


Reported by Hamilton M. Wright 


wagon. every shipper of freight by truck, every bus com- 
pany. and every automobile manufacturer and agent. but 
to every individual, since all share directly or indirectly 
in the enormous cost of streets and highways. 


Economical Salvage of Old Streets 
tn) 


There are thousands of miles of streets in American 
cities which are in very bad shape. Shall they be torn 
up entirely and new streets laid down in their places? 
Or shall local engineers study the problem and determine 
whether it is not possible economically to use the old 
street as a base for a new surface? 

We are accustomed to hear public officials say in effect, 
“Here is a street that cost $200.000. Old type. Out of 
date. It is breaking up badly. Let’s tear it up and install 
a new road in its place.” 
view is beginning to gain ground. Officials are beginning 
to consider whether it is not possible to salvage some of 
that $200,000. If the old foundation is solid but the sur- 
face is rough and wavy. it may frequently be possible to 
utilize the old construction in whole or in part and to 
supply merely a new top consisting of some appropriate 
material at a relatively slight expenditure of time and 


But a more economical point of 


money. 

If the road has broken up because of insufficient drain- 
age of the subgrade, they must of course correct this fun- 
damental fault before constructing a new road, by intro- 
ducing adequate provisions for carrying off the ground 
They are beginning to appreciate the fact that 
each stretch of road is a specific problem in itself, and 
must be treated as such. It is not enough to say, “The 
last road we built has stood up in good shape. Let’s build 
another just like it.” 
new road may be entirely different. 


water. 


The requirements of the proposed 
The texture of the 
soil upon which it is to be built may vary from the previ- 
ous case. A _ soil analysis must be made to find out 
whether the base will yield and settle. or whether it will 
swell under the influence of water. The materials at hand 
which can be most economically used may not be the same. 
It may have to support a heavier traffic, or perhaps a 
lighter traffic not demanding such an expensive type of 
In fact, the specifications, foundations, 
surface, and texture of the soil, all lend themselves to 
scientific study. 


construction. 


Heavier Traffic Demands Stronger Roads 


New conditions in traffic are demanding far more rap- 
idly moving vehicles. 
more automobiles, all proceeding at high rates of speed, 
demand a stronger type of construction than has hereto- 
fore been used on arterial highways. If a road develops 
rough spots, speedy and heavy traffic will increase them. 
The cheapest road is one whose initial cost plus future up- 


Faster trucks, larger busses, and 
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keep is least over a period of years. One of the most 
important studies to which road engineers should devote 
themselves is to reduce the cost of upkeep. ‘No one has 
yet determined how long the life of a road can be made. 
If the upkeep can be greatly reduced and the life of the 
road be greatly increased, a more substantial road carry- 
ing greater and heavier traffic is frequently justified, as it 
will prove cheaper in the end. 

The automobile, truck and bus have become so firmly 
a part of our industrial fabric that we must consider their 
movement over the highways from a new point of view. 
When we observe many pavements constructed only a few 
years ago at large cost, being torn up and replaced. we 
cannot successfully maintain that the road-building indus- 
try has risen to anywhere near the level of engineering 
skill, durability, and economy which the importance of 
automotive traflic demands. We cannot afford to spend 
two billion dollars a year for roads which must be torn 
up and rebuilt, or practically so. in twenty years or less. 


The Engineer in Analytical Study of Highways 


But I believe we have reached the turning point. For 
many years the Bureau of Public Roads has been doing 
splendid educational work by precept and example. as also 
have engineers of the several state highway departments, 
and to some extent, of cities, counties and private own- 
ers. I believe that, generally speaking. the engineers asso- 
ciated with Federal, state, county, and city highway and 
street work are alive to more constructive thought in road 
matters. I feel that within the next fifteen years we shall 
look back upon our present road methods as very wasteful 
and unscientific. This result must come largely through 
the engineering profession, which must try out present 
highway construction and eliminate its defects, retaining 
only such present methods as are worth-while, and com- 
bining them with new ideas gained by experimentation and 
research. The analytical type of mind is needed in high- 
way development. This type is largely produced by the 
engineering schools. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads has approached its 
task from the analytical angle and because of its great 
influence has effected many improvements. The technical 
colleges are now including the science of road building as 
a part of their curriculum. My own company has for 
thirty years maintained a laboratory for the testing and 
check-up of road materials and methods. Every problem 
that arises in the art is carefully analyzed. The laboratory 
is given a great variety of problems to investigate. It has 
always been its policy to make the results of the laboratory 
work available for public officials. Technicians of the 
company lecture at some thirty colleges and universities 
in the winter when they are less occupied with road work. 
New ideas in the paving field are investigated. Samples 
are sent in from all street work being done by the company 
and subjected to comparison with prescribed formulae. 
We also maintain a technical service department with 
resident engineers in all sections of the country. We have 
also installed road laboratories in many foreign countries. 
Several of the states maintain very fine road laboratories, 
but I daresay much of their very important work is un- 
known to the average citizen of those states. 


\ public appreciation of what is being done and of the 
problems affecting road making is vital to improvement 
because the public is the final arbiter of the sort of roads 
it will have. Since road construction is paid for from the 


public funds, it is more rigidly determined by the public 
influence than private construction of any sort. If we 
wish to build a skyscraper we call in an architect, but the 
public itself determines the sort of road it desires, though 
it is not sufficiently enlightened to exercise a discriminat- 
ing opinion. A very marked distinction exists between the 
public mind and the private mind. The composite public 
mind is represented annually by the public authority 
which exists in the community. Fear of public criticism 
permeates the officials. But the individual members of the 
public are seldom, if ever, sufficiently advised to distin- 
guish between what is right and wrong in road building. 

As Thomas MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, has remarked, a public official feels constrained to 
accept the low bid for road construction, after it has been 
made public, even though he feels the bidder cannot fulfill 
the specifications at the price quoted, because he does not 
wish to buld a skyscraper. we call in an architect. but the 
It would be morally incumbent upon him to accept the 
lowest bid if the bid were from a responsible bidder and 
provided the road were the best that could be selected for 
the purpose, and represented the greatest intrinsic value, 
dollar for dollar expended. But under our present system 
of bidding it is only occasionally that these factors are 
combined in a single bid. 

I think the solution of our present situation lies in the 
education of the public so that people will take almost as 
keen an interest in their roads and highways as they do in 
their homes. An enlightened public opinion will reward 
and stimulate improvements in road construction. 


Epirortat Note.—Colonel Gow, whose sound advice is quoted in this 
interview, is former chairman of the New England Committee of Thirty 
to investigate the St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Project, inventor of 
the Gow caisson method of installing foundations, Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Planning Division of Massachusetts, lecturer at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. author of many books and articles, and now 
President of Warren Brothers Company. of Boston. He is recognized as 
an outstanding authority on road practice throughout the world. 


A Residential Suburb as a 
Wild-Life Sanctuary 


F robins, bluebirds, flickers, chickadees, woodpeckers, and 
all of the hosts of other birds disappear from their ancient 
woodland communities as soon as these show signs of be- 

coming residential subdivisions. then the newcoming human 
residents. many of them just escaping from cubbyhole apart- 
ments in congested sections of the big city, have lost one of 
their greatest potential pleasures. Why not keep both? 

Thus reasoning. developers of Greenvale, in Westchester 
County. N. Y.. incorporated a special nature-planning feature 
in their undertaking. To the profuse growth of dogwood 
elderberry bushes, and wild grape vines are being added 
many native mulberries and other food-producing shrubs and 
trees. Bird-houses are being installed, in a great variety of 
sizes and architecture. and automatic feeding devices pro- 
vided. These measures, with complete protection against 
hunting. at first seemed adequate to ensure the familiar pres- 
ence of birds and small furry animals about houses and 
grounds. But the shortest route of reasoning led to the con- 
clusion that no home community is complete without pet cats, 
and that the unrestricted cat in this haven would speedily wax 
fat. Therefore, a novel clause now written into the restric- 
tions covering the sale of all Greenvale lots prohibits the 
running at large of cats in the community. 

The unusual seclusion, the splendid forest trees, and the 
dense undergrowth that are among the distinguishing features 
of this new subdivision provide opportunity for a permanent 
sanctuary. It is the hope of its sponsors that the plan may be 
adopted by other developers in the lower part of Westchester 
County from which birds and small wild animals are fast 
being driven. 
















Roadmaking 
in the Netherlands 


HE construction of roads in the Netherlands is carried 
on by all the political units into which the country 
is divided—the national government, the provinces, 

the townships, local drainage boards, “polder” boards, 
and, in a few places, by the Department of National De- 
fense and by private individuals. The national govern- 
ment, the provinces and some of the municipalities or 
townships have carefully formulated programs of road 
construction. 


National Road Construction Program 


The road improvement and building program of the 
national government at present includes approximately 
110 miles of second-class roads. 1,017 miles of third-class 
roads, all now in existence, and the construction of 657 
miles of new roads. All roads now in existence are to be 
converted gradually into first-class roads, and all new 
roads will be of this class. 

The national roads are main highways which connect 
the various parts of the country and may be considered 
in a sense as military roads, although they are actually 
designed to meet the requirements of the increasing auto- 
motive vehicle traffic and to serve as the main arteries of 
land transportation, to be fed by the roads constructed by 
the provinces and other minor political divisions of the 
country. 


Provincial Road Programs 


Each of the eleven provinces comprising the Nether- 
lands has its own program of road construction and im- 
provement, which aims at the completion and amplifica- 
tion of the national system. The roads now existing con- 
sist of 249 miles of first-class, 698 miles of second-class 
and 1,182 miles of third-class roads, all of which are to be 
gradually improved so as to bring them up at least to the 
second class. The programs also call for the construc- 


CANAL DIKE ROAD NEAR AMSTERDAM 


Illustrating one of the difficulties encountered in road construction 
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tion of approximately 86 miles of first-class and 108 miles 
of second-class roads. 


Municipal or Township Road Programs 


The provinces of the Netherlands are divided into 
“Gemeenten,” or municipalities, which correspond in a 
way to townships, each urban center controlling a certain 
area of the surrounding open country, and certain of the 
roads in these districts are under the care of the municipal- 
ities. Some of the municipalities have more or less well- 
defined programs, but these programs are merely parts of 
the records of the city authorities and are not published. 
There are also local boards, which correspond in a way 
to town boards, which have the care of roads in their 
These boards are those which have control of 
Such boards 


districts. 
certain reclaimed areas known as “polders.” 
are also particularly charged with the care of the dikes 
and the drainage in the districts that are under their su- 
pervision. 


Types of Roads 


Every known type of road exists in the Netherlands, and 
any given highway may be partially built of macadam, 
brick, small paving-stones, Belgian blocks, wood blocks, 
asphalt or concrete. Consequently, no uniform type of 
roads exists. The width of the road is also governed by 
the special conditions existing in the particular locality 
The government plans provide that most of 
the roads are to be 5, 5.5 or 6 meters, or approximately 
16.6, 18 or 19.7 feet in width, but in some instances the 
width is to be as great as 12 meters, or approximately 
39.4 feet. 


The provincial roads are about 5 meters in width as a 
rule, although there is naturally much variation, the roads 
in the hilly or dune section being broader than those in 


where it lies. 


in the Netherlands 
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the “polder” districts. where 
they often follow the water- 
control dikes. In the future. 
it will be necessary to adapt 
the roads to be improved 
to the special circumstances 
existing in the place where 
they lie or are to be built. 
Some of the provinces have 
adopted a uniform width of 


; meters, or approximately SAND FILL FOR 





4 NEW ROAD BED 


heavy traflic is a serious one. 

In olden times roads can 
scarcely be said to have ex- 
isted, the canals forming the 
most important means of 
communication. | Towpaths 
were provided on the dikes 
constructed along the canals, 
many of which were consid- 
erably above the surround- 
ing land. and these paths 
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2:5 feet. The sand has settled into the soft subsoil, forcing up gradually came to be used as 

: a ? ; the surrounding land The bulge in the foreground highways. which were. suf- 
Classification of Roads was the bed of a canal before it was forced up by the 


settling of the sand 


Owing to the fact that so 
many different types of roads. with respect both to width 
and to construction. exist in the Netherlands, it is very dif- 
ficult to place them in any classification which will not be 
misleading to a certain extent. The “Motor and Bicycle 
Law” provides that the roads of the country are to he di- 
vided into three classes, but that the classification is to be 
made by the national government for the roads under its 
care, while the provinces and townships shall classify the 
highways for which they are responsible; it is stated only 
that “the roads may be placed in any one of the three 
classes in accordance with its suitability for heavy motor 
traffic.” but no specifications are given as to the width 
or construction of the various classes. The result is that 
there is a lack of uniformity, and a road which is con- 
~idered second class in one province may be a third-class 
road when it passes into another province, although it may 
he exactly the same kind of road. 

According to a classification which has been published 
by the association of owners of commercial automotive ve- 
hicles. the reads in the northern sections of the country 
are mostly second and third class. the provinces of Gron- 
ingen. Friesland and Drenth having no first-class roads at 
all. The quality of the highways improves to the south- 
ward, the provinces of North Brabant and Limburg having 
no third-class roads. Those in the former province are 
about equally divided between the first and second classes, 
while those in Limburg are all first class. 

Many of the so-called asphalt roads are merely mac- 
adam roads which have been light-surfaced with asphalt. 
but. although the maintenance of such roads is expensive 
in comparison with really first-class asphalt roads, they 
serve their purpose as well as long as they are kept in 


good repair. 
Total Length of Roads 


The total length of the existing roads which are con- 
sidered as “surfaced” roads is 15.816 miles, of which 11,- 
990 miles are under the management of the townships and 
other local units, the national system being 1,123 miles 
and the provincial roads 2.704 miles. 


Construction Problems 


With the exception of a belt of sand dunes which fol- 
lows the North Sea along most of the coast of the Nether- 
lands. the western third of the country lies below the level 
of the sea, and the soil is composed of alluvial deposits of 
unknown depth. Much of the surface soil in this region 
consists of vegetable mold. often in the form of peat, be- 
low which are beds of sand and clay. Consequently, the 
problem of constructing a roadbed which will sustain 


ficient for the vehicular traf- 
fic of olden times. In the 
low-lying sections of the Netherlands, these towpaths have 
tended to fix the course of most of the existing roads and, 
as time went on. they were improved and widened. but in 
many cases it has been difficult to increase the width. 
because the canal lay on one side. while buildings and 
improvements of various kinds came into existence on the 
other side. Also, it is often difficult to obtain dirt for 
increasing the size of the embankment, although this is 
usually accomplished by hauling the sand dredged out of 
the ship canals and ship lock sites to the roadway in 
barges. 

One of the accompanying photographs shows a typical 
dike road near Amsterdam. with the canal on one side 
above the level of the land on the other side. Where the 
grade is to be raised to a considerable height. the weight 
of the sand sometimes causes it to sink into the soft soil 
or, rather, to displace the soil by forcing it aside. An 
instance of this is shown in the second photograph. the 
bulge in the foreground having been the bottom of a canal 
before the sand in the background sank. So soft is the 
subsoil in many places that a galloping horse will cause 
the surface to undulate visibly. 

In the dune regions along the North Sea and to the 
southward of the Zuider Zee, conditions are not so bad, 
although the sand is by no means an ideal material for the 
foundation of a road, as it tends to settle and to move so 
that the roads soon become wavy. 

The country itself possesses practically no material from 
which roads may be built, for there are no stone quarries 
or gravel beds except in the narrow strip lying between 
Belgium and Germany, and it is accordingly necessary to 
import from Germany practically all of the material used 
for the construction of the foundation and for the sur- 
facing of the roads where brick manufactured in the Neth- 
erlands are not used. 


Financing of Road Construction 


The principal source of funds for the construction of 
roads in the Netherlands is the vehicle tax, which is ap- 
plicable to all classes of vehicles, but particularly to the 
automotive vehicles and bicycles. The tax on bicycles is 
2.50 florins a year, this being equivalent to $1. while the 
tax on motor vehicles is based on the weight. the charge 
running from 10 florins or $4, for motorcycles weighing 
not more than 132 pounds, up to 8 florins, or $3.20, per 
hundred kilos for cars carrying more than 7 passengers. 
Under this schedule, a bus weighing 3.000 kilograms 
would pay 240 florins, or $96 per year. The tax on motor- 
trucks is 6 florins, or $2.40 per hundred kilos. with a min- 
imum of 48 florins, or $19.20. 
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The vehicle tax produced 15,928,227 florins, or approxi- 
mately $6.371,290, in 1929, and the national government 
budget provided for the expenditure of 25,150,000 florins, 
or $10.060.000, on road construction in 1930. The law 
specifies that the income of the road fund arising from the 
vehicle tax is to be augmented so far as may be necessary 
by appropriations from the general funds of the govern- 
ment. as well as by advances of such amounts as may be 
required to carry on the work, these advances being 
chargeable against funds which may become available in 
later vears. 

The part of the road fund not required for work to be 
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done under the national program is divided among the 
provinces on the basis of the mileage of roads existing in 
each. but in no case is the amount available from this fund 
sufficient for the carrying-out of the provincial programs. 
and the deficit is made up by appropriations from the 
general funds of the provinces which have no special tax 
for roads. The cost of maintenance of the national and 
the provincial roads is paid from the road funds of the 
bodies concerned. The townships and local boards ap- 
propriate from their general funds such sums as they re- 
quire for the maintenance and construction of their 
roads. 


Mexiean Federal Highway Construction 


By P. K. SCHUYLER 


Formerly Bridge Engineer, Comision Nacional! de Caminos 





ARCH BRIDGE, MEXICO-LAREDO ROAD 


COMPREHENSIVE plan for constructing a system 
of Federal highways was laid down in a law passed 
by the Mexican Congress on March 19, 1925. 

Funds for carrying on this work were provided by a tax 

placed on gasoline equal to 5.7 cents (American) per 

gallon, and by a tax placed on the manufacture of tobacco. 

Work was undertaken immediately on the more important 


r 3 


portions of the highway system, and great progress has 
heen made. The first roads on which construction was 
undertaken were adjacent to Mexico City, and connected 
Mexico City with Pueblo, Pachuca and Cuernavaca. 

Mexican engineers who had had training in highway and 
bridge construction were not available, and so the Mexican 
Government determined to employ a number of experi- 
enced highway engineers from the United States to initiate 
the construction program. The American engineers worked 
with Mexican assistants, and in a short period of time the 
Mexican engineers developed so that they are now carrying 
on the comprehensive highway construction program. 

The Comision Nacional de Caminos, or the Federal 
Highway Commission, was placed in charge of this work. 
These roads were built and are being maintained directly 
under the supervision and direction of this agency of the 
Federal Government. This is a departure from the United 
States practice, whereby the highways were constructed 
and are maintained by the various individual states or the 





political subdivisions of the states, although the United 
States Government participates by appropriating Federal 
Aid funds to be expended by the individual states subject 
to the approval of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Local Problems 


\ number of problems were encountered in undertaking 
the construction programs. Local road surfacing mate- 
rials had to be experimented with, and where satisfactory 
were utilized. Trafic was not heavy enough to warrant 
the construction of concrete highways. Steel proved to be 
expensive in Mexico, whereas concrete could be built at 
about the same cost as in the United States, and stone 
masonry could be built cheaper. Stone masonry and con- 
crete were therefore used to a large extent in the construc- 
tion of bridges and culverts. Some difficult problems in 
location were also encountered, because many of the old 
trails built centuries ago in Mexico were constructed for 
the passage of animals only and followed very steep 
grades and had poor alignment. In a number of instances 
entirely revised locations had to be adopted so as to elimi- 





STEEL SPAN WITH CONCRETE APPROACHES, 
SALADA RIVER, MEXICO 
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nate the steep grades existing on these trails. which in 
some instances ran as high as 25 per cent. 

Facilities for shipping materials were not always ade- 
quate. For instance, the state of Chiapas had no railroad 
facilities and has never before had a road passable to auto- 
In this state the ship- 
ping of materials and supplies proved to be a rather dif- 
Numerous different types of country were 
encountered, The north of Mexico is to a large extent 
desert, whereas in the central portion there are very high 
mountain ranges. while along the coast and in the southern 
In each of these sections 


mobiles at all seasons of the year. 


ficult problem. 


portion tropical jungles exist. 
roads suited to the country had to be developed and built, 
making use of local materials as much as possible. In 
the vicinity of Mexico City a volcanic stone named “tex- 
ontle” was found, which when used for surfacing and 
given three oil treatments provided a most satisfactory and 
durable surface. 
Labor 

The labor, although plentiful, was entirely untrained. 
and much time and effort had to be spent in directing and 
instructing operations. Work could oftentimes be accom- 
plished by hand labor in place of machinery, as the hand 
labor proved to be more economical because of the low 
rate of wages. Laborers were paid approximately 75 cents 


(American) per day. 


More Road Building Urged to 


BOUT 75 per cent of the cost of road building goes to 
A labor directly or indirectly. Road building means a 
stimulation of business in cement, brick, stone, steel, 
read-building machinery and automobiles. and the immediate 
result of such projects would be a rapid increase in employ- 
ment, according to a recent statement by A. W. Childs, Chief 
of the Automotive Division of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Childs spoke through Radio Station WOL at Washing- 
tong. D. C., in connection with the annual convention and 
Road Show of the American Road Builders’ Association in 
st. Louis. January 10 to 16. He sees the prospects for larger 
road programs in 1931 as exceedingly bright, bond issues for 
more than $250,000.000 having been voted by the states in No- 
vember. To quote: 

“Tonight | want to talk to you about the high road to pres- 
perity, the most popular road of all time. The United States 
is seeking to resume that road after a “detour” through busi- 
We can well afford to consider increased 
read construction as a valuable aid. 

“With more than 50 per cent of the road-building dollar 
voing directly to labor, and something like 25 per cent more 
going indirectly. by way of the production of machinery and 
materials, the immediate result of larger road programs would 
be a rapid increase in employment. More roads would create 
sales for more automobiles. in turn giving more men jobs: 
private business would follow the example of the Govern- 
ment and increase its working capital, and better business 
conditions in general would result. 


ness depression. 


“Road and street construction and maintenance is the larg- 
est market in the United States for cement, sand, crushed 
stone, vitrified brick and asphalt. There is a tremendous con- 
sumption of steel in building bridges, reinforcing pavements 
and producing road machinery. 


“Since the reads and streets belong entirely to the people. 
the people have an opportunity to solve their own unemploy- 


Concrete Bridges for Dry Rivers 


Reinforced concrete had never been used for highway 
bridge construction in Mexico and it was necessary to work 
up a series of standard plans for bridges and culverts and 
to instruct the field organization as to methods of construc- 
tion. Many of the rivers in Mexico provided unusual 
problems, having little or no water during the dry season. 
whereas in the wet season they became raging torrents, and 
in the construction of bridges it was often hard to visualize 
the amount of water which would pass down the water- 


way during the rainy season. 


Systematic Construction 


Since the beginning of this construction program, work 
has been carried along more or less consistently, although 
a number of interruptions have occurred. The number 
of automobiles in the republic of Mexico has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and the demands for additional high- 
ways have occurred. At the present time the Federal 
Government is engaged in the construction of a rather 
comprehensive system of highways connecting the largest 
cities in the republic. When completed, this will be of 
tremendous benefit and advantage to the country. The 
completion of this system will require a number of vears 


to accomplish. 


Stimulate Return Prosperity 


ment problem by putting the tremendous power of increased 
construction to work. 

“The number of people engaged in the building and main- 
tenance of roads and streets has never been determined ac- 
curately. A rough approximation can be made by considering 
that in the working season of about eight months, the average 
expenditure is about $250,000,000 a month. It is readily seen 
that $125,000,000 a month is being paid direct to labor. This 
is an important item in the national labor budget. 

“On Federal-aid construction alone—a comparatively small 
part of the total expenditure—47.686 men were employed in 
September, 1930. Road and street maintenance and the local- 
ly financed work of the cities, counties and states employ 
many times as much labor as Federal-aid construction. More 
and more people are being employed in highway work. 

“This appropriation for 1931 is already being spent by the 
state highway departments, and the funds for 1932 may be 
made available in advance by congressional action. President 
Hoover's Emergency Committee for Employment has been 
asked by the American Association of State Highway Officials 
to foster an emergency Federal appropriation of $250,000,000 
for highway construction. 

“Of course. a highly desirable thing in this unemployment 
crisis would be to start the wheels turning in all the fac- 
tories. But until that can be done, the immediate appropria- 
tion of funds for public work will create a host of temporary 
jobs. Maintenance and repairs of public works have possibili- 
ties of expansion and many suc? s may be undertaken now 
instead of being put off. Th’ » sent is a favorable time 
to do such work as the elimination of dangerous curves, the 
cutting-back of roadside banks that obscure vision at curves. 
the widening of grades in anticipation of future surfacing. 
the repairing and painting of traffic signs and other local 
betterment work designed to improve the safety of highways, 
which can be started quickly without extensive preliminary 


planning.” 
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THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT ATHENS IN 
REPLICA 


It forms the entrance to the Valve Chamber and 
Inspection Galleries of the Dam 


HE capital of Greece, ancient center of sculpture and 
liberal arts, is about to win its age-old struggle 
against thirst. Athens was founded about 1259 B.C. 

and is believed to be the oldest city of continuous inhabi- 
tation in the world. Throughout its long history it has 
scarcely ever been free from serious difficulty in securing 
an adequate supply of water. As early as the sixth century 
B.C., rigid laws were enacted by Solon to conserve the 
meager sources. but despite his efforts. the populace is said 
to have suffered. Not until several centuries later when 
the Roman Emperor Hadrian and his successor. Antoninus 
Pius. built the Hadrian aqueduct. was any reliable supply 
provided. 

The Roman aqueduct was completed about the year 140. 
and served the city until some time in the Dark Ages. when 
invading Goths and Vandals were in control of Greece. 
During that period of destruction the aqueduct was dam- 
aged. abandoned, and finally lost to the memory of the 
people. Not until the time of our own Civil War were its 
possibilities as a source of supply rediscovered. It was 
then cleaned and repaired, and up te the present time 
has been in service. 

In 1922 the per capita supply of Athens was only 11. 
gallons, and during that year the enormous influx of Greek 
refugees from Turkey began. Their arrival, and other fac- 
tors, almost tripled population within a period of two 
years. Probably no other city in the world has undergone 
such a precipitous expansion. or faced such a sudden 
emergency with respect to water. 
months the Greek Government not only overcame the emer- 


Yet within a period of 


gency but also proceeded with plans for an adequate 
supply. 

In this article it is net 
the program, but the prir 


‘racticable to give details of 

features of the work, which 
was performed by American engineers and constructors, 
are here briefly explained. 


Emergency Measures 


To meet the immediate necessity, it was decided to in- 
crease existing sources of supply wherever possible. These 
consisted of springs, artesian wells, and galleries driven 


Athens to Relieve Its Thirst 








By W. P. CHRISTIE 


Ulen & Company, Contractors, 


Lebanon, Ind. 


into water-bearing strata of rock. As little as a few hun- 
dred cubic meters per day was a source worth developing, 
and nothing was overlooked that would swell the total. 
Existing springs were cleaned out and new ones were 
developed. Artesian wells were equipped with air-electric 
Galleries further rock, 
and the Hadrian aqueduct with its feeder channels was 
cleaned and rehabilitated. 
drinking water, a salt-water pumping-station was built, 
and later, when a tunnel heading of the new system struck 


boosters. were driven into the 


To relieve the consumption of 


water, this supply was fed into the aqueduct. 

Emergency or provisional work, as it was called. raised 
the supply from 11% to 3 gallons per capita. This amount 
was later doubled by water from the construction tunnel, 
raising the total to 6 or 7 gallons, varying with the rain- 
fall. A further increase of 10 or 11 gallons will be ob- 
tained from the new system, making an anticipated total 
of 16 or 18 gallons. In comparison with New York’s 131 
gallons, or Seattle’s anticipated 150, the Athens supply 
does not seem very great, but it compares favorably with 
other cities of the Mediterranean. 


The New System 


Independent of all emergency work. an additional sys- 
tem is being built to supply the cities of Athens, Piraeus 
and Phaleron, together with the territory immediately ad- 
jacent. It includes a dam which now impounds the 
Haradra and Varnava Rivers, a delivery tunnel which 
will carry the water to Athens, and a system of pipe lines 
and reservoirs for distribution. Of these three features, 
the tunnel represents the most difficult problem, and the 


dam is the most spectacular. 


Marathon Dam 


The dam is built near the historical battlefield of Mara- 
thon, where Persian forces under Darius, about twenty- 
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UPSTREAM FACE OF MARATHON DAM, LOOK. 

ING TOWARD THE CONSTRUCTION PLANT AND 
CAMP 

The quarries are seen in the upper left of the picture, 

and the rough coping stones are 

in place 


shown being dressed 








96 THE 
four centuries ago, were defeated by the Greeks. In some 
respects it is unique among engineering structures of the 
world. Its surface is faced with Pentelicon marble, such 
as that used in the ancient temples surmounting the 
All the stones, which are laid in a mosaic pat- 
Architectural 
perfection has been carried even to the chamber for con- 


\cropolis. 
tern, were shaped and surfaced by hand. 
trolling valves. Its entrance is a polished marble replica 
of the old Athenian Treasury at Delphi. 
operations, citizens of the 


Throughout construction 


country have taken a great 
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ing numerous small tunnels and syphon lines had been 
provided. The original route would have required about 
66 different headings, each with its service road and equip- 
ment, which would probably have cost almost as much as 
the tunnels themselves. Under recommendation of the 
Ulen engineers, a shorter route, including the large Boyiati 
tunnel and two small ones, was chosen. The smaller ones 
have a cross-section 4 x 5 feet, but the Boyiati is consid- 
erably larger, having a section 712 x 7's feet. These di- 
mensions give an area greater than that necessary for the 

flow: but with the extra 





interest in the project. lt 
is not merely a thing of 
utility: but also a structure 
of impressive beauty. 
Within recent months a pe- 
tition has been submitted 
to the Government asking 
that the valve chamber be 
turned over to one of the 
churches as a place for re- use at home. 
ligious service. 


Modern 


ly pe 


principles — of 
gravity construction 
have been applied through- 
out on the Marathon dam. 
It has a safe anchorage in 


rock 


with copper joints for ex- 


solid and was builli 


pansion. International gal- 


When Greek Governmental Officials 
Meet American Contractors 


—the result is a dependable water supply for 
{thens, her first since the Hadrian aqueduct 
was destroyed by Goths and Vandals. 
tally, a brilliant precedent in public 
financing is established, possible for effective 
Half of the $10,000,000 develop- 
ment bond issue was taken over by the contrac- 
tor, and half by the Bank of Athens. 
construction, and the operation of the new sys- 
tem during the 20-year lifetime of the bonds 
were coordinated under a three-way agreement 
between these two agencies and the Greek Gov- 
ernment. Under it the latter alone has authority 
to terminate the agreement. 


area it was possible to em- 
ploy efficient 
which are not feasible in 


methods 
small headings. —Econo- 
mies of the shorter route 
and the larger cross-sec- 
tion of the main tunnel 
have been clearly demon- 


Inciden- 
works 
strated. 

Where the tunnels pass 


through earth, they are 
Design, lined with pre-cast concrete 
blocks, provided with 


tongue and groove. Six of 
these blocks form the peri- 
meter. One is used for the 
invert. one for the crown, 
and each 
They are laid close up to 


two on side. 





leries are provided to per- 

mit continual inspection of the structure, and. as a_pre- 
caution against collapse during earthquakes, it is built on 
the are of a circle. 

The body of the dam is composed of concrete, which 
was placed in the beginning by four lines of railway 
resting on concrete piers. Later, as the structure rose in 
height and decreased in width. one track after another was 
eliminated, until only one was left at the finish. In all, 
the concrete work totaled approximately 233.000 cubic 
yards, which was placed in 21 months. Coarse aggregates 
were made of crushed marble. and fine aggregates of the 
same material ground to proper size, 

The dimensions of the dam are: width at base, 154 feet: 
width at crest, 15 feet: height above old stream bed, 180 
feet: length of crest and spillway, 1.200 feet. The entire 
project, from excavation to completion of the marble fac- 
ing. required about two years and a half. 

Late last year the structure was inaugurated by an im- 
pressive ceremony in which officials of the Government. 
members of the Orthodox Church, diplomats and promi- 
nent citizens participated. Premier Venizelos himself was 
At the time of the ceremony water in the reser- 
was steadily 
heralded as a forerunner of good fortune to the country. 
When the reservoir is full it will contain about 1.500.000,- 
000 cubic feet. 


present. 


rising and its accumulation was 


voir 


Delivery Tunnels and Syphon 


Water from the reservoir will flow under the Parnes Di- 
vide through a horseshoe-section tunnel 814 miles long. 
then, by shorter tunnels and a cast iron syphon line, about 
5!» miles to the main distributing reservoir at Athens. 

Originally, this long tunnel, known as the Boyiati, was 


not a part of the plans. A more circuitous route involv. 


the heading in order to re- 
duce the amount of timber shoring. and are followed on 
the next working shift by grouting operations. On 
stretches passing near any low land, special precaution is 
taken against leaks. Succeeding sections are blocked with 
a bulkhead and filled with air at a pressure of 4 or 5 
pounds per square inch. Any leak is revealed by the noise 
of escape and may readily be sealed by an application of 
out, which is forced into place by pressure. 
In rock sections the lining is all Gunite, shot directly on 
the rocks and finished to proper shape. 

During the construction, about all the well-known dif- 
ficulties of water, soft-clay and shifting material have been 
encountered. In one instance, while heading into porous 
rock, a deluge of water burst forth and carried débris 300 
The flow was approximately 350 


er 


meters from the face. 
liters per second. In other instances pressure pushed up 
the floor as much as 2 or 3 feet in 24 hours. Often it 
broke the timber shoring several times before dying down 
sufficiently to permit the placing of concrete blocks. On 
oceasion, the pressure rose to 240 pounds per square 
inch, which necessitated tight sheeting with 6-inch I-beams. 

However, a satisfactory rate of progress was maintained, 
and what seems to be a record for one day’s driving in this 


sort of material was established. It amounted to 53.8 feet. 


Distribution Reservoirs and Lines 


Distribution begins with a Central reservoir of 42.000 
cubic meters located just outside of Athens. From there 
it flows to eight other reservoirs varying from 100 to 5,000 
cubic meters and serving principally to reduce pressure. 
About 10 per cent of the district. consisting of the highest 
section of the city, requires pumping service. This area 
is to be handled by a new pumping-station and a high- 


service reservoir. 
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A cast iron pipe line system totaling about 500 miles 
distributes the water to points of consumption. The lines 
vary from 80 to 500 millimeters in diameter and are laid 
on both sides of the street. In some instances, the streets 
are less than 20 feet wide and could be served by a single 
line. but the officials insisted that two lines be used, to 
avoid disturbing the pavements. Generally they are laid 
under the sidewalks, but in many localities this is made 
impracticable by an encroachment of areaways beyond the 
property line. There are so many of these and they have 
been in use for so long that forcing the inhabitants to 
abandon them was out of the question. It would have as- 
sumed the proportion of a serious political issue. 

Fortunately, in such localities it was possible to lift out 
the marble curbstones that lined most of the streets and to 
place the pipe lines directly beneath without disturbing 
the areaways. These curbstones have been a fortunate fac- 
tor with respect to economical placing of the lines. 

At the present time, service is being rendered to about 
20,000 customers, who are supplied by the old Hadrian 
aqueduct. The new system will not be in complete opera- 
tion for some months. 


Financing the Undertaking 


The Athens project, including emergency work, amounts 
to about $13,000,000. It is financed from several sources, 
including a bond issue of $10,000,000, half of which has 
been taken by the contractor and half by the Bank of 
Athens. Design, construction and financing, together with 
operation of the system during the life of the bonds, are 
all coordinated under a three-way agreement between these 
two agencies and the Government. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment can terminate the operations of the Bank and the 
contractor by taking up the bonds: but otherwise they 
will continue for a period of 20 years. 

An arrangement of this 
sort may seem strange in the 
United States. but it has 
made possible the building 
of many foreign public 
works that otherwise could 
not have been built. A simi- 
lar procedure or some modi- 
fication thereof may come 
into use in America. It can 
be applied without a public 
bond issue. and could permit 
a public body to purchase 
its utilities on an_ install- 
ment plan. Ordinarily. if a 


city has reached its bonded THE DOWNSTREAM FACE 





limit or for other reasons cannot raise a considerable sum 
of money in advance, it cannot own its utilities. They 
must be installed and owned by private corporations. 
Such a city, when it is hard-pressed for utilities, and is op- 
posed to private ownership, may find a solution to its dil- 
ficulty in some modification of the Athens plan. 


Preliminary Work 


On a project of this sort, the preliminary and auxiliary 
work has many ramifications that do not exist in the do- 
mestic field. When the project started, it was not possible 
to find a working force physically able to carry on the 
work. 


had been living under adverse conditions, and did not 


A great many of the workmen were refugees who 


have strength enough to do a day’s work, therefore it was 
necessary to build a commissary and employ a dietitian 
to develop a suitable diet. The men were kept on proper 
food, provided with suitable sleeping quarters, and forced 
Within three or 
four months their strength was brought up to normal. 
Incidentally, the commissary, serving three meals at 27 
cents per day, turned back about $25,000 to the Govern- 


At times, as many as 3,600 men were on the pay- 


to sleep in fresh air, for many weeks. 


ment. 
roll. 

A great amount of auxiliary work was involved. It was 
necessary to build a power-hotise, transmission lines, rail- 
ways and crushing-plant to serve the power and material 
requirements of the job. The work had to be policed and 
protected against various acts resulting from habit or un- 
Right of 


eminent domain had to be exercised in ways that could 


familiarity with the purpose of the project. 
not be foreseen. \s the work progressed, new engineering 
and construction features were developed jointly with the 
Native workmen had to be 
trained, and various other expenses were involved through 


Government engineers. 


peculiarities of law and cus- 
tom. For these reasons it 
Was necessary to proceed un- 
der a cost-plus-fee arrange- 
ment. 

On projects of this sort, 
with both parties doing thei: 
best. it is often almost im- 
possible to prevent) misun- 
derstandings. but on the 
Athens job the collaboration 
between the contractor and 
the Government has served 
to create rather than destroy 
the good-will between their 
respective nations, 


OF MARATHON DAM 


The Grand Rapids Town Forest 


OW a town forest may be established. and how its es- 
H tablishment may be made a valuable educational proj- 

ect. is being demonstrated in Grand Rapids. Mich. An 
account of the undertaking. as written by Frank L. DuMond. 
Curator of Education. Kent Scientific Museum. is presented 
by the American Tree Association in its George Washington 
Bicentennial Tree Planting propaganda (1732-1932). with the 
suggestion that such a town forest might appropriately be 
dedicated as a George Washington Memorial Forest. 

The purposes is stated as being: (1) to establish a city 
demonstration area on which children of Grand Rapids may 
learn to plant trees; (2) to enable the city’s youth to become 
intimately acquainted with the important forest trees of their 


own state: (3) to provide an outdoor laboratory where trees 
of various species may demonstrate their ability to grow in 
Michigan: and (4) to develop “tree consciousness” on the 
part of young and old. 

The planting plan calls for the creation of a forest of 50 
acres of old fields in Aman Park. through use of 60.800 trees. 
planted at 6-foot intervals, or 1.210 to the aere. The trees 
are to be planted within a period of 5 years, by the setting 
out of 10 acres (12100 trees) per annum. Dr. DuMond says. 
“To make this plantation of the utmost educational value. each 
child should be limited to the planting of 25 trees, which is 
sufficient to enable the planter to grasp the technique without 


tiring.” Many trees can be had free from the State Forester. 
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Wheeling’s 
Serves All 


And Writes a New, 
Broader Definition of 
the Term—‘‘Public 


Recreation’’ 


This fine example of Southern post-Colonial architecture has become a museum 


housing historical and art treasures—and an art center 


VERAGE citizens of average cities of 65,000 people 
may dream of possessing, one day, a country estate, 
but the citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., already have 

realized the fulfillment of such a dream. They are joint 
owners of a 750-acre country estate at the very doorsteps 
of city homes, a vast playground and a center of education 
and culture for the citizenry of a metropolitan population 
of 200,000 people. 

Their estate is the municipally owned Oglebay Park. 
two miles from the city line and spreading its rolling acres 
over the tops of the rugged Ohio County hills. More 
than 125.000 people used this big recreation center be- 
tween May 30 and November 1, 1930. But the influence 
of this institution has extended far beyond city boundaries. 
Thousands of visitors to Wheeling are directed to Oglebay 
Park—visitors from all parts of the United States and 
from many foreign lands. Their impressions of Wheeling 
are inevitably enhanced by their visits to a park of such in- 
spiring beauty and stirring accomplishments. They must 
he told how the city achieved so great an asset. This is 
the story: 

Nearly thirty years ago, Earl W. Oglebay, a Wheeling 
and Cleveland, Ohio, capitalist. acquired Waddingion 
Farm, the acreage which has become Oglebay Park. Agri- 
culture was his hobby and he set to work with his great 
resources of energy, taste and wealth to make of Wad- 
dington Farm a model institution. 

Many bare acres were planted with native and exotic 
trees. Forested areas were carefully preserved and im- 
proved by scientific direction and attention. A square old 
dwelling on the highest hilltop, already a century old, 
was made the nucleus of a magnificent mansion—the resi- 
dence eight months of each year of Mr. Oglebay and his 
family. Near this mansion was constructed a club-house 
with a dance floor and guest rooms. A conservatory was 
built and filled with tropical plants. A series of green- 
houses furnished those at the farm a succession of beauti- 
ful flowers with each new season. Waddington Farm be- 
came known the nation over for its splendor of equipment, 
the common sense and good taste which showed in its plan- 
ning, the excellence of its farm products and blooded live 
stock. 

Earl Oglebay died in 1926. In his will he left to the 
city of Wheeling his big estate, giving the city three years 


in which to decide to accept or reject the gift. There was 
little doubt. from the first, that the city would accept the 
magnificent bequest. But such an estate required a large 
annual budget for upkeep alone, and until July, 1928, 
when the city formally accepted the estate, the Wheeling 
Park Commission, already operating parks of 133 and 10 
acres respectively, and other leading city agencies, were 
busy working out ways and means. 


Rural-Urban Interests 


In the meantime. Crispin Oglebay, nephew of E. W. 
Oglebay, became interested in showing the people what 
sort of program of public service could be operated with 
the park as headquarters. He called in the services of 
Dr. Nat T. Frame, Director of the Extension Division of 
West Virginia University. Dr. Frame, always anxious to 
line up the work of his division toward establishing better 
standards of living for rural dwellers, and a unity of 
thought and action between city and country, set to work, 
with Mr. Oglebay’s assistance. Miss Betty Eckhardt, state 
recreation specialist of Dr. Frame’s organization, headed 
a University staff which was established at the park. The 
staff included a recreation and dramatics advisor, a nat- 
uralist, a forester and a number of part-time workers. 

With that nucleus, and the continued cooperation of the 





THE FORMAL GARDEN BECOMES A THEATER 

One of the recent occasions of its doing so was the 

production of an Anatole France play, a scene of which 
shown above 
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Country Estate 


the Citizens 


By JOHN W. HANDLAN 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. 


city, through its Park Commission, the State University 
and the E. W. Oglebay estate and heirs, a program of un- 
usual interest now functions at the hilltop park. This pro- 
gram retains the fundamental features of that started at 
the park before the city of Wheeling actually became its 
owner. 

If John Smith wishes to take his family for a day in 
the country, Oglebay Park simplifies his problem con- 
siderably. There are 48 picnic sites in the heart of the 
park’s woodlands, adjacent to its five miles of graveled 
auto roads and to tested spring-water supplies. If Mr. 
Smith wishes, he may telephone and reserve any of these 
picnic sites in advance. Arriving at the park, he finds 
tables, benches, an outdoor fireplace and firewood at his 
picnic place. If cooking is done, or if the wood is burned, 
he pays a nominal sum for the fuel. If his party does not 
burn wood, no fee is charged him. If he should find all 
48 equipped picnic sites occupied when he arrives without 
a reservation, he is at liberty to picnic in any part of the 
park, although without the advantages of picnic equip- 
ment. The Smiths have enjoyed their picnic luncheon and 
look around for a way to spend the afternoon. An inter- 
esting hour is spent in the mansion-museum, beautiful for- 
mer residence of the park’s donor, now housing a collec- 
tion of art and historical objects. From the mansion-mu- 





























STORIES IN THE WOODS 
Wheeling playground children go to Nature to learn 
her enchanting secrets. At their own camp in the 
Park the naturalist aids them 






OFF FOR A DAY ON THE NATURE TRAILS 
It is such adventures that are giving Wheeling school 
children as a whole a new idea of education 


seum the party moves to an interesting regional nature 
museum housed in another of the 32 buildings on the 
place. This nature museum is the hub of a series of nature 
trails, ten miles in length, divided into convenient strips 
of two miles. The mansion and the nature museum are on 
~The Hilltop” or central unit of the park acreage, and near 
both of them are the club-house and the conservatory and 
greenhouses, all open to public use. 


Recreation 


Public dancing occurs in the club-house ballroom three 
nights a week in summer and early fall, and the dance 
floor may be rented for private parties at any time other 
than public dance nights. Here, too, is a location {or 
meetings, conventions, lectures and public gatherings of 
other kinds as well. 

If any of the Smith family ride horseback for a hobby 
or are interested in learning to do so, the park riding 
academy will be certain to attract their attention before the 
day is over. Good mounts, capable instructors and more 
than ten miles of field and woodland bridlepath entirely 
off the automobile roads await their pleasure. Horses 
are rented by the hour. A nine-hole golf course and two 
tennis courts are available for the use of the visitors. 

If the visit happens to be made on Saturday, the Smiths 
will stay for the free public lectures of Saturday nights 
during the summer. 


Education 


It is not at all unusual if the Smiths, by this time. are 
interested in learning more about what goes on in this 
park. They reach the office of the Oglebay Park camp and 
learn that a group of 75 men and women of college age 
are in camp, preparatory to the start of their three weeks’ 
course at the park as students in the Oglebay Park Nature 
Training School. They have taken the places of two sep- 
arate organizations in camp the week before—one a group 
of 30 business girls from Wheeling, and the other a group 
of 25 high school students from Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania in camp for a Hi-Y conference. 

The Smiths learn that when organized groups have not 
filled the camp cottages and the fifteen floored tents avail- 
able for campers, family groups are welcome to remain 
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THE CAMP DINING-HALL 


Over 18,000 of the visitors to Oglebay Park during 
the summer of 1930 ate here 


for periods ranging from a week-end to two weeks or 
longer. They decide to live in a tent for the week-end and 
arrive im camp Saturday afternoon. They are assigned 
blanket and bed linen, spotlessly clean, and are shown 
their tent and initiated into the use of the other camp 
facilities at their disposal. Their dinner is served in the 
hig camp dining-hall——a well-cooked and well-balanced 
meal at low cost. 

\fter a night’s rest the group rise early Sunday morning 
and at 7 o clock join more than 100 other people, campers 
and townspeople from many sections who have gathered 
for the regular Sunday morning “bird walk.” a notable 
park institution. Breakfast on Sunday morning is served 
outdoors, cooked by the park crew. If the Smiths are 
lucky, their Sunday at the park will coincide with the ap- 
pearance on the concert stage of the Wheeling Symphony 
Society orchestra of 85 pieces. a professional and amateur 
combination second to none, which appears every third 
week at the camp concert stage during the outdoor season. 
Sunday afternoons, between its appearances, professional 
hands give concerts at the park. 

Perhaps the Smith family attended the church of their 
choice in the city only two miles away during the day, but 
if they didn’t they are welcome to attend the non-sectarian 
Vesper services at the park every Sunday night. These 





THE FAMOUS EL DORADO WALLPAPER 
On the dining-room walls, in the Mansion-Museum, 
is the original Colonial wallpaper, a section of which 
is shown above 
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services are conducted in turn by pastors and laymen of 
all denominations in the district. 

By this time the Smiths will have conceived a whole- 
some enthusiasm for the park program. They will dis- 
cover that the organized camp groups are free to conduct 
their own programs with their own leaders. or. if they pre- 
fer, they can have the services of a camp director to plan 
and guide their whole camp program from setting-up ex- 
ercises to camp fire council circles. of a song leader and 
coach in dramatics, of an art and handcraft instructor, of 
the park naturalist for field trips and lectures. and the as- 
surance of good meals in the camp dining-hall. 

The big camp unit central building once was a great 
dairy barn. The former hayloft, a huge assembly place, 
is the scene once a month of old-time square dances. The 
camp dining-room opens on a lobby where organizations 
have exhibits and where diners may await the sound of the 
dinner gong. Fifty Wheeling district organizations, in- 
cluding a half-dozen state conventions, met at the park in 





EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


The formal garden provides an appropriate setting 
for this annual celebration 


1930 for banquets or business and social meetings. In one 
wing of the barn is the community workshop theater, a 
real Litthe Theater development under guidance of the 


park recreation advisor. 
By as Well as For 


All these park activities. the Smiths learn, are conducted 
with a direct contact with the Greater Wheeling public 
through a unique organization known as the Oglebay 
Park Activities Committee. This committee is made up of 
one member from each of more than 100 Wheeling district 
civic, women’s, community or other clubs and is divided 
into sections of volunteer workers. A music committee 
supervises music programs, a dramatics committee looks 
after drama festivals, amateur operas and other feature: 
a nature museum committee looks after the nature mu- 
-eum’s problems, ete. 

Oglebay Park has a staff on hand ready and eager to 
assist the public in anything from a corn roast at the 
park to an amateur dramatics performance in any com- 
munity as well as at the park itself. | 

Certain special park programs have become community 
institutions. Among them the spring, summer and fall 
Sunday morning bird walks, the afternoon nature field 
trips of winter: an outdoor Easter sunrise service which 
last year attracted 1,500 people: a colorful community 
picnic and a memorial service on Decoration Day; and a 
gay Festival of Nations on July 4, are features of especial 


interest. 
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Centralia’s Struggle 
for Municipal Power 


HE experience of Centralia, a city of 8.000 people 
in the southwestern part of the state of Washington, 
in obtaining a plant for the generation of electric 

power, has been a continual conflict with natural, financial 
A modern hydroelectric plant has 
recently been placed in operation, but legal opposition is 


and legal obstacles. 


~till a menace to the city’s enterprise. 

For over 30 years Centralia has had a municipally 
owned and operated electric distribution system by means 
of which the city has supplied lighting and power service 
to its inhabitants. The electrical energy for this purpose 
has been purchased from the Western Cross-Arm & Manu- 
facturing Co.. which has two small steam power-plants at 
Centralia. In 1928 the city authorities decided to under- 
take the generation of power by building a municipal hy- 
dro-electric plant, and filed applications at the state capitol 
for water rights on the Skookumchuck River. Later, how- 
ever, the Nisqually River was determined upon as the site 
for a plant with an initial capacity of 11,000 hp., which 
could later be increased to 30,000 hp.. the project to be 
financed partly by bonds and partly by cash. A bond 
issue of $650,000 was submitted to the voters and carried 
hy a large majority. in the spring of 1929. Current funds 
supplied the remainder of the cost. which was estimated 
at $955,000, and will be about $1,000,000 when the last 
detail has been completed. 





LOWER PORTION OF STEEL PENSTOCK 
The Nisqually River is in the background and on its bank 
is the power-house to which the penstock delivers the water 






FOREBAY AND SPILLWAY, CENTRALIA, WASH., 
HYDRO PLANT 


Headgate at center above penstock intake 


Construction was started and substantial progress made, 
when a suit to declare the election invalid because of in- 
sufficient legal notice was decided against the city by the 
Supreme Court of the state. Another election was held, 
in the autumn, and the city’s program was overwhelmingly 
approved, whereupon a new suit was filed to restrain the 
city from proceeding with the project, on the ground that 
the ordinance under which the election had been held was 
illegal. Further obstructive litigation on the part of those 
opposed to the building of the plant included a motion for 
a permanent writ of prohibition to restrain the city from 
passing an ordinance to include the power project costs 
in the 1930 budget, and another motion to have the con- 
tracts approved at the two city elections declared invalid. 

These efforts were finally defeated and the plant was 
finished; but the course of litigation is not yet run. A suit 
is now pending in the Federal Court at Tacoma, involving 
the city’s rights, and, it is hoped. will be decided soon. 
The city wishes to condemn riparian water rights that the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. claims to own on the Nis- 
qually River between the city’s dam and its power-plant, 
and the company is trying to prevent this. 


Construction of the Hydro- 
Electric Plant 
By W. A. SCOTT 


HE construction work for the recently finished municipal 
hydro-electric project of Centralia. Wash., was carried 
out under two general contracts. comprising the building 

of a timber-crib dam and intake structure on the Nisqually 
River. for the diversion of 600 second-feet of water: the ex- 
cavation of a 9-mile power canal. a settling basin and fore- 
bay; the construction of a spillway, one penstock and power- 
house, the installation of two generating units. each of the 
capacity of 2.500 kva.. and the construction of a 26-mile 
transmission line from the plant to the city. and a substation 
at the latter place. 

General Contracts——The first contract. for building the di- 
version dam and headworks, excavating the power canal, 
settling basin and forebay. was put through by E. F. Fisher, 
Los Banos, Calif.. at $89,360. His work. completed about 
January 1. 1930, covered all phases of the canal work except 
the building of a semi-circular wood-stave flume across Yelm 
Creek. 

The larger contract, awarded in May to the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co.. Seattle. at $447.538, was for the per- 
formance of all other construction and installation work re- 
quired to complete the project. The contractor, in this case, 
furnished the materials and equipment. except hydraulic tur- 
bines and generators, and made all installations. 
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SWITCHING AND TRANSFORMER STATION, 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


The receiving-station of the 25-mile transmission line 


The Power Canal._-The excavated canal begins at the lower 
end of the two concrete intake channels, below the diversion 
point, and extends 9 miles westerly, on the south side of the 
river, discharging into the forebay. On the upper section of 
the canal is a large excavated and dike-enclosed basin for 
settling the fine sand and silt. The canal has a bottom width 
of 12 to 16 feet, this variation being due to the difference in 
side slopes, which are 14% to 1 and 1 to 1. The elevation 
of the canal bed at the intake is at 325 U.S.G.S. datum, and 
from that level it runs to the outlet on a gradient of about 
3/10,000. The depth of water is close to 8 feet, with the canal 
carrying at full capacity. 

While this channel was not concrete-lined, it required spe- 
cial sealing in some places along the line. There are two 
railroad under-crossings that required transition sections be- 
tween the trapezoidal canal and the rectangular concrete 
structure below the track. The several crossings over high- 
ways are by means of wooden flumes supported on short steel 
spans. 

Yelm Creek Flume.—tThe canal crossing over Yelm Creek. 
about two miles above the forebay, came under the contract 
of the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. This structure 
consists of a semi-circular wood-stave flume, 16 feet in diam- 
eter and 180 feet long. It was built of creosoted fir staves. 
2% inches thick, of an average length of 14 feet, and held 
in place by steel bands, spaced on 16-inch centers. The flume 
is supported by creosoted wooden cradles, 8 feet apart, resting 
upon concrete piers. 

The Forebay.—The power canal discharges into a small 
basin, 95 feet by 70 feet, at the lower end of which is a 40- 
foot trash-rack section. The water flows through this into a 
converging channel that narrows to 16 feet and then opens 
into the main forebay. At this narrowest point it is proposed 
to install Taintor gates to control the inflow of water. The 
forebay, which is an excavated area having a concrete floor 
and sloping walls, is 250 feet long over-all with a maximum 
width of 70 feet. The spillway section, forming the north wall 
of the forebay, has an overflow crest 195 feet long. The spill- 
way water falls into a concrete flume, 40 feet long, discharging 
thence into a wood flume, 680 feet long, that empties into 
the Nisqually River below the power-house. 

Gatehouse and Penstock.—The reinforced concrete gate- 
house, at the forebay outlet, is 12% feet by 30 feet and 16 feet 
high. The 8-foot by 8-foot headgate installed is controlled 
from the power-house. In connection with the installation of 
one 7-foot diameter penstock, provision was made for placing 
a second one at some future time. 

The mass-concrete intake section between the forebay and 
the penstock consists of an 8-foot-square opening which, in 
extending 18 feet, tapers to 7-foot circular diameter at the 
point where it connects with the steel penstock. 

The penstock, 7 feet in diameter and 500 feet long, extends 
from El. 303 at the top to El. 116 at the Y, where it divides 
into two 60-inch diameter branches, each of which tapers to 
48-inch diameter at the water-wheel. The penstock is sup- 


ported on the slope of the bluff by concrete saddles, spaced 
20 feet between centers. The lower 110-foot section was en- 
cased in a 12-inch sheath of concrete. 

Generating Units—The two Pelton horizontal water-wheels 
operate under an effective head of 205 feet. These drive two 
Westinghouse 2,500-kva.. 2,400-volt generators at 530 r.p.m. 

Power-House.—The power-house, of steel and concrete, is 
51 feet by 48 feet, with a height of 65 feet above the water- 
wheel foundation. Outdoor switching stations were erected 
at the power-house and at the Centralia receiving station. \ 
telephone line was installed along the canal between the di- 
version dam and the power-plant, as a part of the second 
contract, 

Transmission Line-—Three Westinghouse transformers were 
installed for stepping-up the voltage to 66,000 for transmitting 
the power 251% miles over a 3-conductor line to the substation 
at Centralia. The conductors are No. 0 copper wires, carried 
on cedar poles, with pin-type insulators. The poles were set 
in holes 6 to 9 feet deep. The first 30 inches of pole below 
ground level was treated with Anaconda wood preservative, 
applied in the form of a paste. The extreme butt end was 
similarly treated. 

The Puget Sound Bridge Dredging Co., whose operations 
were in charge of O. 1. Hall, construction manager, performed 
much of the work with its own forces, including the pouring 
of concrete for the forebay, spillway and flume, gatehouse and 
power-plant. The remainder was done under subcontracts by 
the following concerns: Federal Pipe & Tank Co., Seattle, 
the Yelm Creek flume; McBride Construction Co., Seattle, 
the excavating for penstock, power-house, and tailrace, all 
amounting to 15,000 yards; City Service Electrical Co., Seat- 
tle. the transmission line; Westinghouse Electrical & Manu- 
facturing Co., the installation of all electrical equipment; 
Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle, the penstock; Lee-Nye Co., 
Centralia, building the Centralia substation; Judson Pacific 
Co., San Francisco, a 20-ton electric crane in power-house; 
Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle, the cement for concrete 
work. 

{mong the units of equipment used by contractors were 
Bucyrus 20-B 34-yard power shovels, a Northwest 11-yard 
dragline and a Rex concrete mixer. 

The development of plans for the diversion dam, head- 
works and power canal was under direction of W. J. Roberts, 
Tacoma, as chief engineer. Those pertaining to the other 
features of the project that were made later, and engineering 
supervision, were in charge of N. W. Avery, City Engineer, 
and Burwell Bantz, assistant. The electrical installations were 
in charge of Glen Dunbar, with L. E. Kurtichanof, Portland, 
as consulting electrical engineer. 


A Pioneer Smoke Department 


ILLIAM G. CHRISTY. Mechanical Engineer of the 
W Board of Education of St. Louis, has been appointed 

Engineer in charge of the newly organized Smoke 
Abatement Bureau of Hudson County, New Jersey, a new de- 
partment of the County Board of Health. This is the first 
time in this country that a county has set up a smoke depart- 
ment. 

This campaign will be conducted in cooperation with 
Stevens Institute of Technology. at Hoboken, where Colonel 
Elliott H. Whitlock, for the past six years Smoke Commis- 
sioner of Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed to the chair 
of Smoke Abatement Research. Col. Whitlock will coordinate 
all smoke activities in various counties and municipalities of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut with the smoke abate- 
ment campaign in New York City. 

Hudson County is appropriating $40,000 for the first year’s 
work. Christy will have full charge of the campaign, the 
budget for 1931 providing also for a Deputy Engineer and six 
smoke inspectors. Hudson County comprises the territory 
across the Hudson River from New York City, and includes a 
total of fourteen municipalities. 

Mr. Christy was active in the organization of the Citizens 
Smoke Abatement League and was for two years its Executive 
Secretary. He was responsible for bringing to St. Louis Dr. 
O. P. Hood, Chief Technologist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
who formulated the plan under which the League operated. 
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Terminals 
for 


Seaplanes 


VIATION in America up to the present time has been 
built around the land plane. This was quite natu- 
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AT PALM BEACH, FLA. 


This simple ramp brings seaplane service to the heart of town 


By HOMER C. BENNETT 


ral in view of the size of the continent and because Manager, Airport Section, 
of the governmental air mail program, which stimulated Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
land plane flying almost exclusively. The land plane has of America, Ine. 


also received the vast majority of at- 
tention from designers. probably due 
to over-optimism as to the extent to 
which private flying would develop, 
and to lack of familiarity with marine 
design on the part of most builders of 
aircraft. 

Since the fall of 1929, careful think- 
ing has brought to the fore the many 
advantages of the seaplane and the am- 
phibian for aerial transportation along 
coast lines, over large bodies of water, 
and in lake and river regions. Sports- 
men, too, are fast coming to realize 
that planes capable of landing on 
water are unexcelled as delightful 
means of getting about. 

Practically every major city of 
America is situated on navigable 
water. This means, provided ade- 
quate landing facilities are available, 
that seaplanes can be brought to the 
heart of these cities. It eliminates 
long rides to and from airports, which 
are almost invariably located well out 
of the city. It gives to the air traveler 
the full value of air transportation. 


Providing Landing Areas 


The genius of many of America’s 
finest aircraft designers is now being 
applied to the development of flying 
boats. Large corporations are backing 
this research which insures develop- 
ment of many types of watercraft. At 
the same time international flying is 
rapidly coming to be recognized as a 
commercial venture with great possi- 
bilities. The time has arrived when 
forward-looking cities should plan 
adequate terminals for seaplanes and 
amphibians. 

The first requirement for a seaplane 





SEAPLANE RAMP AT MUSKEGON, MICH. 


A typical, inexpensive terminal close to town. Suitable for use where tides 


are absent 





A COMBINATION LAND AND SEAPORT 


The seaplane ramp of this development, which is owned by the Curtiss-Wright 
Airport Corporation, is at the extreme right 
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Wide World Phote 
HANDLING A SEAPLANE ASHORE 


Capt. Lewis Yaneey’s plane, “Pilot.” which was flown 


from Bermuda to New York. being maneuvered on its 
beaching wheels 


base is a suflicient expanse of protected water to allow 
safe take-ofls of large seaplanes and flying boats. While 
a seaplane can alight in a shorter distance than can a land 
plane, it requires correspondingly more space for take-off. 
\ccordingly, the water area should be sufficiently large to 
allow a run of 4,000 to 4,500 feet into the prevailing wind. 
The depth of water at low tides should be at least five or 
six feet. This depth is important to prevent planes draw- 
ing around three feet of water from going aground when a 
rough or choppy sea is running. 

The area need not be kept entirely free from surface 
trafhe. An ordinary amount of ship movement is not a 
handicap or hazard. Large numbers of small boats. how- 
ever, should not be allowed to congregate or use the land- 
ing area. 

The nature of the shore surrounding the landing area 
is important. As seaplanes generally do not climb as rap- 
idly as land planes. obstructions should not exceed in 
height a ratio of | to 10 in relation to their distance from 
the take-off area. 

Anchorage 


An anchorage area should be set aside for exclusive use 
of planes. This area should be adjacent to the terminal it 
space allows. If not. it should be located as conveniently 
as possible to the terminal. An anchorage of fair size. 
close to the terminal, reduces the necessary dimensions of 
ground area on which to store and repair planes. By the 
utilization of a float or ship's life raft. practically all fuel- 
ing. ordinary repairs and inspections can be done while 
the plane is at anchor. This obviates much of the need 
for taking it out of the water. 

\ reasonable number of mooring buoys should be main- 
tained in the anchorage. In order that planes may not be 
damaged by ramming these buoys, they should preferably 
he made of cork with their anchor chains or cables running 
through their centers. Mushroom anchors or blocks of 
concrete used for moorings should ordinarily weigh 500 
pounds. The Department of Commerce in its require- 
ments for “A” rating specifies at least one mooring capa- 
ble of withstanding a 4,000-pound pull. They consider a 
|.000-pound concrete block and °,-inch bronze cable sat- 
isfactory for this purpose. 

It is of course highly desirable that this anchorage area 


he a stretch of water well protected from storms and high 


winds. If a natural basin is not available. o!tentimes an 
equally good area can be obtained at small cost by build- 
ing a seawall to enclose an otherwise unprotected site. 


Requirements for Terminals 


Conditions vary to such a marked degree from city to 
city that it is impossible to set up any one group of re- 
quirements for a satisfactory terminal. In many large 
cities it will be possible to develop excellent passenger 
loading facilities near the center of activity. but entirely 
out of the question to establish hangars. repair shops and 
anchorage at the same site. Thus. it may be necessary to 
establish two bases: one. a downtown terminal for loading 
and unloading only: the other a seaplane airport with the 
usual hangars. repair facilities, etc. The location of the 
latter type of base will be determined by real estate values 
as well as water facilities from which to take-off. As most 
coastal cities are fog-bound part of the time. it is well in 
locating such a sea airport to select a site outside the major 
fog area if possible. Thus, air transport operations ordi- 
narily starting from the downtown terminal can maintain 
schedules when this terminal is fog-bound by using motor 


boats to carry passengers and cargo to the sea airport. 





4 SPORT SEAPLANE TAKING OFF 
The photograph was taken just before the pilet put 
the plane “on the step” prier to leaving the water 


\ second major variable which prevents general use of 
any one type of terminal is the difference in depth of water 
at sites where terminals are feasible. The only economical 
deep-water terminal is a floating one. This is particularly 
true along seacoasts where tides are encountered. Perma- 
nent ramps built up from the bottom are likely to be the 
most satisfactory if the terminal is on shallow water where 
no tide or only small tides are encountered. 


Deep-Water Terminals 


In order to take advantage of a location near the heart 
of the business district in the larger cities. it is necessary 
to use some type of floating terminal. Ordinarily the 
available water frontage is occupied by piers or com- 
mercial bulkheads. In practically every city in the United 
States, however, it is possible to find a pier or bit of bulk- 
head space that can be made available for seaplane and 
amphibian landings without in any way seriously changing 
the existing water-craft arrangements. One hundred feet 
of actual bulkhead or pier space is more than enough for 
an excellent base. 

In San Francisco, Air Ferries, Ltd., has developed an 
excellent terminal at the end of Pier 5, but a few steps 
from the Ferry Building. A semi-circular floating island 
9715 feet in width is anchored off the end of the pier. This 
float was specially constructed for the use of amphibians, 
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but can be easily adapted for seaplanes. 


The deck re- 


sembles in shape a large mushroom, its smooth, rounded 


top sloping into the water on a 180-degree arc. The in- 
ternal construction is on the cantilever principle. Buoy- 


ancy is obtained by pontoons with water-ballast tanks to 
control the trim. The entire float weighs about 100 tons. 

Passenger waiting-rooms, ticket offices, etc.. are located 
on the pier, from which an ordinary gangplank allows 
access to the float. The amphibians used by Air Ferries 
land in the bay, taxi to the float. lower their wheels and 
roll up on the float under their own power. Thus pas- 
sengers and cargo can be taken aboard while the plane is 
on a solid foundation. It takes about three minutes for 
the plane to land, load. and get back into the water from 
this terminal. Many types of seaplanes could use this 
terminal, as they can be slid up the incline on their keels 
or pontoons a sufhicient distance to allow passengers to 
disembark. 

Where dock or shore space is not available for con- 
struction of waiting-rooms,. ticket offices. etc.. a little in- 
genuity can develop a terminal entirely afloat. Oftentimes 
the best site for flying operations along a city’s waterfront 
is in a park district. Quite rightly, the city hesitates to 
use such property for building air terminals. Also. in 
some commercial areas where bulkhead space is available 
the upland is entirely occupied by streets or buildings. In 
both these cases a highly satisfactory terminal can be built 
by utilizing a car float. 

Railroads terminating at harbor cities almost invariably 
have to ferry freight cars. The car ferries or floats which 
are used for this purpose can often be bought after they 
have completed their usefulness in ferrying service. A 
competent marine engineer can convert such a float into an 
air terminal of high efficiency. As a general thing, these 
floats are from 30 to 40 feet wide and about 250 feet long. 
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Ramps can be constructed at one end and a terminal 
building to house waiting-rooms, offices. restaurant, etc.. 
built at the other. The float is then anchored just off the 
bulkhead. with the deck house in-shore. A gangplank 
from the barge to the shore completes the terminal with- 
out encroaching upon the land at all. 

In such a terminal the proper design of ramps is im- 
portant. A constant slope must be maintained and _ suf- 
ficient strength built in to carry the weight of large flying 
boats. A New York engineer has a design which utilizes 
captive. submerged pontoons for supporting the ramps. 
This plan eliminates the tipping of the float when a heavy 
weight is placed on the end of one of the side ramps. It 
also makes possible at little cost a terminal usable equally 
by amphibians, seaplanes and flyin 


oe boats. 


g Ramps on 
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each side of the float can be used by amphibians. and a 
third ramp from the outboard end can be rigged with a 
movable platform for hauling seaplanes and boats from 
the water. 

Terminals built up from car floats in this manner can 
be made extremely attractive and complete. The deck- 
house can be built with an observation roof with tea 
tables or restaurant facilities. The size of the barge al- 
lows ample space amidships for the service equipment 
necessary at the terminal. 


Seaplane Airports 

The building of a seaplane airport involves much the 
same general equipment as a land base so far as buildings, 
repair facilities, lights, ete. are concerned. It differs 
chiefly in that means must be provided to take planes out 
of the water and move them about while on land. A ramp 
with a slope of about | to 10 which extends at least four 
feet below mean low water is a simple construction job for 
a marine contractor. The chief things to be sure about in 
building such a ramp are that it is wide enough (under no 
circumstances less than 30 feet, preferably 100 feet), and 
that it is built sufficiently strong to stand any normally bad 
weather to which it may be subjected. In northern locali- 
ties where heavy ice must be expected, a solid concrete 
ramp like that projected at Buffalo is highly desirable. 
In less severe climates wooden ramps built up on piling 
are just as good. 

The most satisfactory method of getting seaplanes and 
flying boats out of the water is to provide live platforms 
or cradles which can be run down the ramp and under the 
plane. A rubber tread tractor is the best motive power 
for pulling them up the ramp. However, many types of 
seaplanes can be blown by their own power far enough 
up a ramp for loading or discharging passengers. 

This entire subject of seaplane bases and terminals is 
not complicated. An intelligent seaplane pilot in collab- 
oration with a competent marine engineer can work out 
practically any unusual features made necessary by local 
conditions. From the point of view of cost, seaplane 
terminals obviously are less expensive to build than the 
average land port. Their potential value to cities so situ- 
ated as to utilize seaplane and amphibian service should 
encourage the construction of many during 1931]. 





DEEP-WATER “BUTTON AIRPORT” 
The floating terminal belongs to Air Ferries, Ltd. It 
is at the end of Pier 5, San Francisco. It makes 
possible rapid handling of passengers and cargo 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HAMILTON SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


Sewer System and 


Disposal Plant at 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


Novel Sludge-Removal Method and Heated Sludge Digestion 


By HENRY W. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


HE sewerage system recently installed in Hamilton. 

N. Y., warrants consideration. not because of its 

magnitude, but because it is representative of nu- 
merous sewerage installations required throughout the 
country. The population of Hamilton is purely residen- 
tial, and includes the students and faculty of Colgate Uni- 
versily. 

A water system was installed in Hamilton some thirty 
vears ago, and, owing to the existence of a sandy soil in 
most sections, drainage had been taken care of with some 
success by cesspools and septic tanks. There are. how- 
ever, certain low sections where such disposal of drainage 
is difficult. and there are others where the character of the 
soil includes more clay than sand. and cloggage of cess- 
pools has resulted. In the business and fraternity house 
sections, undesirable sanitary conditions required correc- 


tion. 
Unsanitary Conditions Corrected 


Early in 1913, the sanitary drainage situation demanded 
the attention of the Board of Trustees. and plans were pre- 
pared for a sewerage system and sewage treatment works. 
For the next fifteen vears the matter of sewers was fre- 
quently discussed, but no definite action was taken until 
1928, when the writer was ordered to review the situation 
and make the necessary revisions in the original plans. 
Because of a different theory of sewerage design. this re- 
view developed into a re-design of both the sewers and the 
sewage disposal plant. In 1929, contracts were let for the 
construction of the sewer system and sewage disposal 
plant. and the installation has been in operation for the 


last several months. 


Construction of Sewers 


There are no special factors in the design of the sewer 
system which need be mentioned here, except that as the 








THE COVERED SPRINKLING FILTER INSTALLATION 


sewer construction developed, a considerable amount of 
eround water was encountered in lower areas and under- 
drains were installed, both to protect the sanitary sewer 
and to lower the ground-water table in these areas and 
produce an additional benefit to the population there. 
The contract was framed so that the installation of under- 
drains below the sanitary sewer could be ordered on the 
basis of unit prices in the contract. In one case, an un- 
derdrain was ordered for construction purposes only, and 
the discharge of the underdrain was pumped from the 
mouth of the drain. This section of sanitary sewer has 
proved to be practically watertight against ground-water 
infiltration, and the engineer was satisfied that such a 
result could not be obtained with spot pumping. The re- 
sult of construction has completely warranted the use of 
the underdrain for temporary purposes only. since the sew- 
age in question is pumped twice. 

In another section of sewer, a 6-inch underdrain was 
installed for about 1.000 feet, when sufficient ground 
water was encountered to surcharge the underdrain oriyi- 
nally planned. It happened that there was a sewer to be 
laid on the opposite side of the highway, and in order 
to relieve the surcharge of the original underdrain, a 
second and larger drain was installed under the parallel 
sanitary sewer at greater depth. The ground-water table 
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was dropped over three feet and is being maintained at 
this level or better: and the sanitary sewers are about 
12 inches above the water-level and the cellars in this 
vicinity have been completely relieved of periodic damp- 
ness and floodage which occurred in the past. 

The total cost of the underdrains amounted to about 
$13.000. Operation of the system has justified this in- 
vestment. for the following reasons. The infiltration into 
40,000 feet of sewer piping is practically nil; all sewer 
sizes have been protected against surcharge; the pumping 
plants are not handling ground water: the disposal plant 
is not loaded down with diluting water from the ground: 
ground-water tables have been lowered and are being 
maintained at lower levels: construction of sewers was ac- 
complished under dry conditions, with dry beds or gravel 
cradle with underdrains beneath. and will therefore be 
more permanent and in better alignment; infiltration is 
both avoided and prevented. 

As a further precaution against ground-water infiltra- 
tion, cast iron pipe was used for one of the trunk sewers, 
in the vicinity of a surface-water stream. Subsequently, 
and by means of another contract, this stream was dredged 
to a lower depth, removing the probability of infiltration. 
but the cast iron pipe was still necessary from a struc- 
tural point of view. because of the poor bearing values. 
Each length of Universal pipe was supported by two piles 
with cross-head in order to protect both initial and per- 
manent alignment. 


Small Automatic Pumping Station 


\ portion of the eastern section of the village necessar- 
ily drains to a low point, which, without pumpage, would 
necessitate lowering one trunk sewer about four feet. Such 
a design would have brought a long length of trunk sewer 
considerably below known water tables. The extra ex- 
cavation. difficulty with water, and danger of large infil- 
tration, forced the decision to install a small automatic 
pumping station, to lift the drainage from this area into 
a gravity trunk line laid at a higher level. The construc- 
tion and operation of the plant has 
proved the advisability of this decision, 
and as the power for this pumping sta- 
tion is supplied from the municipal 
plant. the capitalized pumping charges 
will not, by a large margin, approxi- 
mate the increased cost of construction 
for a trunk sewer at a lower level. 


Sewage Disposal Plant 


Two trunk sewers meet at the disposal 
plant, and this plant consists of a pump- 
ing station ‘for all the sewage, two pre- 
liminary settling tanks, a sludge diges- 
tion tank with floating cover, a sprin- 
kling filter with a Barns glass cover, 
open final settling tank, sludge beds and 
a short submerged outfall sewer. The 
pumping station is of standard design, 


with three Fairbanks-Morse units  in- 


stalled, but for the present one unit car- 
ries the load by intermittent operation. 
These reserve units are, however, of con- 
siderable value, in that if the power ser- 
vice is interrupted, there still remain 
two units which were not on the line at 
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the time of interruption, and they would be thrown on the 
line by their float relays when current is returned to the 
circuit. The operating pump would of course remain dead 
on account of its low voltage release. while the two re- 
maining pumps serve, one for operation and one for peak 
load or reserve. 

The pumps lift the sewage from a 12-foot cut at the 
pumping station to the settling tanks through submerged 
inlets. Each tank has two steep hopper bottoms, the slope 
heing two vertical to one horizontal, and these tanks were 
coated with Inertol paint for waterproofing and to encour- 
The two tanks are ordinarily 
used in series, but the pump discharge lines are so ar- 
ranged that either one of the tanks can be used separately 
while the other is being cleaned. The effluent from the 
tanks is collected by submerged piping and extended to 


age sliding of the sludge. 


the dosing tank. A removable screen is provided in the 
dosing tank, and the effluent from the settling tanks passes 
over this horizontal screen and drops to the dosing tank 
water surface. The screen protects the Pacific Flush-Tank 
sprinkler nozzles from clogging and also provides a pre- 
liminary aeration. A 10-inch dosing siphon discharges 
the tank effluent to the sprinkling filter. The main header 
and laterals of the sprinkling filter consist of 10- and 6- 
inch Universal piping laid just beneath the surface. The 
sprinkling filter contains 8 feet of fairly large stone, 
since the requirements of the purification did not include 
great clarity of effluent. 
kling filter consist of a simple system of channel pipe laid 


The underdrains of the sprin- 


on sloped concrete floors, and the main underdrains are 
concrete gutters in this floor. The filter is covered with 
an all-steel truss and purlin glass roof, and the gable at 
one end of the filter is built of terra cotta block so that the 
filter can be extended when its capacity is reached. 

The gas from sludge digestion is collected in the dome 
of the Downes floating cover and is burned in a B-line 
heater. A supply of compressed gas is maintained outside 
the pumping station as an auxiliary and to produce the 
initial heat in the sludge tank. The sludge tank is heaied 
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THE SLUDGE REMOVAL APPARATUS AT THE HAMILTON SEWAGE 


TREATMENT PLANT 
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by a system of wall radiators hung in the central portion 


of the tank 


Sludge Removal 


\ new system of sludge removal was utilized in this 
plant. and the apparatus involved in this new method of 
sludge removal is shown in the third illustration. In de- 
sludging settling tanks of a system serving less than 10,- 
O00 people. the writer has encountered great difficulty in 
the hand operation of 8-inch sludge valves when blowing 
off sludge pockets. The time required to open the valve 
and immediately close it. produces a flow of a quantity 
and suddenness to disturb the sludge pocket and carry 
with the sludge a large amount of water which is not 
wanted. In the case of the Hamilton plant. if the sludge 
pockets are propel ly cleared of deposited sludge eat h day, 
or every other day, the amount of sludge in each pocket 
would represent less than one cubic yard of wet sludge. 
To remove this amount, and no more, by means of an 8- 
inch valve. is practically impossible, and to overcome these 
mechanical difficulties. a new system of sludge removal 
was adopted. 

There are four pockets in the two tanks. and each one 
of these pockets is provided with a sludge riser extending 
to the top of the tank. and a lateral connection is made to 
these risers from a sludge header running along the top of 
the wall of the settling tank. This sludge header is con- 
nected into the top of the steel tank shown in the photo- 
graph. An outlet from the bottom of the tank drains the 
tank to the sludge digestion tank. By means of a vacuum 
pump located in the pumping station, the steel tank is put 
under negative pressure. and the sludge from one of the 
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pockets is drawn up through the header and into the top 
of the steel tank. The vacuum pipe is controlled by a 34- 
inch valve, and the rate at which the sludge is drawn from 
the sludge pocket, through the riser and header and to the 
steel tank, can be readily adjusted by this 34-inch valve 
to any desired speed. The tank holds about 34 of a yard, 
and it is impossible for the operator, in one operation, 
to remove more than 84 of a yard from the pocket to 
which he is devoting his attention. When the steel tank 
is full of sludge, the vacuum valve is closed, and a 1 '- 
inch valve is opened to the atmosphere, and the discharge 
valve from the steel tank is opened and the contents 
drained to the sludge tank. The operation of this method 
of sludge removal has proved to be very satisfactory, in 
the removal of deposited sludge and no more, in the 
small disturbance created during the operation of re- 
moval, and in the ease of control. 


Costs 


The total cost of the sewerage system, including some 
12.000 feet of sewer piping, about 9,000 feet of under- 
drain, together with the complete disposal plant, land, en- 
gineering. and legal expenses, amounted to $157,000. The 
original contract was bid in at a low figure by DeLuca 
Brothers, of Utica, \. Y.. so that for the engineer’s original 
estimate of $157,000, some $35,000 of additional work 
could be done. without exceeding the appropriated funds. 
This extra work included underdrainage, additional sew- 
ers, additional manholes, a second sludge bed, a third 
pumping unit, and miscellaneous improvements to the 
original layout. which were of considerable value in ease 
of operation and permanency of construction and capacity. 


Unemployment Relief and Long-Time Recreation Planning 


N immediate program for utilizing publicly owned land 


for recreation purposes. to meet recreation needs and 
aid the unemployment situation in New York City, is 
urged by Thomas Adams. A guest of honor and chief 


speaker at the recent annual luncheon meeting of the New 
York City Recreation Committee. Mr. Adams discussed by re- 
quest the new official city-wide plan for parks. parkways and 
playgrounds, and methods looking to its realization in the 
best and most expeditious manner. He heartily endorsed the 
progress made in recreation planning by New York under 
the present administration, and stressed the expediency of im- 
mediate action in the carrying-out of the present program of 
open-space acquisition and development. “There is no way.” 
he said. “in which public money can be spent to better ad- 
vantage while the present depression—-due to economic read- 
justment—continues, than in going ahead immediately with 
su% h work. 

“In addition to its fine program of purchase. the city should 
develop a program of dedication for recreation purposes of 
land which it already owns, notably the East River Islands. 
which should in large part be devoted to recreation. They lie 
near to crowded sections of the city. they are ideal from the 
standpoint of safety and openness, and, belonging to the city, 
can be apportioned as the city desires. All the land in the 
central areas that the city is likely to purchase will not be ade- 
quate for recreation purposes. This makes the reservation of 
areas for recreation on Blackwell’s. Randall’s and Ward's 
Islands of vital importance. /t would be a significant social 
tendency to replace penitentiaries and asylums with play- 
grounds: an expression of faith that prevention is better than 
cure. Further, it would be a practical opportunity to help the 
unemployed without having to wait.” 

Two other points stressed by Mr. Adams, which, like the 


first. are capable of wide and general application, are: (1) 
that the well-organized park and playground plan as presented 
cannot be expected to function satisfactorily unless developed 
in connection with a comprehensive city plan; and (2) that 
large cities cannot hope to develop systems of public open areas 
to keep pace with developing demands unless new require- 
ments are made of building operators in the matter of open 
spaces around residences in congested areas. Front yards. 
side yards and back yards should be required by law. 

“All that the Regional Plan of New York has done. and all 
that the well-organized park and playground plan as presented 
by Comptroller Berry has done. are only beginnings in a 
really intelligent treatment of the problem. There are about 
1.100.000 children between the ages of 5 and 14 in the city. 
{ sound system of distribution of open spaces to meet the 
requirements of these children cannot be obtained unless the 
system is coordinated with a comprehensive plan for all phy- 
sical features. But it is not enough for a city to buy parks and 
playgrounds in open situations. Interiors of blocks should be 
bought and cleared of buildings. leaving private owners to 
build on the portions facing on streets, and providing en- 
closed. interior, safety playgrounds. 

“More restrictions of building density should be applied to 
zoning to secure yard space around dwellings. The fact that 
the more public open spaces are some distance from the 
crowded parts of the city, makes it all the more important that 
more yard space should be provided in crowded areas as they 
are rebuilt. Small interior playgrounds require special su- 
pervision. but this fact is no reason why they should not be 
provided. They are not substitutes for open public play- 
grounds, but are necessary as a part of the system of provid- 
ing space immediately adjacent to the home. and air and light 
in the house.” 
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ST. PAUL’S RIVERFRONT FROM THE RIVER 


T. PAUL is about to realize a vision it has had for 
many years of the transformation of a run-down 
riverfront section into a civic esplanade. This es- 

planade will lie directly opposite the city’s retail busi- 
ness district. At its western end and facing on it will be 
the new City Hall and County Building, and at the eastern 
end and facing it, the new United States Post Office. The 
cost of property acquisition for the improvement was 
$1.560.495, of which $598.450 was assessed against bene- 
fited downtown property. 


THE DEMOLITION ee 
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One City’s Back Yard 
Is Transformed Into 


Its Front Yard 


By GEORGE H. HERROLD 


City Planning Engineer, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Street in Retrospect 


In early days Third Street was the leading retail street. 
with business houses on each side. It was about 45 feet 
wide. In 1872 the street was widened by removing the 
porches, which were then a necessary architectural adorn- 
ment of any frontier town store. This widened the street 
to from 53 feet to 57 feet and it then became a flourishing 
thoroughfare. In the meantime railroads were being 
built and river navigation was fading away. Third Street, 





ears. ‘ z 
OF THIRD STREET IN PROGRESS 


Widespread public interest was first manifested in the 
project in 1927, when the City Council passed a prelimi- 
nary order for widening Third Street to 90 feet in order 
that it might serve as a marginal thoroughfare street and a 
distributor of traffic to the north-and-south retail streets. 
There was an immediate demand for clearing off all build- 
ings on Third Street from St. Peter Street to 100 feet be- 
low Robert Street, a distance of 41 blocks, and connecting 
it on both east and west with an 86-foot street and a 56- 
foot roadway easily accessible from several state trunk 
highways. The final order for this improvement was car- 
ried out in 1929, 








PRELIMINARY PLAN FOR 





THIRD STREET ESPLANADE 


THE ESPLANADE 


which opened out on the levee or steamboat landing. lost 
its prestige. Business began to develop at right angles to 
Third Street along Robert and Wabasha Streets. 

The clearing-off of all the buildings on the water side 
of Third Street was recommended by John Nolen in his 
plan for the downtown business district in 1911. 

The Bennett & Parsons plan of 1921 recommended open- 
ing up vistas at the bridge heads at Wabasha Street by 
removing the block of buildings on either side and creat- 
ing a large plaza at Third and Robert Streets for the bridge 
head of the Robert Street bridge over the Mississippi. 

The completed street has a cross-section of 18-38-22-38- 


PRELIMINARY STORY © THMD STRELY © SPLENA 
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AND PARTERRE, ST. PAUL 


The esplanade, 128 feet wide, has been completed, in accordance with the Bennett, Parsons and Frost design. Detail 


plans for the parterre are now being prepared by William N. Carey, Chief Engineer, and Charles Bassford, City Architect 
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12 for sidewalk. double driveways, and centra! 
parking strip. The land between Third Street and 
the edge of the river bluff sloped slightly toward 
the river, and the buildings facing Third Street had 
exposed basements on the river side. When these 
buildings were torn down, instead of the base- 


ments being filled up to the street level they were a . 
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excavated and the widened street carried out on a 
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concrete flat slab on columns. This leaves an open space 
underneath the new roadway for parking cars. It is 
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planned to extend this slab to the river's edge, 
cover it with 3 feet of earth and park it. The entire 
space underneath will then have a dead storage ca- 
pacity of some 600 cars. It is proposed to prohibit 
parking on certain streets in the downtown district 
and make this under-cover space available for free park- 
ing not to exceed two hours, in lieu of street parking. 


Mixed-in-Place Highway Resurfacing 


By D. J. FITZGERALD 


Chief of Highway Maintenance Division No. 3, New York State 
Department of Public Works 


HE mixed-in-place method of bituminous resurfac- 

ing of highways is a recent development of road 

maintenance. The procedure followed on the eight 
miles of the Mycene-Manlius Center-East Syracuse High- 
way No. 555 is typical of this method. 

This highway was of bituminous macadam, 14 feet wide, 
which had worn to a rough and wavy surface. The resur- 
facing widened the traveled way to 18 feet and restored 
the desired crown and smoothness with two inches of dur- 
able tread. 


wt 
-_ 


Photograph hy Jasper T. Crawford 


As shown in the picture, earth shoulders were first 
thrown up, and then over the untreated old surface 11% 
inches of limestone was spread from trucks. This spread- 
ing covered about two-thirds of the desired finished width 
and was controlled to furnish sufficient stone for the 
desired completed depth and width. On this job the stone 
was washed before delivery and allowed to dry before 
treatment. The thickness of the spread of the loose stone 
at this stage of the work was about 6 inches. 

Heated bituminous material of the specified penetration 





TWO GRADERS COMPLETING THE FIRST TURNOVER OF THE 114-INCH LIMESTONE, TO WHICH 
0.4-GALLON OF BITUMINOUS MATERIAL HAD BEEN APPLIED 
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was then spread from pressure-tank trucks in sufficient 
amount to give 0.4-gallon per square yard of completed 
road, 


Mixing 


The mixing was done entirely with graders. First, the 
coated stone was rolled into a windrow to one side of the 
road. A properly curved moldboard on the grader is an 
important factor to give both a roll and a push to the 
coated aggregate. The picture shows the graders just fin- 
ishing the first throw-over. The stone is about half coated. 

From this pile the graders worked the stone to another 
windrow on the other side of the road. This was con- 
tinued for three or four throws, and the mix was then 
spread to its original 6-inch thickness for the second appli- 
cation of bituminous material. 

The next coat was of slightly heavier binder and was 
applied at the rate of about 0.5-gallon per square yard of 
completed road. Again, the graders mixed the stone and 
binder, following the same routine as for the first coat. 
Three or four cuts finished the coating. In case the work 
was stopped by weather or end of work day, the mix was 
left in a windrow. This minimized setting and allowed 
easier manipulation when the work was resumed. 


Final Spreading 


Final spreading was done entirely with the graders, To 
get a smooth job, a machine with a long wheelbase and a 
skilled operator was an advantage. From the piled stone 
a slice was shaved and pushed near the opposite shoulder 
in a windrow. The next cut placed a piled row near the 
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center of the road, This left part of the stone for the 
third strip. Judgment on the part of the operator and 
engineers determined the amount and spacing of these 
spreads, 

The blade then cut off the tops of these rows into the 
valleys between for the final surface of the coarse aggre- 
gate, and a 7-ton roller rolled from the edges toward the 
center. A surprisingly uniform surface resulted. Where 
dips showed up under the roller, loose coated stone was 
placed and rolled in to bring up to grade. 

Next, chink stone was applied in sufficient amount to fill 
all voids. After rolling, a rotary broom swept off ihe 
excess chink stone and cleaned the surface for the seal 
coat. This final application is put on at the rate of 0.3- 
gallon per square yard, followed by the top coat of *4- 
inch stone spread, broomed and rolled. This comple‘ed 
the process, 

Test borings in the completed section showed the coarse 
aggregate completely coated and locked in place to the 
desired thickness. In good weather one mile per week is 
completed at a cost of about $5,000 per mile, or about 50 
per cent of the cost of other methods of resurfacing. 

This method has been in use in the division for nearly 
two years with excellent results. In 1930 there were sixty 
miles of old roads so treated in this section. 

This method was developed through the cooperation of 
the Barrett Company and highway engineers. A binder 
called Tarvia Re-Tread has been designed for this special 
process. It was used on this job, the work being done 
entirely by the state maintenance crew. 


Establishing Playground Attendance Measurements 


By GEORGE S. HARMAN 


Statistician, Playground Commission, City and County of San Francisco 


N Tue American City of August, 1930, there appeared a 

short article headed “Recording Recreation Attendance.” 

In this article Richard Hayden, of Rutland, Vt., states 
the necessity of a standard unit of attendance on playgrounds, 
and a standard method of recording that unit, so that a com- 
parison of attendance and per capita costs may be made for 
the various systems throughout the country. 

The San Francisco Playground Commission has had a sys- 
tem incorporating Mr. Hayden's general ideas in force for the 
past two years. 

After a great deal of thought and study it was decided by 
this department that a fair unit for attendance would consist 
of a visit to a playground by a person, the visit to last theo- 
retically two to three hours. During school vacations and on 
holidays our playgrounds open at 10 A. M. and close at dusk, 
with the exception of those playgrounds equipped for night 
work, which remain open until 9. if warranted by the attend- 
ance. During school days the playgrounds open at 12 M. and 
close as above stated. 

In order that the use of this unit might be uniform. in- 
structions were issued to all grounds. A portion of the notice 
reads as follows: 


“The playground day is divided into four parts, the morning from 10 
to 12, the afternoon from 12 to 3 and 3 to 6, and the evening from 6 to 
close. Whenever the playground is officially open during any one or por- 
tion of one of these periods, one count shall be taken at the time that 
the largest attendance is present during that period, and a record made 
of it immediately in the proper space on the weekly attendance report 


In other words, there will be one count in the morning, two in the after- 
noon, and one in the evening.” 

By rigidly enforcing the use of this unit and the rules and 
regulations governing the recording of attendance, the depart- 
ment has been able to make per capita cost studies for the 
various playgrounds, and accurately show just how each 
playground produces in comparison to money spent. Inas- 
much as the department has a definite unit, it can fairly 
accurately compute the amount of hours that people spend 
on the grounds, assuming an average of two and one-half 
hours per person. 

Before this system was designed, a study of systems in other 
cities was made. Several good ideas were obtained in this 
way, but it was also noted that every city had a different idea 
in the matter of taking and recording attendance. 

The department does not believe in adding a percentage 
to the attendance figures, because that tends to make merely 
an estimate. It is not definitely known whether five. ten, or 
fifteen per cent should be added; therefore, why destroy a 
definite figure by adding a purely assumed quantity? 

Recreation people throughout the country have discussed 
the attendance problem at great length. but thus far have 
taken no definite action. The San Francisco Playground 
Commission feels that although this system may not be cor- 
rect in detail, it is fundamentally correct in practice and 
established on a firm foundation because it is based on a defi- 


nite unit. 
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A Civie Center Devoted to Publie Health 


How Halifax, Nova Scotia, Turned a Catastrophe Into 


a Clinic Which Treats 15.000 Patients a Year 


ALIFAX. Nova Scotia, has established in coopera- 


tion with Dalhousie University a Civic Center de- 


voted solely to public health. On a_ hill 
looking the harbor and the wooded ridges which surround 
the provincial capital, are grouped five major hospitals. 
a public clinic and dispensary. and the Dalhousie Medical 
School. Beyond the Civic Health Center the fine arts build- 
ings of Dalhousie rise on the slope of another hill. They 
are designed in the Georgian style and built of the local 
gray stone of the province. The location lends itself to 
unit treatment, and plans are now under way to join the 
groups by a broad avenue. The approach will be parked 
and planted and will connect the business center of the 
city with the beautiful northwest arm of the harbor. 

The history of the Halifax Civic Center presents to read- 
ers of THe AMERICAN City an interesting commentary. 
The fortunes of war not only set the stage for Dalhousie 
University and for the Health Center, but produced the 
funds which made their erection possible. Massachusetts 
in each instance played the part of ministering angel. 
On the first occasion her contribution was made at the 
point of the bayonet. In the second instance the Common- 
wealth gave to Halifax her money and her assistance with 
a generosity that the Nova Scotian city remembers with 
deep gratitude. 


Funds from Foe and Friend 


Almost exactly one hundred years separated the two 
In the war of 1812. Sir John Sherbrooke, the Lieu- 


tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, captured Castine, a Maine 


events. 


seaport then in the province of Massachusetts, and appro- 


priated the custom receipts. In 1818, his successor, the 


over- 


By NATHANIEL 8s. OLDS 


Planning Foundation of America 


Karl of Dalhousie, set aside from this trophy of war £9.750 
about $75.000 at present valuation—to found the col- 
lege which bears his name. 

The second advent of Massachusetts on the scene oc- 
curred in 1917, In that year the explosion of a T.N.T. 
ammunition ship in Halifax harbor annihilated part of 
the city and paralyzed the rest. Boston. aided by the state, 
contributed $750,000 in cash. rushed-in medical supplies, 
food. clothing, and even furniture. together with staffs of 
doctors. nurses, and administrators. and for eight years 
cooperated with Halifax in rebuilding her devastated dis- 
trict. housing her people. and administering the relief 
machinery. 

The Civic Health Center is to a great degree the outcome 
of that cooperative relationship. Local conditions also 
played their part in its development. Halifax, being an 
active port of entry with a transient population and all 
that it implies, has had throughout her history to meet the 
problem of contagious disease. Public and private agen- 
cies carried on the fight. independently, in most instances, 


of one another’s programs. The catastrophe of 1917 united 
them in a concentrated effort which was organized and’ 


directed by the Massachusetts-Halifax Health Commis- 
sion. The Chairman of this Commission Fred 
Pearson. a Halifax barrister and newspaper publisher who 
had been identified with the city planning program inaugu- 
rated before the tragedy of 1917. The opportunity to cen- 


was G. 


ter the health agencies of the city was obvious, and as 
Mr. Pearson was a Governor of Dalhousie University, the 
task was simplified. By skillful management and a well- 
handled educational campaign. public opinion was 
aroused, and the agencies were brought together as a per- 


manent unit in the present Center. 














Hospitals and Organizations in the Group 


The hospitals which are grouped around the Center 
include the Victoria General Hospital and Laboratory, the 
Children’s Hospital, the Grace Maternity Hospital. the 
Halifax Tuberculosis Hospital. and the Halifax Infectious 
Disease Hospital. The City Home, with its hospital wards. 
is also located in the Center. A new Medical Dispensary 
and Clinic together, with residential quarters for a staff of 
public health nurses, has been added through a fund of 
$250,000 contributed by the Carnegie and Rockefellet 
Foundations. 

The Dalhousie Medical School has coordinated the pub- 
lic clinic work of the five institutions so that its students 
receive a clinical and ward training that is unexcelled. 
The out-patient treat- 
ment, pre-natal education, prophylactic instruction, and 
The Halifax Board of School Com- 
missioners has recently installed a dental clinic. and the 


services include diagnosis and 
a free dispensary. 


Provincial Department of Health maintains a treatment 
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center for venereal diseases, Among the public service 
organizations associated with the Center are the Red Cross 
Society, which maintains a free milk distribution for chil- 
dren; the Halifax Anti-Tuberculosis League: the Victorian 
Order of Nurses: and the Halifax Welfare Bureau. The 
Halifax Rotary Club supports an orthopedic clinic for 
children. Oflices and 
these organizations. 
Halifax has a population of about 60.000. From. the 
point of view of an up-and-coming American city, it would 
probably be rated as a conservative community. But its 


session rooms are maintained for 


record in municipal progress is worth study, from. its 
famous botanical gardens to the huge port improvement 
program which was inaugurated before the Great War. 
The Health Center is a public service project capitalized 
by a catastrophe. The public has adopted it as a prac- 
tical solution of a difficult municipal problem. — Its sue- 
In 1924 and 1925, the first 
two years of its existence. the Center served 6.683 out- 
patients. In 1929 is served 15,575. 


cess is attested by the records. 


Keeping City Plans from Being Pigeonholed 


By LATHAM C, SQUIRE 


Vice-President, Technical Advisory Corporation, New York 


HE pay-as-you-go method for financing future pub- 

lic improvements has been accepted by some city 

planners as the most economical and reasonable 
method to pursue, and insisted upén by some smaller com- 
munities because of their fear of bond issues: but is it 
the right method ? 

Many well-thought-out plans for municipalities have 
been shelved and forgotten, sometimes, of course, for pure- 
ly political reasons, but more often because of lack of full 
knowledge of the value of planning, and perhaps most 
frequently because the governing bodies lack courage in 
actually starting the planned projects owing to the ap- 
parent difficulty in financing them. 

While the consultant is working with the planning 
board he endeavors to keep up their enthusiasm, but when 
the plans are finally adopted, their interest in the execu- 
tion of the plan speedily wanes unless a tremendous ef- 
fort is made to bring it forcibly before the general pub- 
lic. 
the planning board to keep the plan alive and out of poli- 


Almost invariably the governing body depends upon 


tics. 

On a strictly pay-as-you-go basis the municipality usu- 
ally cannot afford to put through any costly major im- 
provements for five to ten years at least. The general 
public gets tired of waiting and forgets all about the plan. 

Is it much more expensive after all, and would it be un- 
fair to the next generation, to make improvements wholly 
by bond issues instead of by the pay-as-you-go method ? 
It is the writer's belief that in the end decidedly more can 
he accomplished, and with more satisfactory results, by 
financing the plan in this way. for the following reasons: 

1. Urgent improvements can be started immediately. 

2. The municipality reaps the benefit of the improvement 
now as well as in the future. 

3. These are permanent improvements and benefit the next 
generation as well as this generation, 





lL. A good start on the construction program awakens and 
holds public interest. 

5. The widening of an exceedingly crowded thoroughfare 
does take a strip of private land— 10. 15 or even 20 feet wide 

off the tax rolls, but. on the other hand. it enhances the 
value of the remaining property tremendously. 

6. The increase in the value of surrounding property creates 
an immediate increase in ratables which of course increases 
the income from taxes and would help materially in paying 
the carrying charges on a bond issue. 

7. The cost of land. if purchase is delayed, is likely to 
be greatly increased in the future. 

8. It is possible in many cases. particularly in small com- 
munities, to carry through the program in this way so that 
the total bonded indebtedness does not exceed 8 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of the municipality and a cash balance 
will remain from current revenue at the end of each year 
after all municipal expenses have been paid, including the 
carrying charges on the old and new indebtedness. 

In carrying out this type of financing the master plan. 
care must of course be exercised to purchase only land 
and buildings that would be economically advantageous 
to the municipality. The purchase of expensive acreage 
for a park many years ahead of time should be done only 
after an exhaustive study of the amount and character of 
the past, present and future population growth and dis- 
tribution. A misplaced park or playfield takes the prop- 
erty off the tax rolls and does not materially increase the 
Neither should streets 
and highways be actually constructed until the need for 
them is apparent. 


value of the surrounding property. 


if this method were fol- 
lowed, it would be found that. because of the smaller land. 
building and construction cost. the bond issues would be 


It isgthe writer's belief that 


considerably smaller and that the greater income from 
taxes because of the immediate increases in the value of 
abutting properties would very nearly pay the carrying 
charges on the new bond issues, 
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The Operation of a Well-organized Department 


of Waste Collection 


and Disposal—Part I 


By ALFRED E. HANSEN 
Superintendent, 
Division of Waste Collection and Disposal, 


Pontiac, Mich. 


HE city of Pontiac has for its collection service ten 
114-ton, 4-yard trucks, each equipped with hydrau- 
lic dumping hoists. For garbage collection each 


truck is manned with two men: each man collects and 


they alternate in driving the truck. 
combustible rubbish, there is only the driver on each truck. 


For the collection of 


During the summer months the householders receive 
two collections a week, and during the winter months one 
collection. The year around, collections are made daily 
from hotels and restaurants, and stores receive three col- 
lections a week. 

For the summer the city is divided into five districts, 
one truck being assigned to each district to collect the 
wrapped household garbage: a separate truck equipped 
with a false bottom is used to collect the unwrapped hotel, 
restaurant, and store garbage. The false bottom permits 
the draining out of a considerable amount of the free 
water before the garbage is burned. For the collection 
of combustible rubbish, available at the various manufac- 
turing plants, two trucks are used. 

During the winter months the city is divided into three 
districts, to each of which is assigned a truck, which col- 
lects all of the garbage in that district from households, 
hotels, restaurants, and stores. Only one truck is used 
for the collection of combustible rubbish. 

In order to get a perspective of the collection system 
during the winter months, one week was selected during 
the month, and the following items studied: 

1. The number of pick-ups per day for each district. 

2. The number of miles traveled during actual picking. 
called “live mileage,” and the number of miles traveled 
back and forth to the plant, called “dead mileage.” 


3. The hours spent collecting daily for each district. 


lL. The tons of carbage collected by each district. 








4 LOAD OF WRAPPED HOUSEHOLD GARBAGE 





COUNT OF COLLECTION PICK-UPS 


Res- 
taur- 

Date Hotels ants 
Feb. 17 

Dist. 1 31 

Dist. 2 2 25 

Dist. 3 l 20 

Total 3 76 
Feb. 18 

Dist. 1 

Dist. 2 1 19 

Dist. 3 3 

Total 1 22 
Feb. 18 

Dist. 1 19 

Dist. 2 2 25 

Dist. 3 l 22 

Total 3 66 
Feb.20 

Dist. 1 1 

Dist. 2 1 22 

Dist. 3 4 

Total 1 27 
Feb, 21 

Dist. 1 32 

Dist. 2 2 26 

Dist. 3 1 21 

Total 3 79 

11 27 

Summary 

Dist. 1 83 


Dist. 3 


Dist. 2 8 1fv 
> 
Total 11 


Date 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 20.. 
Feb. 21... 


Date 
Feb. 17 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 1% ‘ 
Pen. 20 ...... 
a. en 


Peer 
See 
a ee 

.  , Seer 
rr 


Live Dead 
Mileage Mileage 
179 180 


Room- ‘Two- 
ing- Family Total 
Stores Apts. Houses Houses Houses Total Tons 
1 Ff 3 7 184 233 
14 5 20 209 275 
3 7 4 308 341 
18 19 5 27 701 S49 10 74 
5 2 10 15 240 282 
6 20 240 286 
§ 7 11 331 357 
16 39 21 15 S11 25 11.00 
3 6 1 275-304 
3 250 280 
6 9 12 265 315 
12 15 lt 790 899 12.29 
36 275 316 
11 7 381 
< 6 16 293 322 
18 42 16 915 1,09 10.99 
3 8 3 9 186 241 
17 3 255 303 
8 3 7 188 228 
28 14 10 9 629 772 13 88 
92 129 65 51 3,846 4,464 58.90 
16 69 17 31 1,160 1,376 18.91 
51 28 20 -=«1,301 1,525 20.62 
25 32 48 1,385 1,563 19.37 
92 129 65 51 3,846 4,464 58.90. 
DISTRICT NO. 1 
Live Dead Totai 
Mileage Mileage Miileage Hours Tons 
15 8 23 8'\¢ 3.45 
11 10 21 734 3.40 
14 14 25 814 4 00 
11 14 25 814 3.65 
13 9 22 8 4.41 
64 55 119 40'3 18.91 
DISTRICT NO. 2 
Live Dead Total 
Mileage Mileage Mileage Hours Tons 
14 7 21 8 3.73 
11 11 22 8 4.10 
10 12 22 8!9 4 02 
12 12 24 85 3 90 
11 12 23 734 4 87 
58 54 112 40°4 20 62 
DISTRICT NO. 3 
Live Dead Total 
Mileage Mileage Mileage Hours Tons 
12 12 24 814 3.57 
ll 16 27 8 3.49 
12 13 25 814 4 26 
11 16 27 8 3.44 
ll 14 25 8 4 61 
57 71 128 41 19 37 
SUMMARY 
Total Total Total Total 
Mileage Hours Tons Pick-ups 
359 12214 58.90 § 
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REFUSE COLLECTION CURVE 
SHOWING SEASONAL VARIATIONS 
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REFUSE COLLECTION CURVE, SHOWING SEASONAL VARIATIONS 


Records 


A daily record of the following is kept for each dis- 
trict: 
Number of loads brought in 
Number of tons brought in 
Number of miles traveled 
Number of hours spent in each district 

5. Number of complaints from each district 

At the end of each month these data are summarized 
and any inequalities among the districts are rectified by 
reapportioning them. 


PRONE 


For the purpose of obtaining unit cost data for each 
month, the man-hours per ton of garbage and per ton of 
rubbish are computed. In addition to this, the miles 
traveled per ton of garbage and per ton of rubbish are 
also calculated. The following is a summary of the col- 
lection data for the first four months of 1930: 


COLLECTION DATA 


Jan. Feb Niar Apr. 
Garbage collected (toms)........ “s 257.43 237.76 270 87 299.85 
Rubbish collected (tons , 81.38 45 69 76 30 92 27 
Total garbage and rubbish collected (tons 338.81 283.45 347.17 392.12 
Man-hours per ton of garbage........ 4.82 4.24 4.08 3.78 
Miles per ton of garbage.......... 7.29 6 41 6.37 6.00 
Man-hours per ton of rubbish..... 1.82 2.22 1.82 1 39 
Miles per ton of rubbish Free 10 53 7.81 9 49 7.13 
Man-hours per ton of garbage and rubbish 4 10 3.92 3.59 3.22 
Miles per ton of garbage and rubbish. .. 8.07 6.64 7.05 6.26 


The average annual cost of collecting refuse is about 
© =] 

$4 per ton. This figure includes supervis‘on, labor, truck- 
ing expense, insurance and incidentals. 


Reports 


At the end of each month a report is submitted cover- 
ing the work done by the Division of Waste Collection 
and Disposal. 





MONTHLY REPORT 
May 15, 1930. 

Mr. James R. Pollock 
City Engineer 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

The following is the report of the Division of Waste Collection and Dis posal 
for the month of April, 1930, 

During April we received 417.03 tons of refuse which consisted of 25.9% rub- 
bish. It may be segregated as follows: 


Garbage collected by the city............. 299.85 tons 
Rubbish collected by the city.................. 92.27 tons 

Total collected by the city. . pian ar 392.12 tons 
Garbage brought in by outside trucks aie Pace 9.27 tons 
Rubbish brought in by outside trucks.... ‘ 15.64 tons 

Total collected by outside trucks.......... 24.91 tons 


Grand total 417.03 tons 


Garbage Rubbish Garbage Rubbish ‘Total 


On hand April 1, 1930........... 
Received during April........... 309.12 107.91 
From stock pile....... pec teratae 2.52 
|. RRA 309.12 11043 309.12 110.43 419.55 
On hand May 1, 1930.. ra 3.86 
For hog feed........ ; 44.64 
Co ee ae ‘ 16 .97 
TORR. «<5 = 44 64 20.83 44 64 20.83 65 47 


Total refuse incinerated... . 264.48 89.60 384.08 


For heating purposes 2.65 tons of coal were received. One hundred and five 
dogs and thirty cats were incinerated. 


PLANT OPERATION FOR APRIL, 1930 


Total Per Ton 
Total refuse incinerated (tons . 354.08 
Per cent rubbish.... eS 22.5% 
Man-hours charging. . hate 124 50 0.351 
Man-hours stoking... a fe eee 66.75 0.189 
Total man-hours burning.... 191.25 0 540 
Man-hours pulling ashes mn sata 3 72.25 0 204 
Man-hours wheeling ashes ; se , 65.50 O 185 
Total man-hours cleaning she 137 75 0.389 
Total man-hours cleaning and burning cescs Ganae 0.929 
Hours burning........ Saceaee 66.75 
Tons per hour per cell (rate 1:00 ton si aheiniane 1.33 
Wheelbarrows of cans and ashes ; : eee 1,655 
Weight of cans and ashes (tons)... oe 71 05 
al eee 20.1% 
Kwh. per ton.. sd casera eee a smc anatnnd 359 1.01 


Attached is an analysis of the collection for April, as well as the truck mileage 
and complaint sheet. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. HANSEN 
Superintendent. 
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PLANT OPERATION FOR NOVEMBER, [930 











Statistics on Garbage Collection and Disposal 


for 557 cities of 4.500 population and over, are presented in Section 11 of The Municipal 


Index for 


1930. 








WASTI OLLECTION AND DISPOSAL SCHEDULE OF 
° = MO , , oe 1, ~ nae nb A Month Selected to Show Optimum Conditions 
I) Total Per Ton 
1) ! l Complaint Total refuse incinerated (tons B30 3H 
ad \\ t Hour Milk Just Unius lota Coal used (tons) : o7 71 168 lbs. H 
‘U HY, tO 4 me 6 1 oe 4 Per cent of rubbish 16 O4 
(Mp s 4) 1 t) 10) a ow - 
" SS 4 0 13 Man-hours charging 73.25 0.222 
| r " 0 172 4 7 Man-hours wheeling 70 50 0 213 4 
ad 4 “ ees oe + - ee ane Total man-hours bur ung 143.75 0.435 
| ile ’ S44 34 rs ¢ s Man-hours pulling ashes 50.17 0.152 
I “4 "t t Man-hours wheeling ashes 52.50 0.159 
IS M . pan _ 
mee axe e i709 Ma ine ota, man-hours cleaning 102.67 0 311 
| hi 2 27 65S 128 Total man-hours cleaning and burning 246 42 0.746 
Pot me te 2457 1202 Hours burning 70.50 
if ms in-hour 4) OO mile Tons per hour per cell (rate 51.00 ton 1.56 
K 4 hour 7 13m Wheelbarrows of cans and ashes 1,209.0 
I , mY hour t t) 
2 i Weight of cans and ashes (tons 55.40 
Alfred I. Hansen Per cent of ash 16 S¢ 
‘ . ~ lw . . 
Complaint Sheet for April, 1930 
: Had Been Improper No Such Not Vacant 
Date in I) I Missed Picked Tin Cans Unobtain Specia Receptacle Number Wrapped House Total 
. 2 
- 2 ] Ss 
; 1 - 
4 0 
l ] 
ri t t 
s l 3 
’ - ] ] $ 
0 2 l i 
t 12 
, » | 3 
' S l 1 l 12 
) 7 l 2 l 11 
It l 5 
17 t 2 11 
Ls y l l l l 12 
1” 2 1 6H 
2 t } 2 1 16 
2 2 l l Ss 
2 4 
24 l ] 5 
) 2 1 4 
28 ‘ 
29 ' l l 5 
0 t l l 10 
Potal 79 2 s 15 1! t t 4 2 ] l 167 
ry’ . ‘ ie . « 
ruck Mileage Sheet for April, 1930 
Date No. 260 No. 261 No. 262 No, 263 No, 264 No. 265 No. 266 No. 257 No. 268 No. 269 No. 270 Total 
I ti 23 IS Y 2 21 29 7 126 
2 11 20 21 Y 3 24 25 104 
; »s 25 Y 10 13 30 l 107 
i l 24 10 Y $ 2th 13 9 110 
o 10 6 14 Y 24 12 14 7 S7 
7 rs 22 23 Y 13 S 31 13 127 
S th 23 17 Y 25 11 24 5 111 
9 Ib 23 17 . 26 21 14 6 124 
10 l 27 23 Y 32 13 96 
11 25 21 Y ‘ 25 Y Zi 102 : 
2 10 7 10 28 8 22 7 Y i3 13 118 ; 
14 13 22 23 5 14 17 Y Y 35 8 138 ; 
15 7 23 16 23 7 30 9 Y Y 32 139 : 
It 12 12 i 8 D.S Y Y 15 4 55 BI 
\7 8 23 21 4 2 35 I Y Y 25 21 138 3 
Is 21 s 25 41 18 . 4 Y 27 4 151 4 
rt) 23 Y 20 2 D.S Y Y 28 &3 4 
| 24 Y 23 5 23 18 Y Y 31 124 j 
22 22 Y Is 7 9 28 5 Y Y 30 7 126 
23 6 Y 19 16 10 27 t 26 Y 30 138 a 
24 \ 25 a) ” 21 2 Y 29 119 * 
> \ 26 { D.S 15 ; 31 Y 31 4 115 4 
26 0 \ 7 13 D.S 3 15 Y 19 67 4 
28 9 22 20 } 9 9 31 7 16 3 122 2 
29 22 18 5 3 22 30 4 Y 102 
0 2 20 I 6 11 15 20 Y Y 96 
Yd l 12 
Tr 2 rf 50 120 SO 458 163 30S SO 460 58 2923 
lot 2 rs 03 132 SO $58 16: 308 sO $50 58 2935 
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for ley Pavements 


By GEORGE H. DELANO 
Maintenance Engineer, 
State Department of Public Works 


Boston, Mass. 


N discussing the control of icy pavements on Massa- 
chusetts state highways, it is necessary also to dis- 
cuss the clearance of snow from these highways, as 
both operations are performed by the same organization. 
and part of the same equipment is used in both cases. 
While the clearance of snow is dictated primarily by 
economic considerations, and the control of icy pave- 
ments by considerations of safety, | believe that the neces- 
sity for the clearance of snow from the main traveled 
routes was the first to be recognized, and eventually led to 
organized efforts by a central agency. In Massachusetts 
the agency selected was the Department of Public Works, 
which was instructed by the Legislature, in an act passed 
in 1927, as follows: “at the expense of the Commonwealth 
to keep such state highways or parts thereof as the De- 
partment may select sufficiently clear of snow and ice to 
be reasonably safe for travel.” It will be noted that in 
addition to authorizing the Department to clear snow from 
the state highways, the Act also includes a provision to 
enable the Department to keep the state highways reason- 
ably safe for travel when the surfaces are icy. The 
phrase “reasonably safe for travel” is significant. 
In carrying out the provisions of the Act, the Depart- 
ment made use of the maintenance organization and such 
of its equipment as was suitable for the purpose. 


Organization 


For its purposes, the Department has divided the state 
into seven districts, in each of which a District Highway 
Engineer is in responsible charge of all highway activities. 
The districts, in turn, are divided into maintenance sec- 
tions, comprising from 30 to 50 miles of state highway, 
each in charge of a maintenance foreman, whose duty it 
is to supervise the work of maintenance and snow and ice 
clearance. 

Equipment 


The Department owns and operates 100 Ford and 
Chevrolet 114-ton dump-trucks, seventeen 11-ton trucks 
of greater power, 120 F. W. D. trucks and 23 tractors. All 
are equipped with either blade or \-plows, all are used 
on snow removal and most of them at times for the re- 
moval of ice from the surface. In addition to this gen- 
eral equipment, the Department also owns 30 mechanical 
sand spreaders of the roll and brush type. 


Preventing the Formation of Ice 


The instructions issued to govern the organization and 
the use of equipment are intended to prevent the forma- 
tion of ice on the surfaces, and, where this is not possible, 
otherwise promptly to correct conditions. 


Preventive and Remedial Measures 











A WINTER HIGHWAY CONDITION WHERE ICE 


WILL RESULT 
THROUGH THE 


UNLESS A CUT IS 
SNOW BANK TO 
DRAINAGE 


MADE 
PERMIT 


The office of the Maintenance Engineer at Boston is in 
receipt of daily reports from the Weather Bureau, which 
further cooperates by making telephone reports when 
The district 
offices are then informed by telephone of these reports. so 
that when storms are expected, their men and equipment 
are in readiness to start promptly. Arrangements are 
made with all local police forces that the foremen be in- 
formed of icy conditions arising at night due to an unex- 
pected drop in the temperature. Work always starts at 
once, irrespective of the hour. The instructions formerly 
were to start the plows when two inches of snow had 
fallen. Too much packed snow was found to result, so 
that now the plows start as promptly as possible. 


storms of unusual violence are impending. 


The trucks work in pairs and are required to remove 
all snow from the surface. This is the most important step 
in the control of icy pavements—a clean surface when the 
If the snow is dry and is being blown back 
onto the surface, the plowing is continued until the drift- 
ing stops. If, however, the surface is not plowed clean, 
and packed snow results, the blade plows are continued 
at work if they are effective; if not, the packed snow can 
sometimes be broken up and removed with V-plows on 
trucks, or by the snow grousers on the tractors, or by 
center pressure blades on trucks. The time to remove this 
accumulation is while it is still snow, for it will soon 
turn to ice if permitted to remain. At times, because 
of the character of the storm, it is difficult to prevent the 
formation of packed snow on the surface. During the past 
two years many storms were experienced during which 
not more than 2 inches of snow fell, but so slowly that it 
was at once packed into ice by the passing vehicles. 


storm stops. 
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REMOVING SNOW FROM THE EDGE OF THE 

HIGHWAY WITH A TRUCK-MOUNTED V-TYPE 

PLOW AFTFR THE SURFACE HAD_ BEEN 
CLEARED 


Tackling Ice After It Has Formed 


When ice does form as a result of snow remaining 
on the surface, it is broken up by applying calcium 
chloride direct, and then removed by the blade plows, or it 
is covered with coarse, gritty material to restore traction. 

A second condition susceptible of control is that which 
arises when water from melting snow and ice at the side 
of the road, particularly in cuts and at the top of banked 
curves, flows over the surface and, when the sun goes 
down, freezes. It is frequently possible to prevent this by 
clearing the snow beyond the traveled surface so as to 
include the shoulders, by shoveling out the ditches, by 
culling waterways throughout the banks of snow thrown 
up by the plows, and by opening and clearing all catch- 
basins, culverts and waterways. At times, however, ice 
will form in patches, and this is particularly dangerous, as 
it occurs here and there on surfaces that are otherwise 
clean and dry. Such ice does not last long, and it is gen- 


erally sufficient to sand it. 
Sleet Storms 


While the conditions mentioned can be controlled to a 
large extent, sleet storms cannot be foretold. When they 
come it is necessary to work quickly. There is no remedy 
except to sand. One application of sand is not always suf- 
ficient, as subsequent melting, followed by a drop in the 
temperature, or the continuance of a sleet storm after the 


et 





THE TRAILER TYPE ROLL AND- BRUSH 
SPREADER USED TO DISTRIBUTE CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE AND SAND ON THE ICY ROADWAY 


sanding has started, covers the applied sand with ice and 
again creates a bad condition. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the ice forming 
from snow left on the surface may be thick and strong, 
and that it will remain as long as the weather is cold unless 
broken up or melted and removed. If permitted to remain, 
it must be sanded, and sanding this kind of ice is not satis- 
factory, as the effects are temporary and frequent appli- 
cations are necessary over long stretches of road. If it 
appears that the temperature will not be such as to cause 
the ice to melt during the next day, calcium chloride is 
applied at once. 


Spreading Calcium Chloride and Sand by 
Machine 


Ice forming as a result of sleet storms or from melted 
snow is not permanent in its character, for generally it is 
thin and will readily disappear when the sun is shining. 
It presents a different problem in that it usually forms 
after the sun goes down, appearing at the same time on all 
the roads, and is very slippery. Because of this wide- 
spread and almost instantaneous appearance of ice on the 
surfaces, prompt and speedy application of sand is im- 
perative and it should be applied simultaneously in as 
many different places as possible. Hand labor is ade- 
quate if there is sufficient time to round up the number of 
men required and if there are sufficient men available. 
Inasmuch, however, as prompt action is required and a 
large number of men cannot be readily called out, par- 
ticularly at night in the country districts, it is necessary 
to speed up the work through the use of mechanical 
spreaders. 

This the Department has done, a type of trailer spreader 
being used with dump-trucks that permits of a uniform dis- 
tribution of any size aggregate at any desired amount per 
square yard. The material used to spread on the ice is 
either coarse, sharp sand, cinders or stone chips. Stock 
piles are put out each fall at regular intervals along the 
roads. Each pile is impregnated with calcium chloride. 
and additional calcium chloride in drums is kept at each 
pile. It is thought now, however, that it is better to mix 
the calcium chloride with the sand or cinders while load- 
ing the trucks, as the calcium chloride in the piles leaches 
out and is lost. 

Dump-trucks are used with the spreaders and may be of 
any capacity from 1] ton to 7 tons. They are loaded at the 
stock pile, one shovelful of calcium chloride being thrown 
in with each four to six shovelfuls of sand, depending 
upon conditions, the roll and brush of the spreader pro- 
viding an intimate mixture by the time it goes on the road. 
Hills, curves and intersections are first sanded, the truck 
proceeding at from 15 to 20 miles an hour; the flow of 
sand can be started and stopped without stopping or slow- 
ing down the truck. 

In this way a load of sand on a Ford or Chevrolet dump- 
truck will spread a strip five feet wide for a mile and a 
quarter. If curves, hills and intersections only are being 
sanded, one load will last three or four miles. Frequent! 
the first strip is spread a little heavier than usual in the 
middle of the surface, thus immediately providing traction 
for vehicles going in both directions. During the past year 
"1,468 miles of state highway was cleared of snow, and 
all icy surfaces sanded when necessary throughout the 


winter. 
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No “Puddle, Tamp, Fill and Forget” in Oshkosh 


Railway Crossings and 


SHKOSH, WIS., was named for Chief Oshkosh of 

the Menominee tribe of Indians, in the midst of 

whose hunting-grounds the “Sawdust City” sprang 
into being. As municipal expenses in Oshkosh have shown 
a steady and gratifying decline in recent years, while tax- 
payers in many other cities have been groaning under in- 
creases, it will be worth while to make a brief survey of 
the methods by which the 54 miles of improved streets in 
Oshkosh are kept in excellent condition at comparatively 
small expense. 


Examples of Economies 


It has been found possible to reduce expenses. although 


Patches Built to Last 


the city is growing rapidly. by making short cuts wherever 
possible. A street-marking system, including street signs, 
is one of the short cuts. as the city can produce, for $2.03 
each, signs that ordinarily would cost $7.00. The city 
has put in a pumping head at every bridge—it may be 
said in passing-—by means of which the Fire Department 
can pump with ample pressure direct from Fox River 
should anything go wrong with the regular hydrant 
system. 

Portions of streets undergoing repair are guarded and 
shut off from traflic by means of huge wooden “horses.” 
Four large horses, as used in most cities, are about all 
that can be piled on a truck for transportation. In 












































STEPS IN LAYING A SMOOTH-RIDING RAILROAD CROSSING 


1, A mixed batch from the portable asphalt plant ready to be placed upon the penetrated base. 2. The rolled keyed . 
stone penetrated ready for the top. 3. Placing the hot mix on the penetrated base. 4. Raking over the hot mix 


5. Smoothing the edges with hot irons. 6. The finished job 
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Oshkosh the tops are made removable and the legs col- 
lapsible, after the manner of a stepladder, so that as 
many as forty can be handled at one time. 


Removing the Old Street-Car Rails 


Recently, Oshkosh substituted motor-busses for its street 
railway, and the street-railway tracks had to be removed. 
The Street Superintendent designed and built a sort of 
steel sled, so shaped that when it is placed under the end 
of a rail and pulled by the city’s steam roller, enormous 
leverage results. The steam roller and rail sled were able 
to rip rails from the ties as fast as the roller could move 
forward, saving the city $6,000 in two weeks, compared 
with the usual laborious method of track removal. 


Standardized Railway Crossings 


Oshkosh has standardized on a railway crossing which 
is attracting wide attention from railroad officials. Nine 
crossings out of every ten that need replacing are low in 
the center and high at the curb edge, with no load-carrying 
ballast beneath waterlogged and rotten ties. First of all, 
therefore, in Oshkosh, the railroad company is required 
to replace the ties on 6 inches of new No. 1 stone ballast. 
The track is brought up to grade, and a mudrail is placed 
inside the running-rail to provide space for the flanges of 
the car wheels. From the bottom of the tie to the street 
vrade the city puts in penetrated No. 3 stone with a top 
dressing, allowing 11% inches for settling. Before pene- 
tration, the ties are thoroughly tamped and the stone is 
rolled until it is keyed together, and several trains are 
permitted to pass over the crossing. Tarvia is then pumped 
onto the stone until it penetrates 5 inches—about 14-gallon 
to the square foot of surface. If a greater penetration 
than 5 inches is required, double penetration is used. For 
example, if an 11-inch depth of stone is to be penetrated, 
a 5-inch layer of stone is first put in, rolled and pene- 
trated; then a 6-inch layer of stone is added and rolled 
and penetrated——independently. 

To this base a top course is added, making a mat about 
one inch thick. The Oshkosh specifications for this mat 
call for the following mixture: roofing gravel, 2 cubic 
feet, or 200 pounds, or 46.8 per cent; sharp sand, 2 cubic 
feet, or 180 pounds, or 42 per cent; limestone or portland 
cement, 4 shovelfuls, or 3.5 per cent; Tarvia X, 4 gallons, 
or 33 pounds, or 7.7 per cent; a total of 428 pounds, 





A GUTTER MADE FROM MATERIAL PRODUCED 
BY THE HOT PATCH OUTFIT 





all carried in the portable Western asphalt plant, which 
is worked nine hours a day, nine months a year. The 
stone, sand and dust are thoroughly mixed before adding 
the Tarvia. When the surface has been completed, the 
edges of the work are sealed with clear Tarvia X and 
hot-ironed. The crossing can be opened to traffic as soon 
as the surface cools. The cost of the completed work is 
approximately $3.15 to $3.25 per square yard. 


Other Work of the Asphalt Plant 


The portable asphalt plant is used for heating the 
hinder in penetration work, drying out the aggregate and 
sand, heating the tools, mixing the top course, etc. Or- 
dinarily, three men constitute a crew for the portable 
plant. In railroad-crossing work, however, five men are 
used. so that two men can be mixing while the others are 
wheeling the mixture to the crossing and getting needed 
fresh air. Tarvia is preferred to asphalt at the railroad 
crossings, but most of the streets have an asphalt surface. 
Oshkosh has 54 miles of paved streets: asphalt on concrete 
base: asphalt on stone and sand fill base: asphalt on 
waterbound macadam; brick on concrete; creosoted block 
on concrete; Tarvia penetration and Tarvia macadam. 
In addition to these, important gravel streets are kept 
oiled. The patching of the city’s many miles of pave- 
ment is occasioned largely by service cuts made by 
plumbers and public service corporations. 

Oshkosh realizes the necessity of having all patches 
uniform and properly put down; therefore, all such re- 
pairs are made by the city Street Department. The con- 
cern which has been authorized to cut the pavement is 
permitted to backfill the hole, but nothing more. The 
Street Department puts down the patch, and the plumber 
or public service corporation pays the cost, which aver- 
ages about 40 cents a square foot. 


Patching with Portable Plant 


One patch was about 250 feet long, on a business street, 
where the pavement had been cut throughout the length of 
the block to permit the laying of a water pipe. It was 
practically impossible to tell, except at the very edge 
of the cut, which was patch and which was original pave- 
ment. The average patch is much smaller, but all are 
of the same durable character. The ordinary procedure 
for making repairs in many cities has been to puddle, 
tamp, fill and then forget. That won’t do in Oshkosh. 

In making the patches, the portable plant is pulled 
from patch to patch by the steam roller, which can move 
four miles an hour without injury to the streets. The 
hole to be repaired is squared up. The portable asphalt 
plant contains compartments for the various materials 
where the asphalt can be heated and the aggregates dried, 
and a mixing pan into which they may be drawn in proper 
quantities. 

The mixture is spread over the surface of the hole, 
and hot-ironed, and the patch is then opened to traffic. 
In winter work, the entire excavated base is taken away 
and the hole backfilled with sand. As many as twenty 
patches have been made in one day, covering areas all the 
way from 2 to 4 feet wide, and 3 to 20 feet long. 

When a concrete base is necessary, steel reinforcing 
bars are set diagonally, crisscrossing each other, and 
driven into the firm earth at either side of the hole, and 
the concreting is carried 8 inches to each side and made 
2 inches deeper than before. A 1:2:3 mix is used. This 
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wedge-like base is then allowed to set four or five days 
before putting on the patch. 


Organization 


For convenience, the Street Department has divided 
the city into three districts, each having a foreman, four 
men and one truck. In addition to these there is a general 
crew in charge of all machinery for repair work, and for 
street cleaning. owing to automobile trafhic, ete. Each 
permanently improved street is cleaned twice a week, the 
work being done at night. Each complaint received by 
the Street Department is personally investigated by the 
Superintendent, who finds about half the complaints un- 
justified. The complaints that are justified are referred 
to the proper crew, and the result is permanently recorded 
and filed. The filing card gives the date and hour the 
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complaint was received; its location; how it was received 
—by person or letter, etc.; the name and address of the 
complainant; the class of complaint, whether pavement, 
sidewalk, sewer, etc.; to whom the complaint was referred 
and when; and its final disposition. 

A requisition form, made out in duplicate, received by 
the repair department, shows the date of receipt: by whom 
filed; the repairs needed; date of inspection and by whom 
inspected; and, under “Remarks.” information as to how 
and when the repairs were made. In addition to these 
files, there is a “cost sheet.” also in duplicate. 

About 44 men are employed by the Street Department 
in all capacities from May until November. This number 
is somewhat less during the winter season, except when 
snow removal becomes necessary. 

The Street Department is in charge of Councilman 
George F. Oaks, with George C. Luck as Superintendent. 


Taking Care of the Neglected Twins— 


Garbage and Refuse 


MONG the features of civic life that are essential 

to health as well as happiness are the collection and 

disposal of those municipal wastes commonly 
classed as garbage and rubbish—those twins which have 
always persisted to the discomfort and detriment of every 
community. 

While these obnoxious twins have been ever present to 
torment us, comparatively little serious thought or study 
has been expended in their proper handling or control. 
Elaborate plants have been built to insure the purity of 
the food and drink of the municipal individual in order 
that his health may be promoted, and other plants have 
been provided to so collect and treat his sewage wastes 
that they may be harmless and inoffensive to his neighbor 
and himself. But the sooner and easier the “buck” re- 
garding the twins could be passed, the happier the civic 
fathers were. 


Quite generally it was passed to some con- 


By L. J. HOUSTON, JR. 


City Manager. Fredericksburg, Va. 


tractor who was more concerned with increasing his own 
profit than he was with the public welfare or the com- 
munity happiness. With few exceptions, the only method 
of disposal was hog-feeding or dumping. In the case of 
hog-feeding, only hog-feeding garbage was collected. In 
the case of dumping, even worse conditions prevail, due 
to the odors of decaying matter and the prevalence of 
rats which thrive there. 


Real Thought Now Being Expended 


It is pleasing to know, however, that the more pro- 
gressive civic officials and some of the best scientific 
men are realizing that this matter is in serious need of 
more careful treatment than has hitherto been accorded 
it. Several of our national civic associations have com- 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE COLLECTION TRUCKS USED IN FREDERICKSBURG. VA. 
GARBAGE AND REFUSE 
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mittees specially assigned to study the best methods of 
handling garbage and refuse. Much good progress is 
being made, yet it is surprising that comparatively few 
of our municipalities really avail themselves of these im- 
provements. It is only necessary for one to make even 
a casual survey of the methods used by some of his nearby 
municipal neighbors, large and small, to ascertain how 
they live in the past as regards these twins. 

They apparently dislike changes of methods, New 
York, for instance, still litters its sidewalks with garbage 
and trash receptacles of all kinds and conditions, and 
although it operates a few incinerators which are doing 
excellent work, it dumps the major portion of the contents 
of the sidewalk receptacles virtually at its own front door, 
a short distance beyond the entrance to its harbor. And 
what is said of New York can be said of practically all 
our larger and wealthier municipalities. Last year, in an 
inspection trip of a number of municipalities, both large 
and small, for the purpose of studying the methods of 
collecting, handling and disposing of garbage and = rub- 
bish wastes, | was somewhat surprised to find that the 
best methods were generally to be found in the smaller 
cities rather than in the larger ones. 


Misdirected Civie Effort 


In general, great exertions are made to increase the size 
of the city, the number of industries, and the amount ot 
wealth, while many of the wastes are collected and dis- 
posed of by unscientific and unhealthful methods. I do 
not mean that population, industriés and wealth should be 
ignored, but | do submit that they cannot. of themselves. 
assure health and happiness. When | visit large munici- 
palities and view the beautiful boulevards and parks, the 
costly public buildings and all the other evidences of 
wealth, | am impressed, but when I pass along the streets 
and see the sidewalks still being littered in this unwhole- 
some manner, | am amazed. Still. | am assured that these 
are most progressive cities, and doubtless they are in 
some respects, but how much happier their citizens would 
be were even this one feature of municipal endeavor con- 
ducted in keeping with some of the more spectacular 
municipal activities; if it were conducted for the comfort 
and happiness of the citizens, who in reality are paying 
for the service, rather than for the convenience of those 
who are being paid to render the service. Every occupant 
of every building is vitally affected by the degree of per- 
fection with which water is furnished to the city and 
sewage and other wastes are removed. 


Aims in Fredericksburg 


Fredericksburg, in seeking the best solution of such 
problems, has endeavored to become a happy as well as 
a healthy place in which to live. After building a modern 
filtration plant to provide pure, wholesome water, supply- 
ing sanitary sewers to more than 99 per cent of the build- 
ings. and paving more than 90 per cent of the streets 
with inexpensive, though highly effective, asphalt paving. 
we undertook to solve the problem of the collection and 
disposal of the garbage and trash. The first criterion for 
this service was that it must be designed primarily for the 
health and happiness of the householder rather than for 
the convenience of the department performing the service. 
That this specification has been successfully met is evi- 
denced by the universal commendation received from the 


citizens. 


Disposal by Incineration 


After a careful study of the various methods of dis- 
posal, Fredericksburg unhesitatingly decided on incinera- 
tion. Accordingly, following further study and inspec- 
tions. a modern incinerator was built in which all garbage 
and trash, including leaves, are burned. In this incin- 
erator coils were placed so as to utilize the heat therefrom 
to heat the water for can washing. 

The manner and method of collecting these wastes and 
transporting them to the incinerator is as important as the 
final disposal, but the solution of this problem was more 
difficult. The prevailing method of using open carts or 
trucks was soon eliminated, since it so ineffectually met 
the requirements of the criterion of Fredericksburg. 
While the closed truck body was a great improvement over 
the open body. that too was discarded, since, while it was 
convenient to the collecting department, it gave the house- 
holder no greater relief than did the open-body truck. 

This of necessity brought about the use of the can sys- 
tem. While there were several such systems in operation, 
in no single instance was the service complete. In some 
cities cans were furnished by the city and in others by the 
householders, but in practically every city where the can 
system was used. only garbage was collected, and in most 
of these cases only hog-feeding garbage was permitted in 
the cans. Trash, including tin cans, glass and other 
refuse. was collected only at infrequent intervals, 


The Can System Adopted 


\s no one city was found whose system met the require- 
ments of Fredericksburg, it was decided to take the best 
features of several, and to improve and modify them to 
suit local needs. In order to simplify and facilitate 
handling. it was decided that the city should furnish the 
cans, the first can being furnished free to each family, 
store, restaurant, etc., and any additional cans being fur- 
nished and serviced at a charge of ten cents per can per 
collection. It has been found that one can is ample in 
each case, except for boarding-house, hotels, and_res- 
taurants. Anything that is burnable, construing tin cans 
to be burnable, may be placed in the can. 

In addition to what is in the can, any and all rubbish 
and trash is collected at the same time the can is changed, 
provided it is in a bundle, bale or other container so 
secured that a man may safely carry it without spilling. 
The bundles must not exceed 4 cubic feet in volume nor 
weigh more than 75 pounds. No charge is made for re- 
itoving trash or rubbish, and the only separation required 
to be made by the householder is that the unburnable 
materials be placed in a separate container from the burn- 
able. Garbage liquor is disposed of through the sink 
into the sanitary sewer. 

The cans are galvanized, with smooth sides, 14 inches 
in diameter and 18 inches high. They have a capacity 
of 12 gallons, are fitted with a tight cover, and are 
specially made, having the word “city” stamped by 
special die in the bottom of the can as well as in the 
cover. The cans are simply loaned to the householders, 
who are held responsible for the safety of them. 


Bags Furnished for Leaves and Trash 


In addition to the cans, the city furnishes specially 
designed burlap bags, also free, for the convenience of 
the householder, to hold leaves and other light trash. 
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The full bag is removed and another empty bag left, if 
desired. These bags are also used by the Street De- 
partment in gathering leaves from the streets during the 
leaf-dropping period. Patrol cleaners gather the leaves 
into the bags, using specially designed frames on wheels 
for holding the bags open. The filled bags are left on 
the curb, to be picked up by the garbage trucks as they 
pass along the routes. This method not only makes it 
possible to keep the streets in better condition, but saves 
the use of a truck, which was formerly employed for this 
purpose. The use of bags by the householders obviates 
burning the leaves or raking them out on the street, both 
of which practices are now prohibited by ordinance. 


Type of Trucks Used 


For collection we use two trucks of 1]!5-ton capacity 
each. with bodies designed and built in the city shop. 
The bodies are 6 feet wide and 16 feet long. The front 
portion is provided with two decks, on which a total of 
66 cans are carried, and an upper deck for carrying a 
spare tire, rain clothes for the collectors, spare cans and 
excess trash. The rear portion is a box of 150 cubic feet 
capacity for trash. This box is open at the top and is 
provided with three doors at the rear for unloading at 
the incinerator. 


Collection Routine 


The city was divided into twenty-seven routes, and a 
map was made of each route. On these maps not only the 
exact route of the truck was shown, but the location of 
each can as well. A set of these route maps is always 
carried by the truck driver, who is held responsible for 
the collections on his routes. 

The trucks start out in the morning with a load of 
clean cans. Two collectors go with each truck, but only 
one collector is needed to service a place. He carries 
the clean, empty can into the property, collections being 
from the back door or back yard, and brings out the 
full can and excess trash, if any. In necessary cases he 
will make a second trip. When the end of the route has 
been reached, the loaded truck, with the collectors, pro- 


ceeds to the incinerator, which is located on the City 
Farm, about a mile from the city. Arriving at the in- 
cinerator, the driver and his two collectors unload the 
truck and reload it with a fresh load of empty, clean 
cans, which are waiting. As it requires about an hour for 
a truck to make a round trip, they are so timed that they 
will not interfere with each other. One truck starts at 
7:00 and the other at 7:30 in the morning, and each crew 
is easily able to complete its seven trips and wash off 
its truck within the allotted day’s work. 


Work at the Incinerator 


While the collectors are busy during the day, the two 
men at the incinerator are not idle. One man dumps 
the contents of the garbage cans into the incinerator and 
attends to the other duties of operating the plant. The 
other man spends his time washing the cans and stacking 
them for later use. In addition to the trash and rubbish 
brought by the collecting trucks, the incinerator receives 
a quantity of trash and rubbish from large stores, factories 
and private haulers, all of which materials are received 
without restriction, except that unburnable matter must 
be kept separate. To take care of the non-combustible 
material, there is a bin just outside the incinerator door. 
At intervals the material in the bin is emptied, through a 
gate at the lower side, directly into a truck and conveyed 
to a dump on the farm. 


Cost of the Service 


About 900 cans are collected each day, and the entire 
city is covered three times each week. The labor cost 
for collecting is $93.00 per week, and for operating the 
incinerator and washing cans, $31.50, a total of $124.50 
per week for handling the troublesome twins. With the 
reduced collections during the winter months, the total 
labor costs for the year are approximately $0.84 per 
capita of population. This cost could be reduced some- 
what by requiring the householders to do part of the 
work, such as placing the wastes on the curb and returning 
the empties. The citizens feel that the added cost is 
money well spent for the excellent service they are 
receiving. 





to no nation in the safety of motherhood. 
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Community Health Objectives and Their Attainment 


One permanent objective. realization of which must be worked for in every community, is effective 
control of preventable disease. and sound health for all the people. 
objective, as stated in a recent pledge of the American Public Health Association, is: 

A full-time health service with trained personnel for every community, and provision of 
adequate public funds for its support. 


The first fruits of such organization and support of public health knowledge and resources will be: 
1. Reduction of the maternal mortality rates, so that the United States and Canada will be second 


2. Securing normal growth of body and mind for children, and their training in the laws and 


Protection of life and limb and promotion of health for the working man and woman. 

An adequate supply of safe milk for every community. 

An adequate supply of pure water for every community. 

6. Elimination of tuberculosis, malaria, hook-worm disease, typhoid fever, diphtheria and smallpox, 
among the communicable diseases of which we have sufficient knowledge. 


In issuing this statement. The American Public Health Association pledges to the health of workers 
of the country and to the people of our member nations vigorous cooperation in carrying these projects to a 


The first necessity to obtain this 
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THE NEW $100.000 PLANT AT OTTAWA, KANS 


A Concise Story 


of a Compact Sewage Treatment Plant 


WO types of plants were considered for the new 

sewage treatment plant at Ottawa, Kans.—the 

sprinkler filter type and the activated sludge type. 
The activated sludge type was selected for several reasons. 
principally as follows: less odor nuisance: and greater 
freedom from danger of flood damage. The 
costs are greater for the activated sludge type, mainly on 
account of the power required to aerate the liquid sewage 
by means of compressed air, but since the power is pur- 
chased from the city’s own electric plant, this extra cost 


operating 


is not a large item. 

The pump-pit contains three lift located 30 
feet below the ground level, to elevate the sewage to the 
preliminary settling tank, from which the liquids flow to 
the aerator and the settled solids are pumped at intervals 
to the digester, where they remain for a period of several 
months, until they are completely decomposed and ready 
to be discharged at intervals on the sludge drying area. 
The dried will be hauled and sold for 
fertilizer. 

As the liquid sewage passes to the aerator, a portion of 
the activated sludge from the final settling tank is mixed 
with it, and this activated sludge, together with the oxygen 
and the violent agitation provided by the supply of com- 
pressed air introduced through Filtros plates at the bottom 
of the tanks, rapidly clarihes the sewage through the 
action of bacteria just the same as it is accomplished by 


pumps, 


sludge away 


nature in a slower manner, 


Settling Tanks and Sludge Clarifier 


From the aerator, the liquid sewage with the activated 
sludge passes to the final settling tank, where the sludge 
settles out, aided by a Dorr traction clarifier, and is 
pumped to a division box, located in the blower house, by 
means of which the correct proportion may be returned to 
the aerator and the balance diverted to the digester. 

The preliminary settling tank is 30 feet in diameter 
and 14 feet deep. It is equipped with a Dorr central 
drive clarifier with slanting blades revolving over the 
floor of the tank to pass the solids to a hopper at the 
center, from which they are pumped to the digester. 





The aerator is 66 feet by 59 feet, with partition walls 
dividing it into four compartments. It is 16 feet deep, 
with floor 5 feet 3 inches below the ground level. 

The final settling tank is 40 feet square and the average 
depth is about 14 feet. The Dorr clarifier with which this 
tank is equipped is of the traction type, operated by a 
motor and gearing mechanism traveling on a rail around 
the top of the tank. 


Sludge Digestion Tank 


The digester is a round tank 30 feet in diameter and 
20 feet 3 inches deep, with floor 10 feet below ground 
level. It is provided with Dorr equipment to slowly stir 
the contents and break up the scum which accumulates. 
at the top. The tank is covered with a concrete roof and 
is provided with apparatus to collect gas formed during 
the digestion process. This gas is burned in a boiler 
and heats water which is circulated through coils in the 
digester in order to keep the temperature of the decom- 
posing solids at the most favorable point. 

The tops of the tanks and walkways are 17 inches, and 
the floor of the blower-house 23 inches above the level 
of the, 1929 flood. The plant was designed by Black 


and Veatch, consulting engineers, of Kansas City, Mo. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AIDS FLOOD CONTROL WORK. 
NEAR MISSISSIPPI RIVER CITIES 
HOTOGRAPHIC mapping by means of airplanes, which 
has been of value to many cities in city planning and tax 
assessment work, is performing an important function: 
in the prosecution of the government flood-control program in 
the Mississippi Valley. Last year the photographic division 


of the Curtiss-Wright Flying Service made an 8,500-square- 
mile aerial survey for Colonel F. B. Wilby. United States En- 


gineers’ Office, Memphis. Tenn.. and has recently been given 
a contract for approximately 9,000 square miles lying be- 
tween the White River and the Mississippi, from 17 miles 
north of Cairo to 68 miles south of Memphis. The photo- 
graphs will be on a scale of about 1 inch to 1,500 feet: 14.000 
separate exposures will be required, and 50.000 miles of flying. 

This aerial survey, as a preliminary to a vast engineering 
enterprise that will assist materially in the employment situ- 
ation, is to be rapidly consummated; half of it is to be finished 
in two months, and the entire survey in five months. 












Temporary Cable Bridge 


WING to flood losses that the southwestern part of 
lowa has suffered in the last few years, it has been 
impossible to replace destroyed structures out of 

current revenue. On several roads, unimportant from a 
traffic standpoint, it was not considered advisable to re- 
place bridges with permanent structures until funds were 
in better condition. However, from a local standpoint, 
these highways were very important, although not carry- 
ing a heavy traffic. In many cases the roads were the only 
outlet for a considerable portion of the county. 


Handling the Cables 


The cable bridge we constructed consists of six 1-inch 
cables fastened to piling driven in the ground. The piling 
is back-anchored to a tieback consisting of piling laid at 





Good Service from a 160-Foot Span 


By W. P. NORRIS 


County Engineer, Page County, lowa 


right angles to the bridge and buried at least 10 feet in 
the ground. To prevent cables from cutting into the pil- 
ing, iron collars made from a piece of automobile frame 
are bent around the piling. The piling at each corner of 
the bridge is not driven flush with the ground, but left 
about 4 feet high, and the cable hand rail is fastened to it. 
The tieback anchor is fastened to the piling by the use of 
four 114-inch cables and is drawn taut so that the end of 
the piling cannot be pulled towards the span and cause the 
cables in the bridge to slacken. 
tened to the piling by being placed around it in an iron 
collar and fastened by means of clamps. At one end of 
the bridge the cables are cut between the span and the 


The main cables are fas- 







































































1. Approach to the bridge. 2 





VIEWS OF PAGE COUNTY’S TEMPORARY SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


End view of the bridge, showing the hand rail and flooring. 
edge of the water. 


3. The pile bent at the 


The complete span 
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piling and a !5-inch turnbuckle is inserted so that the 
cable can be tightened. After the cables are brought to 
the proper tension, a piece of cable is clamped to the main 
cable at each end of the turnbuckle to afford a factor of 
safety in case the turnbuckle should break. 

At the edge of the stream, a pile bent is set with a cap. 
The cables are not fastened to the bent but are simply laid 
on the cap. The reason for setting this bent is to afford a 
means to level up the floor of the span. 


Flooring 


The floor consists of 3 x 12 x 14-inch full-sawn fir laid 
directly on the cables. This is attached to the two outside 
cables by means of a hooked bolt which hooks around the 
cable and goes through the floor plank and fellow guard. 
The other four cables in the bridge are not fastened to the 
floor planks, but the planks are supported by all six 
cables, as the planks are laid directly on the cables. 

On each end of the floor, a 3 x 12 plank is laid length- 
wise of the bridge; also a 4 x 4 is laid on top of this and 
fastened to the cable by hook bolts. The guard-rail con- 
sists of 4x 4 posts, 4 feet in length fastened to the fellow 
guard by a stirrup and bolts; and 14-inch cables are 
threaded through the posts to form the guard-rail proper. 


New Jersey Adopts 


HE New Jersey Traflic Commission, in order “to inform 
T municipal officials of the engineering principles con- 

trolling the successful installation and operation of traf- 
fic control signals” and “to set forth the uniform standards 
and practices which the Commission will require for the ap- 
proval of any traffic control installation,” has formally adopted 
Code No. 1: “For Traffic Control Signal Installation and Op- 
eration.” 

The code is based upon special engineering principles: 
upon the “Report of the American Engineering Council Com- 
mittee on Street Traffic Signs, Signals, and Markings,” and 
upon requirements as set forth in the Trafic Act, Chapter 
281, Laws of 1928, State of New Jersey. One of its important 
provisions is that (under Article 2, Section 3) signals may 
be installed and operated only when and during such times as 
one or more of the following conditions exist—conditions to 
be established by traffic counts and such other information 
as the Commission’s printed form of application requests: 

“a. Where Vehicular Volume Warrants.—The average ve- 
hicular volume warranting signaling, installation and opera- 
tion is described as follows: 

“The total vehicular volume entering the intersection from 
the combined major and minor street or streets must average 
1,000 vehicles per hour for a period of 16 hours; of this total 
volume, 25 per cent must enter the intersection from the minor 
street or streets. 

“b. Where Pedestrian Volume Warrants.—The pedestrian 
and vehicular volume warranting signal installation and op- 
eration crossing the major and minor streets must equal or 
exceed the rate of 250 pedestrians per hour in addition to ve- 
hicular volume as set forth in Section 3a. 

[Special provisions are introduced covering intersections 
where the pedestrian volume equals or exceeds the rate of 250 
pedestrians per hour, and the vehicular volume falls below 
the requirements. ] 

“ce. Where Coordination Requires.”—This section provides 
that a traffic control installation which cannot be justified 
under the foregoing provisions may be justified as a part of 
a coordinated signal system, provided that a majority of the 
signaled intersections composing the coordinated system com- 
ply with one or more of the said conditions and that the in- 


Speed of Erection and Economy 

A bridge as described above can be built very quickly 
and can be used by all except the very heaviest traffic. In 
case of the failure of a permanent bridge. one of this type 
can be constructed at once to relieve traffic conditions and 
open the highway. This type of bridge can be built where 
funds are limited and can be used until sufficient funds 
are available to construct a permanent structure. 

Costs 

The cost of this particular structure, complete, was 
$2,231, and it was built by a foreman and five men in 
eight working days of ten hours each. It was built one 
mile north of the city of Shenandoah, Iowa, a city of 6,000 
people, located in the southwestern part of the state of 
lowa. This city has a great number of visitors, due to two 
large radio stations located there, and at the time this 
structure was built, there was no means of egress from the 
city to the west without a ten-mile detour. During the re- 
building of a river span on the primary road west of 
Shenandoah, for approximately six weeks, all traffic used 
this structure, and a traffic census showed that 520 cars 
per day crossed this bridge. The only noticeable effect 
was that the plank in the floor wore out very rapidly and 
had to be replaced in about three months. 


Traffic Signal Code 


stallation proposed adds to the efficiency of the system. 

\ note to this section makes the following provision: “Co- 
ordinated control as described herein occasionally necessi- 
tates. for a balanced operation of the system, the installation 
of control units at lightly traveled intersections. Where such 
conditions exist, an installation may be warranted as an im- 
provement to the coordinated system, even though conditions 
at the particular intersection might not otherwise justify 
regulation.” 

“d. Where Other Conditions May Warrant.”—This pro- 
vision is designed to cover such occasional conditions as ex- 
cessive speeding endangering pedestrians and vehicular move- 
ments, and, where desirable, to separate continuous flows of 
traffic into groups even in the absence of an otherwise neces- 
sary volume of traffic. 

“e. Where Conditions Warrant Actuated Control.”—Pro- 
vision is here made for irregular intersections, or control lo- 
cations with special characteristics in consideration of which 
the foregoing regulations may be waived.” 

Article II, above quoted, is entitled “Standards of Utility.” 
The Code contains also articles covering Standards of Design, 
Standards of Installation, and Standards of Operation. 

The present Code has been modeled after one now in eflect 
in Massachusetts (discussed in this journal November, 1929, 
page 90), an indebtedness acknowledged in the printed docu- 
ment. It is interesting to note, however, that the Standards of 
Utility differ in the two Codes. In Massachusetts, “where in- 
stallations are to be justified solely by vehicular volume, 
there must be at least 500 vehicles entering the intersection 
per hour”; and 25 per cent must be upon the cross-street. 
The Massachusetts code states that “this figure is strictly 
minimum and is not to be taken as a condition for which the 
Department would recommend installation. It is merely used 
to prevent installation which would be of a detrimental char- 
acter, until such time as the engineering studies now under 
way may be completed, and a scientific basis for volume re- 
quirements established.” 

Appointment of the State Traffic Commission by the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and its duties and authority, are de- 
scribed in THE AMERICAN City, June, 1930, page 102. Code 
No. 1 is obtainable from the Commission’s office in Trenton. 
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of Popular Summer Resort 


APE MAY has recently carried out a program of 

civic improvements which will add greatly to its 

growing popularity as a summer resort. The meth- 
ods and construction used in successfully completing these 
improvements, which center around the installation of a 
sanitary sewer system and the enclosure of Cape Island 
Creek, are both of interest and value to cities contem- 
plating work of a similar nature. 


Enclosing Offensive Open Stream 






Increases the Attractiveness 


By L. E. MILLER, JR. 


City Engineer, Cape May, N. J. 


Cape May is situated on the Atlantic coast at the south- 
ern extremity of New Jersey. Bordered as it is on the east 
by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Delaware Bay, 
it possesses many natural advantages as a summer resort, 
among them the fact that it is one of the two places in the 
United States where the sun both rises and sets in the sea. 
Being a resort city, it has a large vacation-time population, 
hut a comparatively smaller population during the re- 












































PROGRESS PICTURES OF THE CAPE ISLAND CREEK ENCLOSURE AT CAPE MAY, N. J 


1. A typical scene along the stream before enclosure. 2. 


Water. which was present at all times, was taken care of by 


dams and pumping to permit hand excavation. 3. Light-weight construction made it possible to place the pipe by 


hand. Note the cross bars to hold the pipe in place. 4. The enclosure of the stream made possible the elimination 
of a number of small bridges. 5. A Calco gate at the outlet end of the pipe permits free outflow at low tide and 
prevents backflow at high tide. 6. Backfill of borrowed material removed all traces of the unsightly open stream 
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MAP OF CAPE MAY, N. J.. SHOWING THE SECTION OF CAPE ISLAND 


CREEK WHICH WAS ENCLOSED 


mainder of the year. It is upon these year-round citizens 
and property owners that the work of carrying out the 
improvements that would assure increased popularity and 
patronage of their city has fallen. 

The need for such improvements was recognized keenly 
as early as five years ago, but the city at that time lacked 
the funds necessary to do the work. Then a City Man- 
ager was appointed who organized a city government that 
has carried out a well-balanced program of improvements. 
As a result, Cape May has today, in addition to the im- 
provements mentioned above, a modern water works, a 
well-equipped fire department, a system of paved high- 
ways, and an efficient police force. 


Sewage-laden Creek Unsightly 


However, the most important of these improvements 
from the standpoint of improved appearance and _bet- 
tered sanitary conditions is the enclosure of Cape Island 
Creek. This creek has its source in the marshes west of 
the city and its outlet in Cape May Harbor. In the past 
it was used as the main outlet for sewage from the west- 
ern section of the city. Being open and passing through 
the western center of the city, it constituted a menace to 
the health of the inhabitants. At high tide it was always 
full, even back to its sources in the marshes. For this 
reason the swampy area through which it passed was al- 
ways damp and served as a breeding-place for mosquitoes. 
Such a set of conditions can little be tolerated in any 
community, and least of all in a community such as Cape 
May, whose attractiveness serves as a drawing card for a 
host of visitors, from whom a large part of its income is 
derived. 


Sewage Diverted from Creek 


\s a partial remedy for this condition, a sewer system 
which would provide another outlet for the city’s sewage 
was planned early last year. Remingion, Vosbury and 
Goff, consulting engineers, of Camden, N. J., were asked 
to consult with the City Engineer and make the necessary 
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plans. After a preliminary survey, they 
recommended that a main be placed 
along the south bank of Cape Island 
Creek, with a sewage disposal plant 
near North and Congress Streets. In 
this way the sewage which added great- 
ly to the offensiveness of the open 
stream would be diverted from the 
creek. These plans called for a cast 
iron main and vitrified tile laterals, both 
materials which had previously been 
used by the city. This entire system as 
planned was installed before the end of 
1929. 

While the system took care of the sew- 
age which formerly emptied into the 
creek, it did not remove the open creek, 
which was especially offensive where it 
passed near the main business and resi- 
dential districts, and occupied valuable 
space that could well be put to other 
uses. The creek also ran close to the 
beach and athletic field, where summer 
visitors gathered in large numbers. 
Therefore, to complete the work started 
by the installation of the sewerage sys- 
tem, it was decided to enclose that portion of the creek 
that lay between Broadway and Perry Streets, a distance of 
approximately 2,000 feet. Such measures would greatly 
improve the general appearance of the neighborhood and 
would in this manner enhance the value of properties ad- 
joining the improvement. 


Foundation Conditions and Finances Influence 
Selection of Pipe 


When the type of material from which to effect the en- 
closu-e was considered, the heavy, rigid type of construc- 
tion was automatically eliminated because soil conditions 
were of such an unstable nature that this type, for the size 
required, would necessitate a special foundation of piling 
and mudsills. This would increase the cost of the project 
to such a point as to make it prohibitive. 

An alternate type of construction which was especially 
adapted to the conditions at hand was found in corrugated 
metal pipe. Because of its light weight and continuous 
construction, this type of pipe would require no special 
foundation and could be installed at a cost that made 
the project feasible. 

However, since the proposed enclosure would be sub- 
ject to partial salt-water conditions, the durability of the 
metal to be used was an important factor to be considered. 
Service records of corrugated pipe of pure iron show 
that there are instances of such pipe having served under 
salt-water conditions for a period of seventeen years and 
being still in use today. A further inquiry revealed that 
adding the fully coated Armco paved invert feature to 
pipe of this material would increase the expected service 
life by at least ten years. 

On an annual cost basis as outlined by the Iowa State 
College Bulletin, No. 69, the cost per year of service 
of the four alternative types under consideration was 
computed to determine the most economical type. By 
this method it was found that the annual cost of the 
corrugated paved invert pipe would be $572 less than 
that of plain corrugated iron pipe, $2,816 less than cast 
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iron pipe, and $2,508 less than concrete pipe. Therefore, 
city officials showed no hesitancy in choosing corrugated 
paved invert pipe of 60-inch diameter, which was con- 
sidered to be ample size to care for the flow of the creek. 
The costs above do not include the expense of backfilling. 
which had to be hauled from a borrow-pit and would be 
the same for all types. 


Installing the Pipe 


Installation was started at the downstream end. As 
planned, the line follows the natural course of the stream. 
The numerous bends which this plan required were pro- 
vided for by building manholes to take up the angles. 
Although specially fabricated elbows could have been 
obtained for these bends, the manholes have the advan- 
tage of serving as ready outlets for future additions to 
the storm sewer system. 

In laying the pipe, the natural grade of the stream 
was followed, with the flow line set at 6 inches below 
the bottom of the creek level. Water was always present, 
and it was necessary to take care of it before proceeding 
with the excavation. This was done by putting a bulk- 
head or dam across the creek about 60 feet ahead of the 
working point. Pumps were kept running at all times 
to keep the water down to the required level. 

Since at places the space between buildings was too 
limited to allow room for a dragline, all of the excava- 
tion was done by hand. This amounted to a trench 
which averaged 18 inches deep and 51% feet wide. For 
the most part, the material encountered was muck and 
silt plus a small amount of sandy material which formed 
the underlying stratum. Cost studies kept on a 158-foot 
section of the line showed that the amount excavated for 
this distance was 58 cubic yards, which was removed at 
the expenditure of 0.649 man-hours per linear foot. 

With the exception of a few shorter sections necessary 
to piece out at the angles, the 60-inch pipe was delivered 
to the job in 18-foot sections. When a sufficient amount 
of excavation had been completed to lay one section, a 
length of pipe was rolled down the bank and into place. 
Because the bank of the ditch was free of stones and 
other sharp obstructions, it was possible to do this without 
any injury to the coating of the pipe. 

Connections were made by bands of the single-strip 
type, five corrugations wide and equipped with angle- 
irons and three bolts for drawing them up to the required 
tightness. As the pipe is serving in partial salt-water 
conditions, it was thought well to coat the bolts after the 
bands were in place. The time required for placing the 
pipe was 0.131 man-hours per linear foot, and that for 
banding was 0.02 man-hours per foot. 

Some trouble was experienced from the water which 
rose in the trench during the night when pumping was 
stopped and which tended to float the pipe out of position. 
To overcome this tendency, a cross-piece was nailed to 
stakes driven on each side of the pipe. One such set of stakes 
was found to be sufficient for a section of pipe. 

Backfilling, all made with borrowed material, was 
under a separate contract and was carried on independ- 
ently of the laying of the pipe. Special care was taken 
to tamp the fill thoroughly, because the strength of this 
type of pipe depends largely upon the side support given 
it by filling material. The backfill was carried up to the 
level of the surrounding terrain and when completed re-- 
moved all traces of the once offensive Cape Island Creek. 


Automatic Drainage Gate Prevents Tide Flow 

in Pipe 

To prevent backflow into the line at high tide, the plans 
provided for a Calco automatic drainage gate at the outlet 
end of the pipe. This gate was installed at Perry Street 
and permits free outflow at low tide but effectively prevents 
backflow and the attendant flooding of the marshes at high 
tide. With this regular backflow stopped, the marshes will 
no longer serve as a breeding place for mosquitoes. 

Another advantage of the installation was the elimina- 
tion of a number of small bridges which were formerly 
needed to carry the various streets across the creek. The 
city is no longer confronted with the maintenance of these 
structures, and it is now possible to continue the full width 
of the street. 

Eleven men and a foreman, working intermittently as 
conditions permitted, finished the placing of the pipe in 
ample time to prevent any delay to the completion of the 
rest of the project. 

The Result 


The enclosure of Cape Island Creek, as completed, is 
representative of the benefits to be gained from such an 
improvement and of the economies that accompany the 
choice of a construction material adapted to the conditions 
at hand. Cape May has made an investment in bettered: 
sanitary conditions and an improved appearance which 
will undoubtedly pay large dividends in increased popu- 
larity as a resort for vacationists from nearby cities. 

The entire program of improvements as outlined above 
was under the general direction of Paul A. Volcker, City 
Manager, with the writer in direct charge of construction. 
The contractor for the job was The Seaman and Letzkus 
Co., of Stone Harbor City, N. J. 


More Than 56 Per Cent of Our Popula- 


e . s 

tion Now Lives in Urban Areas 

F the population of the United States, 56.2 per cent lives 

in urban areas, as such areas are now defined by the 

Bureau of the Census, according to a statement based 
on the 1930 returns and made public by the Director of the 
Census on December 22. This compares with an urban popu- 
lation of 51.4 per cent, according to the 1920 census tabula- 
tion. Of the 1930 total of 122,775,046 persons, 68,955,521 are 
shown to live in urban territory, while 53,819,525 live in rural 
territory. Excerpts from the Census Bureau statement follow: 

Urban population, as heretofore defined by the Census Bureau, has in- 
cluded all cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or 
more. For use in connection with the 1930 census the definition has beca 
extended to include townships and other similar political subdivisions (not 
incorporated municipalities) that had a total population of 10,000 or more 
and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. 

In three of the New England States, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, conditions are exceptional in that the compactly built 
portions of the towns (townships) are not separately incorporated or po 
litically distinct in any way from the rural territory within the same town, 
nor is it the practice to incorporate even the large places as cities until 
they attain a population of 15,000 or 20,000. Consequently, if only the 
cities were counted in the urban population, the classification would be 
quite inadequate. 

In 1920 and 1910 all towns in these states having a population of 2,500 
or more were classified as urban. This resulted in including a consider- 
able number of places that were mainly rural in their general characteris- 
tics. In 1930, the special rule for these states has been modified so as to 
place in the urban classification, in addition to the regularly incorporated 
cities, only those towns in which there is a village or thickly settled area 
having more than 2,500 inhabitants and comprising, either by itself or 
when combined with other villages within the same town, more than 50 
per cent of the total population of the town. 

The net result of the two changes described above is to increase the 
urban population of the United States as a whole by 284,708. In other 
words, if the classification had been made in 1930 on exactly the sam: 
basis as in 1920, the urban population would have been 68,670,813, instead 
of 68,955,521, and the percentage urban would have been 55.9 instead of 
56.2. It is believed, however, that by reason of the changes introduced into 
the method of classification followed in 1930, the figures obtained represent 


more adequately the population living, respectively, under urban conditions 
and under rural conditions. 








Highway Improvements 
in St. Louis 


Two concrete strips with an unpaved 
strip between, and a half highway- 
width bridge spanning a storm-water 
channel—the latter to be made full 
width when traffic demands; these are 
characteristics of the recently opened 
major highway illustrated at the right. 
It is paved full width for the stretch at 
the city limits which is to form a con- 
nection with a proposed county high- 
way. 





The grade-reduction project on Cal- 
vary Avenue (below) is the result of 
ten years of effort. The avenue, an 
old road between two large cemetery 
tracts, ran for over a half-mile on a 
high plateau, then dropped off to 
meet Broadway. Dedication of trian- 
gular parcels from both cemeteries has 
finally permitted diagonal  side-hill 
roads on six per cent grades to replace 
the old “jump-off” which formerly ran 
straight down toward the white house. 


These improvements are under the 
direction of W. W. Horner, Chief En- 
gineer, Division of Sewers and Paving, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Canberra 
Capital of Australia 


In 1921, the scene above was still open country. 
Today, it is the site of a developing federal city with 
a population of 6,000. Since May, 1927, it has 
been the seat of government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The residential section is in the fore- 


ground, the Capitol site in the middle distance. 




















GOVERNMENT POST OFFICE 





PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


The city plan, made by an American planner, Wal- 
ter Burley Griffin, of Chicago, was adopted before 
the World War. (See The American City, July, 1912, 
page 9, and June, 1927, page 769.) In carrying it 
out now, simpler buildings are being substituted 
for the monumental public structures first visualized. 
Views of two of the new buildings are here repro- 
duced, These and the other illustrations on this 
page are from an article in Engineering News-Record, 
December 4, 1930, giving an account of develop- 
ments to date, including local government. water, 


sewage disposal and transit facilities. 
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A Great, New, Self-Contained Industrial City Is Proposed 


One of the chief proposals of the Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs is for a city built 
especially for heavy industries, and located on what is now the Hackensack Meadows, a vast 
swamp area in New Jersey, twice the size of Manhattan Island, and but three miles distant. 

Factory, residential and recreational areas, and all types of transportation are correlate.  : the 
The American City, July, 1928, page 120) for which schematic drawings have aow 

The one above suggests the industrial section with railroads, ships, and highways 
The one below is the artist’s conception of a canal running through the 


proposals (see 
been prepared. 
converging at its center. 
residential area, and part of a system of canals and parkways. 
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Shall Motor-Cars Be Parked Underground? 


A method of parking automobiles from four to six stories deep, underground, has been proposed to 
the Detroit City Council as an aid toward solving the parking problem. Detroit has four downtown loca- 
tions which, it is claimed, are particularly appropriate. They are Cadillac Square and Grand Circus Park, 
two fairly large open public areas; and Washington Boulevard and Madison Avenue, which are provided 
with central parkways. Cars would be driven down a ramp to a “reception floor, whence they would be 
taken by mechanical means to parking stalls. Entrances and exits would be so placed that the movement 
of cars in and out would be parallel to, and in the same direction as, that of traffic on the adjacent roadway. 

Such a structure would not supplant other off-street parking facilities, but, conveniently located and 
easily accessible from the traffic stream, would commend itself to the short-time parker, and could offer 
charges attractive to him. It is estimated by Nolan S. Black and Wilfred V. Casgrain, the proponents 
of the plan, that one such unit for Cadillac Square, with spaces for 600 cars, would cost $1,500,000 equipped. 
and, with an average daily turn-over of 414 cars per space and a rate schedule averaging 35 cents per 
ear (probable minimum 20 cents), would earn nearly 6 per cent on the investment above operation, main- 
tenance, depreciation of equipment, and sinking-fund payments to amortize the structure in 30 years. 
Use of the four locations in this way would provide between 3,000 and 4,500 additional parking spaces 
in the central business district—approximately as many as the curb parking spaces—facilitating the adop- 
tion and enforcement of more stringent parking regulations, and the relief of traffic congestion. The plan 


is also claimed to be applicable to more ordinary types of streets. 
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Electricity Boosts Suburban Maryland 


Over Drought Crisis 


By A. O. WHITE 


OR thirty days the suburban communities in Mary- 
land had been without sufficient water to use on 
lawns and shrubs, and the situation was getting more 

critical every day. There was plenty of water for nearby 
Washington, as the supply for that city is obtained from 
the Potomac River. Although the flow was nearly 1,000 
cubic feet per second over Great Falls, only about one- 
third of this flow was required by the District of Colum- 
bia for water consumption purposes and for the hydro- 
electric plant. This meant that about 200,000,000 gallons 
per day were being used and some of the excess flow 
could be diverted to Maryland to relieve the situation there 
if provisions could be made for connections and pumping. 


Connection Furnishes Emergency Supply 


To relieve the water shortage in nearby Maryland, the 
Washington Surburban Sanitary Commission had been 
granted permission to connect its system to the District of 
Columbia pipe lines and about 1,500,000 gallons per day 
were flowing from the District fourth high service to the 
Maryland suburbs by gravity at three separate places. 
This, combined with the Burnt Mills Reservoir supply, 
gave these communities about one-third of the actual 
amount of water needed. It was evident that the reservoir 
would soon go dry with the prolonged drought, and that 
eventually Maryland would have to get all of its water 
from the District of Columbia or else curtail the use of 
water indefinitely, which would be a hardship to the homes 
where water was needed badly to protect the lawns and 


shrubs. 


Installation to Be Made Permanent 


The fact that a Warren duplex centrifugal pump 
equipped with a General Electric 125-horsepower, slip- 
ring, 2,300-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle motor and control 
equipment would soon be available, was brought to the at- 
tention of the Sanitary Commission by a party of home 
owners in Leland, one of the affected Maryland suburbs. 
This pump had been in service for about six years, pump- 
ing about 5,000,000 gallons a day from the District of 
Columbia system to Arlington, Va., and was being re- 
placed by a pump of larger capacity. The 5,000,000-gal- 
lon pump was designed for sufficient head and capacity to 
help considerably in the present crisis, and after investiga- 
tion, the District of Columbia granted the Washington 
Sanitary Commission permission to install the equipment 
at Belt Road and Fessenden Street in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to pump water from the third high reservoir 
into the fourth high system, which had been serving near- 
by Maryland for several days with a limited gravity flow. 

On Saturday morning, August 9, three days after the 
matter had been presented to the Commission, work was 
started on the temporary pumping-station. The pump and 
electric equipment were delivered to the new plant, were 
set on a concrete foundation and connected. The Potomac 





a: < ya ATR 
THE CENTRIFUGAL BOOSTER PUMP IN ITS 


TEMPORARY INSTALLATION, WHICH IS. TO 
BECOME PERMANENT 


Electric Power Co. had a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 4,000-volt line 
nearby. A bank of three 50-kva. General Electric trans- 
formers was installed to step the voltage down to 230, and 
then three 50-kva. transformers were used to step the volt- 
age up from 230 to the 2,300 which was required for the 
pump motor. By working night and day, the pump was 
operated for the first time at 4 o’clock Monday afternoon, 
and on Saturday of the same week the Maryland suburbs 
were notified that they could use all the water desired for 
watering lawns and shrubs, and other purposes. 


A Close Call 


The installation was made at exactly the right time, as 
the Burnt Mills Reservoir Plant was forced to shut down 
at about the time the new pump was placed in service. 
The fact that a pump was available was a fortunate thing 
for nearby Maryland, for a new pump could not have 
been built and installed in less than fifteen weeks, and 
without a pump the water supply would have been limited 
indefinitely. This 5,000,000-gallon pump, combined with 
another 2,000,000-gallon pump which was also available, 
will furnish nearby Maryland with District water at a high 
pressure in sufficient quantity to provide for all require- 
ments until the rains again fill the Burnt Mills Reservoir. 


Installation to Be Made Permanent 


Now that two pumps are in successful operation and 
other connections between the Maryland system and the 
District of Columbia lines have been made, it is under- 
stood that these connections will remain permanently so 
there will not be another shortage in suburban Maryland 
should the country be visited with a drought as serious 
as the one which has just been broken. No doubt the 
speed at which the pump was obtained and installed shows 
that the District is more than willing to cooperate in every 
way possible with the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission. 








Material in this magazine is not copyrighted and 
may be used freely with appropriate credits 
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Finding and Using the Funds 






to Make City Planning Effective—I 


N view of its importance both to city planning and to 
municipal finance, this subject has received remark- 
ably little consideration, mostly of a decidedly per- 

functory nature. It is a subject rich with problems for 
research, but this short series of articles aims only at as- 
sembling a small part of the more easily reached facts and 
sketching the policies and lines of thought which seem to 
the writer at present to be the most promising. More ade- 
quate knowledge may change both the problems and the 
policies. 


Neglected Pictures of Municipal Promised Lands 


The era of indifference to these problems, however, is 
rapidly waning, chiefly because of two facts. First, the 
lack of application or “follow through” has become the 
curse of comprehensive city planning. Too often the 
architects’ plans and sketches of the park improvement, 
the major street system, and the civic center, once so 
proudly displayed in the city hall, have become the neg- 
lected picture of the municipal “promised land.” Unfortu- 
nately, no Moses has appeared, nor has the manna fallen 
from heaven. 

The survey of planning activity in the United States 
described in the recent volume by Professor and Mrs. 
Hubbard (“Our Cities—Today and Tomorrow”) covered, 
according to a statement in the Preface, “about 120 cities 
and 15 counties and regions in all parts of the United 
States . . .” Later on in the discussion we are told 
that “among the cities se- 


By COLEMAN WOODBURY 
Research Associate 
in the Institute for Economic Research, 
and Assistant Professor of Economics 
at Northwestern University 


30,000 and over for operation and maintenance of govern- 
ment departments alone increased from $17.67 in 1913 
to $42.44 in 1927; adding interest charges, the total per 
capita figures were in 1913 $20.82 and in 1927 $48.82. 
Net per capita indebtedness showed a very similar rise 
from $69.28 in 1913 to $134.27 in 1927.’ 

Making the necessary allowance for the change in price 
level, that is, the decline in the value of the dollar, shows 
during the 14-year period the following percentage in- 
creases in per capita figures: for operating expenses, 75.6 
per cent; operating plus interest, 71.5 per cent; municipal 
indebtedness, 41.8 per cent. A small part of this increase 
may be due to extravagance and inefliciency; but undoubt- 
edly the greater share is attributable to more and better 
services rendered by local governments as the size of cities 
has increased and the standards of urban life have risen. 
The automobile is directly and indirectly responsible for 
much of the change. The point in this connection, how- 
ever, is that as these expenditures and debts have risen and 
in many cases press on the constitutional limitations im- 
posed decades ago, the fate of city plan expenditures 

presented in mass and 





lected for this field study, 
there were at least 25 found 
in this active class,”’ that is, 
with “comprehensive plans 
now in action.” In other 
words, of the 120 cities 
surveyed—and presumably 
most of these were chosen 
because of some indication 
of planning or zoning ac- 
tivity —20.8 per cent were 
unmistakably carrying 


Does Grandiose City Planning Discourage and 
Balk Public Improvements? 


Such is the casé in many cities, according to Professor 
Woodbury. In this, the first instalment of his important 
article prepared especially for readers of The American 
City, he discusses certain essential elements of sound and 
progressive city plan financing. In subsequent issues 
of the article, which is based largely on a paper origin- 
ally presented on October 30, 1930, at the Fourth An- 
nual Conference of the Wisconsin City and Regional 
Planning Association, other phases of the subject will 


often in grandiose propor- 
tions has been most un- 
happy. City officials are 
often harried enough by 
the prospect of putting 
through one or two im- 
provements for which the 
demand is urgent. 

In light of these facts the 
suggestion may be made 
that one of the most active 
groups in keeping down 


through their comprehen- be presented, including Borrowing Policies, Long-Term the costs of city plans 
sive plans. Probablv the Finance for the City Plan, and Benefit Assessments. should be the planners 


percentage for all 


themselves and their back- 





“planned cities” would be 

much lower. In too many cities an apparent impasse has 
been reached: the officials and citizens realize that the con- 
struction of public improvements should be preceded by 
a city plan—but the plan, when prepared, has discouraged 
and balked the construction of all but a few minor im- 
provements. 


Many Leaps and Few Bounds 


The second fact which is forcing consideration of ways 
and means of financing plans is the record of municipal 
expenditures and borrowings in recent years. Both have 
increased by leaps and bounds. According to the Federal 
Census Bureau the per capita expenditures in cities of 


ers. Too often have they as- 
sumed the réle or have been maneuvered into the position 
of the prodigal spender, the extravagant dreamer. Op- 
posed to them have been the various tax reduction organi- 
zations, the professional watch-dogs, the hide-bound con- 
servatives whose pinch-penny economy has too often pre- 
vailed. Of course, no one advocates that the friends of 
planning join this sect who seem to believe that the reduc- 
tion of taxes is the ultimate good in governmental affairs. 
Rather they should work for and secure publicity for gen- 
uine economy, which looks not only at the size of the costs 
but at the amount of the benefits as well. 


‘Financial Statistics of Cities—1927, pp. 37 and 60 
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The Plague of Over-Subdivision 


A list of a few of the measures which are good planning 
and good public economy at the same time may clarify 
this statement. Reduction of the plague of over-subdivi- 
sion comes first to mind. Over-subdivision means too 
often strained expenditures for streets and sewers, and 
later defaults in taxes and special assessments. In some 
cases the defaulted assessment bonds have to be backed 
by the city or its credit is harmed and future loans have to 
be made on less favorable terms. Elizabeth, N. J.. has 
been a notable if extreme example of the working of this 
policy of over-expansion. Another evil of over-subdivi- 
sion is that it forces street and park planning either to ad- 
vance with it and risk the mistakes of planning too far into 
the future or to stay behind and accept later a poorly laid- 
out, half-improved district which is too far advanced to 
secure the full benefits of planning. 

Current subdivision regulations have improved some- 
what the quality of most subdivisions. The quantity of 
lots, however, has been almost untouched. Various pro- 
posals for requiring installation of improvements or a 
sufficient bond; for grading subdivisions, as securities are 
graded in blue-sky laws; for requiring approval similar 
to a “certificate of convenience and necessity” before lots 
may be recorded for sale, should be carefully examined. 
The platting of new sections is at low ebb at present, but 
the rate of absorption of lots already platted has been 
slowed up by the rapid gain of apartment houses in the 
new residential construction of the last eight or ten years. 
The time to prevent future floods is now. 


Economy in Street Widening 


\ second economy measure which has a notable record 
in Kenosha, Wis., and elsewhere, is the voluntary setback, 
and in some cases the dedication of land for street widen- 
ings. This procedure not only saves the city large sums 
of money over a period of years, but is often to the interest 
of the landowners as well, because it brings nearer the 
date of completing the projected street widening or other 
improvement. A frank presentation of this fact has been 
most effective in cities which have realized the possibilities 
of this method. Care should be taken, however, to see that 
the landowner understands the procedure and his rights 
and is not in any way tricked nor bullied into assenting 
to set back his building or to dedicate land. Such tactics 
would work hardships on the small landowner and eventu- 
ally would create suspicion and opposition to other plan- 
ning projects. 

Closely allied to this is the legal prevention of building 
in mapped streets either by the police power or the emi- 
nent domain method. The latter, which is advocated by 
the Committee on City. Planning and Zoning of the De- 
partment of Commerce, would be more intelligible and 
more applicable by most city officials if the Committee 
would work out in some detail the methods of estimating 
the cost of the reservations for street purposes. 

Coordination of authority for making all public im- 
provements is a crying need. The planning commission 
should be the advisory committee for this responsible 
body. Overlapping districts for every conceivable pur- 
pose which require the spending of public money is one 
of the most unfortunate conditions encouraged by the 
present inflexible methods of limiting municipal debts. It 
diffuses responsibility for high expenditures, it facilitates 
“passing the buck,” it discourages the conscientious citizen 
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who tries to keep informed on municipal affairs, and too 
often it disgusts the voters, who will refuse sanction to 
all bond issues, regardless of their merits, merely to reg- 
ister disapproval of the whole system. 


The Spectacular vs. the Humble 


\s a final measure of economy, all planning commis- 
sions and their staff advisors should weigh carefully the 
large, spectacular public improvement against the more 
humble features of planning: the civic center outlay 
against the neighborhood playground system; the elab- 
orate grade separation against the residential street im- 
provement. These, of course, are not mutually exclusive, 
but many cities have emphasized the first too much and 
neglected the second. Another unwise policy is the ten- 
dency of humble cities of medium size to copy the im- 
posing public buildings of larger and wealthier towns. 
The result is poor economy and often an incongruous mass 
of buildings quite out of keeping with their setting. This 
article is not the place to go further into the balancing 
of these rather intangible values, but the issue is never- 
theless one of real importance. 


To Bond or Not to Bond 


Vigorous but intelligent economy, then, is the first re- 
quirement in a program for city plan finance. The meas- 
ures listed are only illustrative; they by no means exhaust 
the possibilities. The second major problem is the control 
of the bonded debt of municipalities. For what outlays 
should bonds be issued? Which ones should be taken care 
of out of current revenue? 

Shortsightedness and satisfaction with superficial argu- 
ments have marked too many controversies concerning the 
relative merits of municipal borrowing and the so-called 
“pay-as-you-go” plan. One of the worst examples of 
this is the popular idea that borrowing reduces the present 
weight of the improvement to the amount of the interest 
plus the contribution to the sinking-fund, that is, from 
100 per cent to, say, 7 per cent. This, of course, is true 
for any one improvement and as long as more and more 
bonds are issued. But as the issue of bonds has to be 
slowed down, sooner or later the real weight of interest 
and redemption charges is felt. In 1927 the Federal Cen- 
sus Bureau reported that estimated debt charges were 37.1 
per cent of the expenditures for permanent improvements. 
made by cities of 30,000 and over, and that for the period 
from 1903 to 1927 this percentage was 45.8.’ 


Pay As You Go? 


Another thin argument is that since a heavy debt is ad- 
mittedly bad for a city, the smaller the debt the better, 
and no debt is the ideal situation. This ignores one of the 
major virtues of all long-time credit agreements, namely, 
that they may make available for immediate use funds. 
which can be easily dispensed with for the present by their 
owners. In other words, the economic surplus is turned 
to the production of desirable public services. To pass- 
by this source of community development and to raise: 
taxes instead, much of which represents not a surplus but 
a painful exaction, has no broad basis as a social policy. 
Furthermore, the pay-as-you-go policy, if strictly applied, 
in many cities means either the absence of major improve- 
ments or an erratic tax rate. 





* Studensky—‘Public Borrowing’’—p. 70. 
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Speed Control 


Without a “Prima Facie” Rule 


OW fast may automobiles be driven with safety? 

This question has long been recognized as one of 

the most difficult problems in highway regulation. 

In the hope that this situation may be clarified, the Na- 

tional Conference on Street and Highway Safety at Wash- 

ington has promulgated a new basis for speed regulation. 

The new rule was formulated after a careful consideration 

of the methods which have been used in the several states. 
These may be summarized as follows: 

So-called fixed speed limits were the earliest used in 
highway regulation and are still retained in several states, 
though they are generally considered obsolete. This 
method provides that speed in excess of the limits set is 
conclusive ground for conviction. The chief fault with 
this method lies in the fact that the application of the rule 
results in arbitrary and inflexible enforcement. 

Driving conditions are so varied that it is quite im- 
possible to set fixed rates of speed which can be equitably 
and safely applied. For the more favorable conditions 
they are of necessity too low, and for the less favorable 
conditions they are invariably too high. 

No single factor in highway regulation has resulted in 
so much bad feeling between the driv- 


By MILLER McCLINTOCK 


Director, Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research, 
Harvard University 


Speed Limits Which Fail to Limit 


It is generally known among competent observers that 
speed limits have negligible effect upon the speed at which 
vehicles are operated. Drivers operate at that speed which 
appears to them to be safe and desirable under the circum- 
stances. Periodical “drives” by motorcycle officers may 
temporarily affect this situation, but not for long. 

Recently the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau of Harvard 
University conducted investigations in several states hav- 
ing fixed limits, prima facie limits, and no limits. Under 
comparable traffic conditions the average highway speeds 
were approximately the same in all states. 

After reviewing current practice, the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety determined that no one 












ing public and the agencies of en- 
forcement than has this type of speed 
control. 

Realizing the inequity of fixed lim- 
its, many states have attempted to 
soften the arbitrary results by adding 
the so-called prima facie clause. The 
speed limits are retained, but provi- 
sion is made that an operator who is 
apprehended for exceeding the limit 
is not conclusively guilty, but only 
prima facie guilty, and that he may 
introduce evidence showing that un- 
der the conditions he was not driving 
in fact in a dangerous manner. In 
this form the rule is most generally 
used at the present time. 

Theoretically it remedies many of 
the defects of the fixed-limit regula- 
tion, but in actual practice there is 
little difference, for the courts are cus- 
tomarily unwilling to look favorably 
upon such refutatory evidence even 
though the operator has time or desire 
to contest the case. 

A number of states, having tried 
both the fixed limit and the prima 
facie rule with poor success, decided 
to abolish speed limits entirely and 
base their control on the requirement 
that operators should at all times drive 
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ata reasonable and proper speed. 
Among these states are Connecticut, 
Michigan, Indiana and Kansas. 





A STRAIN ON THE MENTALITY OF OFFICER AND MOTORIST 


The prima facie clause of the new Detroit speed ordinance, in operation, 


as seen by the cartoonist of the Detroit Vews 
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of the present rules was satis- 
factory. and that modern high- 
way 


conditions demanded a 


new policy. Fixed and prima 
facie rules were discarded be- 
cause of inaccurate and 
inflexible quality. The aboli- 
tion of all speed limits was not 
approved, for it was felt that 
the practice left no guide for 
operators or for enforcing-off- 


their and Highway 


cers. In the new rule. therefore. 
there was an attempt to com- 
bine the good qualities of pres- 
ent practice and eliminate the 
evil. 


The rule as promulgated by 


The Provisions of the New Standard 
Speed Law, 


proposed by the National Conference on Street 


advance of the convening of the 
Legislatures which are to meet in 
Conference has just issued (Dec. 
the accompanying article by Dr. McClintock. 
This fresh discussion of the mooted questions 
of fixed speed limits and of speeds safe and 
reasonable under existing conditions, will be of 
interest, it is believed, even to readers already 
familiar with the provisions of the proposed 
new standard speed law. 


It is, however, used as a 
measure of the degree of any 
offense which may be called 
bad driving. This is the provi- 
sion which makes the new speed 


Safety were out'ined in The regulation the most severe 
American City for July, 1930 (page 83). In which has ever been enacted 


14th State 
1931, the 
13, 1930) 


against reckless drivers. Any 
operator who while moving at 
a rate in excess of the indicated 
speed violates the basic rule 
by driving in an unreasonable 
or improper manner, or so as 
to collide with any person or 
vehicle, or who violates any 
rule of the road, as, for ex- 
ample, driving on the wrong 





the Conference is in two parts. 
Part is called the 
basic rule, prohibits (a) driving a vehicle “at a speed 


one, which 


which is greater than is reasonable and proper.” or (b) 
which is greater than will permit the operator “to decrease 
speed or stop as may be necessary to avoid colliding with 
any person, vehicle. or conveyance.” 


When the Driver Is Subject to Conviction 


Thus an operator is subject even though driving at a 
speed of five or ten miles an hour if under the conditions 
such action is in fact unreasonable or improper or results 
in collision. A for violation of the pro- 
visions of the basic rule carries the normal penalties pro- 
Technically, the basic 
en- 


conviction 


vided for general regulations. 
accurately and 
adequate for the control of speed. 

a practical guide for such obedience and enforce- 
ment, a second part of the rule is set forth under the title 
“application of indicated speeds.” This part indicates 
speeds of 15 miles per hour near schools and under simi- 
lar conditions. 20 miles per hour in business districts and 
other special locations, 25 miles per hour in residence 
districts and other specified locations, and 45 miles per 
hour in the open country. 

These are not speed limits. An operator is not subject 
to conviction merely for having exceeded the indicated 
limits. Thus, on an open highway under favorable condi- 
tions where there is no violation of the basic rule, a driver 
may operate at 50 or even 60 miles per hour. In other 
words, speed per se is not made an offense. 


rules followed enforced would be 


tirely 
As 


side of the road, cutting in, 
violating right-of-way or simi- 
lar acts, is subject to the same penalty as that provided 
for reckless driving. 

This begins with a minimum of $25 fine or five days 
imprisonment or both, and has a maximum for a second 
offense of $1,000 fine and six months imprisonment or 
both. The application of the rule will divert attention 
from merely technical rates of speed to actions which 
combined with speed result in hazards, 


Abolishing the Game of Hide-and-Seek 


Heretofore, highway driving has too frequently been a 
game of hide-and-seek between drivers and officers. The 
officer watched his speedometer, and the operator his rear- 
Under the new rule both will be watching 
The operator will know that he must 
drive slowly where conditions are unfavorable, but that he 
may legally drive rapidly under favorable conditions and 
in strict compliance with the laws of the road. 

The new speed regulation of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety may appear to be an inno- 
vation, but in fact it is merely a formal crystallization of 
the practice followed by intelligent operators for many 
years, and likewise by progressive and intelligent police 
departments. 

The great advance is to be found in the fact that in the 
future those who depart from the rules will be subjected 
to very heavy penalties. Enforcement energies can now be 
concentrated on the really reckless drivers with the assur- 
ance that the punishment will fit their misdeeds. 


vision mirror. 
manner of driving. 


Speed Restrictions in Kansas City and in Detroit 


ANSAS CITY during the last weeks of December be- 

k came the country’s pioneer municipality in adopting the 

Conference speed regulation, certain aspects of which 

are above discussed. These are embodied in a new ordinance 
prepared for the city by the Erskine Bureau. 

The newly amended speed regulations in Detroit, one of the 

confusing effects of which is illustrated in the cartoon on 


page 137, now reads: 

“Section 14-A: Any person driving a vehicle on a highway shall drive 
the same at a careful and prudent speed not greater than nor less than is 
reasonable and proper. having due regard to the traffic surface and width 
of the highway and of any other conditions then existing, and no person 





shall drive any vehicle upon a highway at a speed greater than will permit 
him to bring it to a stop within the assured clear distance ahead. 

“b: Subject to the provisions of subdivision (a) of this section and 
except in those instances where a lower speed is specified in this ordinance, 
it shall be prima facie lawful for the driver of the vehicle to drive the 
same at a speed not exceeding the following, but in any case when such 
speed would be unsafe, it shall not be lawful: 

“Fifteen miles an hour on all highways in a business district. 

“Twenty miles an hour on all highways in a residence district and in 
public parks unless a different speed is fixed and duly posted. 

“It shall be prima facie unlawful for any person to exceed any of the 
foregoing speed limitations. 

“It shall be the duty of every police officer to forthwith stop and make 
complaint against every person operating a motor vehicle on any highway 
in the city at a speed greater than 30 miles per hour.” 
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General Superintendent, Cook 


OME of the hundreds of thousands of annual visitors 

to the 32,000-acre playgrounds of Cook County, Il. 

—the Forest Preserve District— have always insisted 
upon the privilege of swimming, though 105 of the 110 
miles of natural stream course within the system are pol- 
luted and will remain so for at least ten years till an 
extensive sewer construction program can be put into ef- 
fect. The result has been always-impending epidemics 
of typhoid fever and skin diseases during the bathing sea- 
son. 

Cermak Pool, a large, up-to-date swimming plant lo- 
cated in the midwest part of the country, where natural 
water pollution is at its height, and likewise in a section 
selected for its easy accessibility to the largest part of the 
county population, is the solution to the problem arrived 
at by the Forest Preserve District officials. Absolute con- 
trol of water purity, and a maximum of convenience and 
safety for bathers were the chief requisites of the plant. 

The architect was charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the bath-house a design and materials such as 
pioneer craftsmen would have employed on the same spot 
a hundred years ago. Stone and timber have been used. 
The roof of the main structure is of split shingles. The 
pool proper is of heavily reinforced concrete, with ample 
pool walks, and the service buildings are of brick and 
field stone. It accommodates 25,000 swimmers 
at one time without undue crowding or 
congestion. The recirculation 
turnover is adequate 
to take care 


of twice this num- 
ber. 

The pool itself is 100 feet by 250 

feet and has a capacity of 850,000 gallons. 

The depth under the diving boards is 11 feet, but the 

larger portion of the pool is wadeable water. The spring- 

boards, five in number, include a three-meter springboard 

and four one-meter boards and are all of recognized Olym- 
pic style. 


Special provision was made to handle competitive 





Cook County Provides Safe Swimming 


By CHARLES G. SAUERS 


County Forest Preserve District 






events, and a 50-yard and also a 50-meter course are pro- 
vided. The Amateur Athletic Union and the Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation both held their outdoor championships in 
it because it offers ideal competitive conditions. Local 
entertainments, meets and exhibitions were held at fre- 
quent intervals for the regular patrons. The “basket” 
method of handling the patrons’ clothes is used and proved 
very satisfactory the past season. 

Non-slip floors are provided for the bathers, not only in 
and around the pool but also throughout the entire plant, 
and in the season just finished not a single serious accident 
resulted from a fall. When one realizes that falls are 
the most common type of accident around the average 
pool, the results the first season show the wisdom of 
proper design in this respect. In addition to being non- 
slip, the floors are all properly drained and, incidentally, 
very easy to clean. 

Rigid inspection of all bathers is insisted upon, and all 
are refused admission whose physical con- 
ditions do not warrant their being al- 
lowed to enter. A nude 
soap - and - warm - 


















water shower is required, not 
just theoretically but actually. of 

all patrons. In addition, an automatic strad- 

dle shower with a deluge of water from every di- 
rection is placed at the entrance to the pool to rinse off 
any traces of soap which might remain. 





Visitors and 
spectators are not allowed in the pool area but are taken 
care of on a spacious balcony. Open or roll-over scum 
gutters of a special design which are easily cleaned and at 
all times exposed in the sunlight are another desirable 
feature. 

The water purification system includes two electrically 
driven centrifugal pumps, double sterilizers, ample hair 
strainers, pressure filters of the horizontal type, filled with 
machine-cut quartz, flow indicators and suction cleaner, 
and a set of sprays so constructed as to make it possible 
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TWO VIEWS OF 
Above is the entrance side 
side. 


THE BATH-HOUSE 
At the right is the pool 
This view, as it appears from across the pool, is 


shown in the night lighted illustration on page 139 


to create a “mill race” circulation of the entire contents 
of the pool or to spray the water in thin sheets to pre- 
cipitate the heavy iron content and raise or lower the tem- 
perature as desired. The recirculation plant is of sufficient 
size to provide the complete turnover of the pool every 
eight hours. 


The pool proved very popular and was kept open seven 
days in the week from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. from the date of 
its completion until September 7. Night bathing, made 
possible by an effective battery of powerful floodlights. 
drew the patronage of a great many persons who were un- 
able to swim during the day, and was very much worth 
while. 


Swimming instruction was given to over 20,000 boys 

' and girls under thirteen years of age by an efficient staff 
of instructors. A corps of guards was on hand at all 

times and was able to handle all situations without any 


conspicuous or dramatic rescues, the management insisting 


HAT the crook of today is much smarter than was the 
hoodlum of 1900. and that modern efficiency has been 
nowhere more dramatically evident than in criminal 
circles during this century, were among matters emphasized 
by Chief of Police Joseph A. Gerk of St. Louis in a recent 
interview given the Post-Dispatch of that city on the 31st an- 
niversary of his debut in police work. And “police methods 
have had to develop rapidly to keep pace with crime methods.” 

Then, a policeman had to be a big, tough, two-fisted fel- 
low, who knew how to swing a club and to deal with crooks 
who fought with fists and bricks. He worked a 12-hour day. 
using the street car for distant emergency calls. while urgent 
calls close at hand were covered by squads in horse-drawn 
patrol wagons. The “bicycle squads” of the 80’s and 90's 
had but recently been discontinued. The telephone service 
was miserable. As a consequence, the policeman frequently 
walked his prisoner to the station. If the prisoner was in no 
condition to walk, owing to over-indulgence in alcohol or to 
the policeman’s fighting ability, he was frequently bundled 
into a two-wheel push-cart commandeered for the occasion and 
was jolted over cobblestone streets to the lockup. 

“The old-fashioned helmet was de rigeur in those days, 
along with a cumbersome uniform coat heavily fitted with 
brass buttons, which made the policeman a first-class target 
and frequently enabled the criminal to beat him to the draw. 
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that only when swimmers were clearly unable to help 
themselves was any interference to be made, and then only 
in such a manner as to avoid the appearance of an acci- 
dent. 

A fee was charged for the use of the pool, namely, 25 ’ 
cents to adults at all times, and 10 cents to children under 
twelve years of age, except three mornings of the week, 
when they were admitted free. This charge provided more 
than sufficient money to operate the pool and pay all 


maintenance costs. No suits or towels were rented, 





S 


Eprrortat. Nore.—The following types of equipment were furnished for 
the pool: 
Chlorinators .....ceecseeesseecceee Wallace & Tiernan, Newark, N. J. 
Pressure filters.......eseeeeeeeeees Everson Filter Co., Chicago 
PUNE siccdtostanenndanan seeeeses Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, IIl. 
Installation of water-treating equip- 

EE os. 55:5 bce saa nanensnecaeannes E. B. Kaiser Co., Chicago 
NII oo a cetncainaveaignnenne Pyle National Co., Chicago 
Ladders and railings.............. Newman Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 


Pool accessories, springboard, etc... Hill-Standard Co., Anderson, Ind. 


Floor. walkways, ete.. were built to specifications 


“Policing” in the 90’s, and Now 


Crime-Control Methods Have Had to Respond to the Revolution in 
Crime Methods 


Another conventional feature of police dress was the bushy 
mustache prescribed by the fashion of the day. Broad-toed 
shoes—still worn by walking policemen, were then the equip- 
ment of all hands, including headquarters detectives. Today 
the detective, particularly if he is one of the younger element, 
usually wears oxfords and silk hose and is in many cases as 
particular about his attire as a prosperous business man. 

“Regulation of motor traffic—a whale of a job—the guard- 
ing of payrolls, furnishing of detective guards for wedding 
presents and valuable displays. and speech-making, are some 
of the functions of the modern police force not dreamed of 
by the force of the 80’s. Speech-making has become a particu- 
larly necessary function for the chief of police. He is called 
upon to address civic organizations and church societies many 
times a month, and in my opinion is bound to accept the 
invitations because by each appearance he helps to build up 
the cooperation between the public and the police which is 
necessary to efficient operation.” 

The Chief of Police granted this interview “seated in his 
oak-paneled office with a battery of telephones, a radio re- 
ceiver, a row of push-buttons and an electric enunciator be- 
fore him.” Placed beside that “young probationary patrol- 
man on the St. Louis force” of 31 years ago, he would present 
the most dramatic element in his whole sharp-drawn study of 
then and now. 









Bronze-Welding 


HE extensive use of cast iron pipe for water dis- 

tribution has focused the attention of water depart- 

ment engineers on bronze-welding as a new and ef- 
fective method of obtaining satisfactory joints. Bronze- 
welded joints of the improved shear-V type, made under 
procedure control, will guarantee against leakage of the 
piping or joint-maintenance expense in the future. 

The welding technique and organization for line con- 
struction is of interest to all connected with water piping 
projects, and the following procedure control includes 
recommended methods of bronze-welding cast iron pipe 
lines. The check of the welders, the selection and the in- 
spection of material, the design and layout of the joints, 
and the preparation for welding, are all of vital impor- 
tance in obtaining successful bronze-welds in cast iron 
pipe. 

It is recommended that the maximum number of sec- 
tions of cast iron pipe to be welded be six to eight, or 
from 72 to 96 feet of pipe. Expansion joints, or one of 
the various types of flexible pipe joints, should be used to 
join these longer sections. 


Organization 


The welding and construction organization will vary 
somewhat according to the length and location of the line. 
the time limit for completion, street traffic and other 
factors. 

It is recommended that the pipe be purchased from the 
manufacturer with two, or possibly three, lengths bronze- 
welded together at the foundry. Only two or three field 
welds are then required to joint the 96-foot section, and 
the welding personnel is held to a minimum. One welder. 
with a couple of helpers for aligning the 24-foot sections, 
can joint 400 to 700 feet of 6-inch pipe in a day, suffi- 
cient to keep up with a ditcher and an ordinary laying 
crew. With larger pipe, the construction will of course 
be slower than with the smaller sizes of pipe. 


Field Work 


If the pipe is not supplied in double lengths, and the 
time is sufficient to warrant a detail organization, it is 
recommended that two lengths be bronze-welded together 


of Cast Iron Pipe 





A Description of Methods Used 


Under Varying Conditions 


al the unloading point, or other convenient location, prior 
to stringing the sections of pipe along the right-of-way. 

The pipe having been strung, the sections should be 
lined up for welding in accordance with the correct align- 
ing procedure. If the trench has been opened, alignment 
should be made over it on skids. 

One welder and one helper should be assigned to, and 
he responsible for, welding together a unit of from six 
to eight lengths over the ditch. 

Two previously welded sections of two or more lengths 
each, welded either by the manufacturer or at the point 
of delivery, should be aligned, tacked and welded to- 
vether, the pipe being rotated by the helper so that welding 
may be performed on the upper surface of the pipe. The 
sections so welded together should then be joined by tack- 
ing and welding to form a six- or eight-length welded sec- 
lion, as the requirement of the proposed line shall have 
determined. 

If the supply of oxygen and acetylene is located ap- 
proximately mid-length of the section, and 50 feet of hose 
is provided for conveying each gas to the blowpipe, loss. 
of time in shifting the supply will be avoided. 


Welding Procedure 


After the pipe is in position for welding, carefully 
aligned and properly spaced, the joint should be made 
as follows: 

1. Tack the joints in two or three places by playing 
the blowpipe over a small area of the V until a section 
is brought to a dull-red heat. The end of the rod having 
been heated during this process and dipped in the flux, 
apply the flux to the heated spot, and when, by touching 
the molten end of the bronze to the hot iron, it is found 
that the proper tinning temperature has been reached, a 
small puddle of bronze may be deposited to form the tack. 
This tack should be as small as possible and need only 
approximately fill the bottom V. Two similar tacks may 
be spaced about 120 degrees from the first one, the pipe 
being rotated and the alignment checked as necessary- 
If the joint is to be made immediately, and this is recom- 
mended, welding should be started at the point where the 
third tack would otherwise be placed. 


















































TRANSPORTING LONG SECTIONS OF WELDED PIPE, AND WELDING ON A BRIDGE 


1. A truck loaded with 32-foot double-length sections of 8-inch diameter cast iron pipe. 2. Two welders and a helper 


make up a 96-foot section on a bridge 
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2. Welding will be best accomplished if the puddle is 
started and maintained in the “near top quarter” of the 
circumference. Heat the pipe ends for some distance each 
way along the joint from the starting point, readjusting 
the flame if necessary during this operation, and finally 
concentrate on a section, bringing it to the welding or 
“tinning” heat, and having heated and fluxed the welding 
rod, apply the flux to this starting point. Bring the rod 
into the flame approximately in line with the joint. After 
the flux has been melted into a V, and spread with the rod 
ind flame. the bronze may be applied, being careful to 
get thorough tinning at the bottom of the V and through- 
out the scarf. The initial puddle should be built up to 
fill the entire shear-V groove with a slight reinforcement 
built up above the surface of the pipe. 

With the blowpipe held in such a way that the flame, 
after striking the puddle, reflects nearly tangent to the 
circumference, preheating the pipe some distance ahead, 
the puddle may be progressively moved forward, using 
the crescent shape oscillatory swing of the blowpipe and 
rod, characteristic of all ripple welding, the motion of 
the two being opposite to each other. The inner cone of 
the flame should be kept about 14- to 44-inch away from 
the surface of the puddle, and sufficient flux should be 
frequently applied so that a layer of molten flux will pre- 
cede the bronze. The V should be completely filled as 
the weld progresses, to avoid delay in going back to “touch 
up” previous work. 


Precautions 


{s the puddle nears the top, the pipe should be rotated 
about 60 degrees, so that the welding may again progress 
upward toward a new top point. The proper welding 
speed will be indicated by the spread of the tinning film. 
Under no conditions should the bronze be run faster than 
tinning progresses, 

Bronze should be deposited at the lowest temperature 
at which it will flow readily, since overheating will cause 
excessive fuming and produce inferior weld metal. The 
fumes of the zinc oxide should not be inhaled in large 
quantities and can be readily avoided by welder and 
helper. 

As the weld progresses and tacks are reached, they 
should be melted out and flowed into the advancing puddle, 
the welder being careful that tinning is complete and of 
proper quality throughout the scarf. If welding is inter- 
rupted at any time and the puddle chills, care must be 
taken to make it molten again before any new bronze is 
added; otherwise weakness and leakage may result at the 
lap. If the pipe has completely chilled, a general reheat- 
ing, as in starting the weld. is advisable before concentrat- 
ing on puddling the already deposited bronze. In all 
cases, the last deposited bronze and the tinning film should 
be fluid when new rod is melted into the \. 

When the joint is nearly completed and the puddle 
nears the already deposited bronze at the starting point, 
the first deposited bronze should be remelted for an inch 
or more and allowed to flow down into the advancing 
puddle. During this operation, as the puddle is advanc- 
ing, sufficient bronze should be melted and fused in to 
completely fill the V as elsewhere. On the larger sizes of 
pipe, some extra heat should be applied two or three inches 
around and beyond the finishing point, so that any original 
cooling strains may be relieved. 

Bronze melts at about 1650 degrees Fahrenheit, but at 


about 500 degrees Fahrenheit its strength is only about 
one-half that at ordinary temperatures, and strength dimin- 
ishes rapidly with further temperature rise. High tempera- 
tures are therefore not necessary to permit sufficient yield- 
ing to relieve stress. For similar reasons, the joint should 
not be subjected to severe stresses until well cooled. 

Slow cooling is advantageous in this as in most welding 
processes, and a sheet of asbestos paper laid or loosely 
clamped around the completed joint will reduce the cool- 
ing rate. In stormy weather, the joint should be protected 
before welding and afterward until cool. 


Examples from Recent Jobs 


A most interesting job involving the bronze-welding of 
cast iron water pipe was recently completed in the Middle 
West. A small town on the opposite side of the river 
from a large city was faced with the necessity of increas- 
ing its water-supply, and arranged with the larger city 
to tap its supply. It was decided to bring the supply 
across the river in a cast iron pipe line on the traffic 
bridge. The laying of this pipe line involved a number of 
difficult problems. The severe vibration caused by the 
traffic on the bridge increased the problem of joining the 
pipe. The heavy insulation which was required to protect 
the water from the varying temperature encountered in 
this exposed position, necessitated leakproof joints, as 
any leakage would damage the expensive insulation. Be- 
cause of its ability to provide a solution for all of these 
problems, bronze-welding was specified. 

In constructing the line, 16-foot lengths of 8-inch cast 
iron pipe were bronze-welded into long sections and these 
were joined by expansion couplings located near the ex- 
pansion joints of the bridge, so that the expansion of the 
pipe line would be similar to that of the bridge. Expan- 
sion joints were used at other points, so that the bronze- 
welded sections did not exceed 100 feet in length. The 
bronze-welded joints were all of the shear-V type de- 
scribed. With this type of joint, it has been found that 
joints developing practically 100 per cent of the strength 
of the pipe may be obtained. 

The pipe was obtained from the foundry already double- 
lengthed by bronze-welding before shipment, which made 
the handling and aligning of it an easier matter. The 32- 
foot lengths were unloaded from the cars onto a truck 
and trailer unit, which transported them to the job. Three 
wooden supports for each 32-foot length of pipe were 
blocked up on the sidewalk at the bridge to receive the 
pipe as it was unloaded from the truck. 

Two welders were employed in joining three of the 32- 
foot lengths at a time into sections 96 feet long. As the 
welders progressed, a helper turned the sections of pipe 
so that the bronze was deposited near the top of the pipe 
at all times. The ideal position for bronze-welding is with 
the weld deposit progressing upward about 30 to 45 
degrees from the top. 

Each of the long welded sections was given a test before 
being coupled into the line. A small tank wagon supplied 
the water to fill the lengths for the hydrostatic test. The 
ends of the pipe were capped and a hydrostatic pressure 
test of 150 to 200 pounds per square inch was applied 
through a small hand pump. All the sections withstood the 
test without the slightest sign of leakage. The successful 
results obtained with this line are of interest, not only 
because of the bronze-welded cast iron pipe joints, but 
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DETAILS OF WELDING IN THE FIELD 





1. Completing a bronze weld in a cast iron pipe. 2. A partially completed bronze weld, showing good tinning. 3. A 
close-up, showing the correct procedure. 4. This board covering prevented the ground from sagging as the pipe was 
jacked ahead through a tunnel. 5. A close-up of a bronze weld in a 36-inch diameter pipe 
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also because of the satisfactory results obtained by using 
32-foot double lengths. . 

\ public utility company in Missouri recently had to 
locate 150 feet of cast iron pipe under a railroad right- 
of-way. The railroad company under whose track the line 
was to go, would not permit the removal of the foundation 
under each set of tracks, so that the public utility company 
was forced to tunnel a pipe through, digging out the tun- 
nel as the pipe was pushed ahead. This meant, of course, 
that a joint as permanent as the pipe would have to be 
obtained, because the development of any leak would 
practically mean the abandonment of the pipe line or its 
complete replacement. 

With the advice and assistance of an oxy-acetylene ser- 
vice operator, the line was bronze-welded according to 
procedure control methods. Inasmuch as the pipe had 


already been obtained without the proper shear V_ bevel, 
it was necessary to prepare the proper bevel by means of 
a grinder. Cast iron pipe of 36-inch diameter was used. 
In lining-up the pipe, tack welds were made at six points 
around the pipe. 

During all the welding, the weld section and the ends 
of the pipe were covered to retain sufficient heat in the 
pipe to avoid any possibility of local contraction. After 
each joint was completed, the pipe was shoved ahead and 
the joint covered with boards to prevent the ground from 
sagging. 

It is evident from these experiences that the bronze- 
welding of cast iron water pipe in accordance with cor- 
rect procedure control offers possibilities that merit the 
attention of water-works engineers and others using cast 
iron pipe. 


Metropolitan Regions— 


Chaos? Annexation? or Federation? 


HE rapid growth of metropolitan regions has been 

one of the distinctive political phenomena of the 

twentieth century. Such areas consist usually of 
a large central city surrounded by suburbs. Although the 
region is a social and economic unit, it rarely falls under 
one political control. 

As population overflowed into outlying districts, numer- 
ous small centers were developed which became incor- 
porated as local units of government, and the political or- 
ganization of the area lost even that harmony that we look 
for in a patchwork quilt. 

City planning engineers were probably the first to real- 
ize the significance of metropolitan development. They 
quickly saw that matters of transportation, traffic, water 
supply, and sewage disposal paid little respect to local 
political boundaries. Today their activities have borne 
fruit in the regional planning movement, which ignores 
old municipal division lines as being frequently arbitrary 
and obsolete. 

But statesmen and politicians did not grasp so quickly 
the inability of the existing congeries of independent units 
to provide decent government for vast interwoven interests. 
Business men were often aware of the economic waste 
arising from needless duplication of governmental over- 
head, but as a rule local self-pride, sometimes real and 
sometimes artificially stimulated, generally proved an ef- 
fective barrier to thoroughgoing reform. 


Why the Annexation Process Has Slowed Down 


Before the day of rapid transit and automobiles. large 
cities were able to keep pace with the growth of suburban 
popylation by successive annexations of territory. But 
today outlying populations are not so readily absorbed 
by the central government. These communities now enjoy 
public works and governmental services which were before 
the exclusive possession of the large city. No longer 
is it necessary that a suburb be annexed to a city in order 
to enjoy a minimum of the modern conveniences of life. 


By H. W. DODDS 


Editor, National Municipal Review 


For this reason the annexation process has slowed down 
and this method of meeting the metropolitan difficulty is 
often no longer politically available, even when it would 
seem theoretically desirable. 

Given a metropolitan area with a common social and 
economic life, what form of government can most effec- 
tively replace the existing chaos? This is the question to 
which the Committee on Metropolitan Government of the 
National Municipal League turned its attention four years 
ago. Its findings have now appeared in a book of four 
hundred pages entitled “The Government of Metropolitan 
Areas.”* The preparation of this voluminous and com- 
prehensive report was made possible by a grant from the 
Russell Sage Foundation. It is in the first instance the 
work of Dr. Paul Studenski, who served as Secretary of 
the Committee. Dean Frank H. Sommer, Dr. Thomas H. 
Reed and the present writer constituted the subcommittee 
on editing. 


Types of Metropolitan Government 


The report is a careful examination of the various types 
of organization or readjustment of metropolitan govern- 
ment which have been seriously proposed or attempted in 
the United States. The various plans have been classified 
as follows: inter-municipal cooperation and exchange of 
service, consolidation under a unitary form of govern- 
ment, city-county consolidation or separation, expansion 
of county government to meet metropolitan needs, special 
metropolitan commissions for specific purposes, the New 
York borough plan, and the federated region or city. 

The report believes that outright consolidation has been 


* The Government of Metropolitan Areas. By the Committee on Metro- 
politan Government of the National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New 
York. 1930. 403 pp. $3.50. See Department of Municipal and Civic 
Publications, this issue. 
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productive of good in the past. The annexation process 
had the virture of simplicity, and had it not been employed, 
more cumbersome devices would have been necessary. Yet 
there are signs that this simple expedient will no longer 
serve the complex needs of expansive metropolitan areas. 
Today the home rule sentiment of the suburbs is respected 
by politicians. The report assumes, therefore, that a new 
form of metropolitan government will be developed, even 
if only as an intermediate step towards consolidation. 
Probably outright annexation will be used less in the fu- 
ture, because many believe that it does not reconcile met- 
ropolitan needs with legitimate local interests. 


Handicaps to City-County Consolidation 


County government existing alongside local urban gov- 
ernments also raises problems of duplication of work and 
conflict of authority. Some metropolitan areas have 
sought to remove this duplication by city-county consolida- 
tion. This formula has been applied in at least seven 
regions with varying degrees of success. But it raises legal 
and practical difficulties which in a measure offset the 
economies and reduced overhead which it brings. 

Likewise the suggestion that the scope and functions of 
existing county governments be expanded until the county 
becomes a truly metropolitan authority has serious limita- 
tions. In few cases do existing county boundaries con- 
form to the limits of the metropolitan area: when they do 
not, they cannot be readily adjusted to coincide. More- 
over, experience has shown how powerfully and success- 
fully our present county governments resist change and 
improvement. Until thoroughly reorganized, the county 
has small legitimate claim to recognition as to the exclu- 
sive agency of metropolitan government. 


Special Authorities 


Special metropolitan authorities have been frequently 
availed of when some new metropolitan need demanded 
immediate attention. Three chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the work of such authorities, which for the most 
part have had to do with sewage and water-supply devel- 
opment. While recognizing that special authorities have 
served useful purposes in particular cases, the Committee 
believes that as a form of organization they have distinct 
limitations. Although meeting a particular need, they are 
seen to be essentially a makeshift when the metropolitan 
area is viewed as a whole. 


The Borough Plan 


A special chapter is devoted to the borough plan of 
New York. The rapid physical development which took 
place in New York following the adoption of this plan is 
related. It is pointed out, however, that the tendency in 
charter changes since 1898, when the consolidated charter 
was adopted, has been in the direction of further concen- 
tration. The borough plan, the Committee believes, has 
worked well within New York City, a fairly compact and 
homogeneous region. But it has not proved capable of 
easy expansion to new outlying sectors more loosely at- 
tached to the central area. The New York metropolitan 
region today has outgrown the boundaries of Greater New 
York, but the borough plan has not been extended and 
would appear inapplicable to the present situation. Where 
the sense of metropolitan unity is diluted by considerable 
local feeling, borough status would fail to satisfy. 


Trends Towards the Federal Form 





A variety of reasons, some of them practical and some 
of theme sentimental, suggest that the next experiments in 
metropolitan government will be in the direction of the 
federal form. As yet in the United States, federated met- 
ropolitan government is only in the discussion stage, but 
several practical proposals have been presented. The re- 
port describes the Boston project of 1894-6, the Alameda 
project of 1922, the Pittsburgh proposal* defeated by the 
voters in 1929, and the constitutional amendment for St. 
Louis voted down last November. The report points out 
that these four proposals show important variations. In- 
asmuch as recent experience has demonstrated that an- 
nexation or complete consolidation of metropolitan unit 
is not practicable, federation appears on the horizon as an 
attractive alternative. Indeed, in some regions federation 
represents probably the only program possessing a prac- 
tical chance of adoption in the near future. 


Differentials in Taxation 


A valuable chapter of the report discusses differentials 
in taxation in annexation or consolidation schemes. Here- 
tofore too little has been known as to how tax differentials 
have worked out. The conclusion of the report is that 
they are undesirable. Offered in the first instance as a 
bribe to induce outlying territories to accept partnership 
with the central city, investigation discloses that they soon 
become inequitable and remain to plague future taxpayers 
long after the occasion for their establishment has passed 
away. 


The Broad View 


In conclusion, the report calls for a broader view and 
higher statesmanship than has been displayed in the past. 
The problem will never be solved so long as public lead- 
ers confine themselves to individual improvement projects, 
forgetful of the need for comprehensive programs. Poli- 
licians and civic leaders must abandon exaggerated views 
of home rule and listen to the claims of the larger po- 
litical community. Local subdivisions have no right to do 
as they please to the detriment of metropolitan develop- 
ment on a large scale. 

The Committee has put forth its views with great dif- 
fidence, realizing that the last word still remains to be 
said. It believes, however, that the factual data with which 
the report is replete will be of value. The Committee has 
no panacea or formula to be applied indiscriminately to 
all regions. Further experimentation and wider research 
are necessary before dogmatic opinions can properly be 
asserted, 


A Challenge to Ingenuity 


The present government of our metropolitan areas sat- 
isfies no one who has given it a moment's thought. For- 
tunately, popular interest in reform is being aroused and 
we can expect more intensive research in the future. At 
this moment Europe appears to have attacked the prob- 
tem with more boldness and success than have we in the 
United States. A knowledge of European methods and a 
willingness to adapt Europe’s successes to American soil 
will help; but in the last analysis the proper government 
of metropolitan areas constitutes a sturdy challenge to 
American political ingenuity. 


* See THe American City for June, 1929, pages 120-121. 
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The Municipal Regulation of Gasoline 
and Oil Storage —l 


By ROBERT S. MOULTON 


Technical Secretary, 


HE public in eeneral is apprehensive of the fire haz- ill ‘ ‘ ae 
ae 2 PI ‘ National Fire Protection Association 
ards of gasoline and other flammable oils, but un- 


fortunately has not grasped the actual facts of the 


situation, and in considering the subject from the view- by experience that it is good business to take proper fire 
point of public safety the emphasis is often misdirected. prevention precautions. The woman using gasoline in the 
\ quart of gasoline brought into the kitchen for cleaning — kitchen is ignorant of the properties of the liquid; she 
a pair of gloves may be more hazardous than an 80,000- does not realize the explosive character of a mixture of 
barrel gasoline tank properly constructed and located. gasoline vapor and air, nor does she know how easily it 
Ihe large tank is in general under supervision of men may be ignited. 

familiar with the properties of gasoline who have found Gasoline and other flammable oils are always poten- 


tially dangerous, but, like other fire haz- 
ards, their use may be safeguarded. After 
many years’ experience, methods of stor- 
age and handling these flammable liquids 
have been developed which tend to mini- 
mize the potential hazard. and through the 
application of recognized measures of fire 
prevention and protection the public safety 
from gasoline and oil fires may be reason- 
ably safeguarded. It is the purpose of this 
article to urge an intelligent public view- 
point of this entire problem and to direct 
attention not merely to the properties 
where there is visual evidence of the pres- 
ence of large quantities of gasoline and oil, 
but at other situations where the fire hazard 
may be actually far more acute. 

Various other liquids such as ether and 
alcohol have hazards similar to gasoline 
and other petroleum products, and are 
properly subject to the same type of munic- 
ipal regulation as applies to gasoline, kero- 
sene and similar liquids. The principles 
discussed in this article are all applicable 
to flammable liquids in general, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are derived from pe- 
troleum or other sources, but as gasoline 
is the flammable liquid encountered in the 
largest quantity, it has been convenient in 
this article largely to discuss gasoline, with 
the understanding that the same comments 
are in general equally applicable to other 
flammable liquids. 


Oil Supply a Public Necessity 


It might be desirable from the viewpoint 
of fire hazard to eliminate gasoline and oil 
altogether from our cities. We cannot do 
this. The use of gasoline and other flam- 
mable liquids is now almost universal, and 

* EprrortaL Note.—Through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, THE AMERICAN City 


has the privilege of publishing in two instalments, of 
which this is the first, the accompanying article, which 
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AN OIL REFINERY FIRE is to appear in the forthcoming issue of the Asso- 

ciation’s Quarterly. Mr. Moulton’s discussion of this 

‘ ' ’ is important subject of the municipal regulation of gaso- 

oil storage properties. Oil refineries should be located outside of cities or line and oil storage is believed to be the most com- 
in districts especially zoned for hazardous occupancies prehensive and practical which has yet appeared. 


The oil refinery presents a fire hazard much greater than that of ordinary 
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A TANK FARM CONFLAGRATION 


Wood is not a suitable material for the construction of any part of an oil 


tank. 
oil conflagrations in the past. Modern 


construction 


practice is to use 


any measures instituted to promote the public safety in 
the use of these liquids must always consider the fact that 
a convenient supply of gasoline and oil is a public neces- 
sity. Public safety measures should be adequate for pub- 
lic safety, but should avoid unnecessarily burdensome re- 
quirements, for such will merely impose an additional cost 
upon the general public as the users of gasoline and oils. 
We should fully recognize the fire hazard of large-scale 
storage and handling of flammable liquids, but should re- 
member that in the public mind this is often exaggerated 
and that as a practical matter there is sometimes a greater 
hazard in the relatively small-scale handling of gasoline 
and oils in the home and in the hands of the small operator 
who has not the background of skill and experience pos- 
sessed by the large oil companies. 


Oil Tanks as Neighbors 


An oil tank is not ordinarily considered a desirable 
neighbor. It is an unsightly addition to a residence dis- 
trict, and it is not surprising that a storm of protest arises 
from the residents of any district where a large-scale oil 
storage property is proposed. It is not the purpose of this 
article to defend oil tanks from an esthetic viewpoint, but 
to urge that where the objection to an oil storage property 
is based on the appearance of the tanks, the objection 
should be voiced on this ground. As a practical matter, 
the esthetic objections to an oil tank location are rather 
intangible and difficult to support in court. Fire hazard 
is a much more tangible and definite thing. We find in 
public hearings on petitions for the construction of oil 
tanks in or adjoining residential districts that the fire 
hazard is the point largely emphasized, although if we 
may judge from conditions in their own homes and busi- 
ness properties, many of the objectors really know or care 
They merely seize upon 


very little about the fire hazard. 
it as a method of attack upon the proposed oil tanks which, 
for altogether different reasons, they do not care to have 
in their district. 
tends frequently to confuse the issue. 

Public opposition to an oil tank location on the grounds 
The writer was re- 


This is an unfortunate situation and 


of fire hazard is frequently illogical. 








CITY 


Wooden-roofed tanks have been responsible for most of the major 
all-steel 
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cently asked by a chamber of commerce to 
inspect the site of a proposed gasoline tank 
the erection of which had been opposed in a 
petition signed by several hundred residents 
of that district of the city. It was an old oil 
storage property dating back many years, 
with a number of 10,000-gallon gasoline 
tanks housed inside wood frame structures, 
with the gasoline handled by air pressure 
instead of pumping. This arrangement rep- 
which 
would not be found in a more modern in- 
stallation. These tanks had 
same location for twenty years. 


resented a severe fire hazard-—one 
been in the 
During this 
time no objection had been raised to their 
presence by residents of the vicinity, pre- 
sumably because the tanks were inside build- 
ings and could not be seen, although it must 
have been known through the district that 
gasoline was handled there. 


tank was to be a modern all-steel structure. 


The proposed 


and its erection was to be the first step in 
a program of modernization of the plant 
which would have tended greatly to reduce 
the fire hazard. 

Considering the matter solely from the viewpoint of fire 
hazard and giving no thought to unsightliness or possible 
unpleasant odor, there is of course a definite fire hazard 
in having an oil tank as a neighbor. Modern oil proper- 
ties, however, have a good fire record, and the serious fire 
is of infrequent occurrence. As far as the “exposure” to 
adjoining property is concerned, the fire hazard of a hay 
barn is probably greater than that of a modern gasoline 
tank under competent management. 


The Classification of Flammable Liquids 


The flash point of a flammable liquid is the lowest temper- 
ature at which it can give off combustible vapors in danger- 
ous quantity, as measured with a standard testing ap- 
The flash point of gasoline is zero Fahrenheit, 
F., and that of lu- 
Flash 
point is only one of several characteristics determining the 
relative hazard of flammable liquids, such as volatility, 
explosive range, and vapor ignition temperature, but it is 


paratus. 
or lower, that of kerosene above 100 
bricating oils in general ranging above 300° F. 


a convenient measure of hazard and is generally used in 
differentiating between the hazards of various classes of 
liquids. 

The lower the flash point. the greater is the hazard, but 
in handling flammable liquids it is unwise to rely on fine 
distinctions of flash point, and any liquid which has a 
flash point below ordinary atmospheric temperature should 
he treated with due respect. For purposes of municipal 
regulation of flammable liquids it is necessary to set some 
definite upper limit of flash point, with liquids having 
higher flash points not classed as flammable. The Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has set this figure at 
187° F. 


designed only to apply to liquids having a flash point be- 


. and the provisions of its suggested ordinance are 


low this figure. 
Analyzing the Hazard as to Quantity and Quality 


The seriousness of any individual fire hazard depends 
in general upon two factors, one the probability of the 
start of fire, and the other the potential extent of fire once 
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started. With flammable liquids, the probability of the 


start of fire depends upon the character of the liquid and 
the method of handling, the presence or absence of po- 


tential sources of ignition, and the personal element. The 
total quantity stored has relatively little influence upon the 


probability of the occurrence of fire; an open flame will 
ignite a hundred gallons or a thousand gallons of gasoline 
with equal facility. 

Once a fire is started, the extent of course depends upon 
the quantity of liquid, and where tanks collapse and gaso- 
line flows freely over the ground, there is a great difference 
between a 500-gallon and a 50,000-gallon fire. Where 
burning takes place in an enclosure, the rate of burning 
depends largely upon the rate of air supply to the burning 
surface, and as a practical matter a larger quantity of 
liquid is likely to mean a fire of longer duration rather 
than a more severe fire at any one time. Large oil fires 
sometimes burn for days before the oil is consumed, 

The community fire hazard of an oil property is greater 
when the quantity of oil stored is increased, but the in- 
crease in hazard is not in proportion to the amount of in 
crease in quantity of oil stored. If it were possible to 
measure in exact figures the community fire hazard of an 
oil storage property, it might be found that a 100 per cent 
increase in quantity of oil would mean only a 10 per cent 
increase in hazard. When considering applications for the 
installation of oil storage tanks, the municipal authorities 
should be much more concerned with the general character 
and method of operation of the property than with the 


mere size of the storage in gallons. 
Indoor vs. Outdoor Storage 


The fire hazard of storage of flammable liquids inside 
buildings is much greater than that of similar storage out- 
doors. In buildings, there is not only the additional prop- 
erty value exposed to fire damage, but also an increased 
hazard owing to the danger of accumulation of flammable 
vapors. Outdoors, breezes and_ natural 
drafts tend to dissipate vapors as they are 
formed, but in buildings, unless special at- 
tention is given to the method of handling 
flammable liquids and to ventilation, there 
is always danger of accumulation of flam- 
mable or explosive vapors. For this reason 
the storage and use of flammable liquids in- 
doors is properly subject to more stringent 
requirements than would apply for outdoor 
storage. 

In the case of paints, varnishes, etc., some 
of which contain solvents giving the product 
the characteristics of a flammable liquid. 
the vapor hazard does not appear as long 
as the liquids are handled only in the origi- 
nal sealed containers, and for this reason it 
is usually considered unnecessary to apply 
any special regulations to the hardware 
store, for example, which sells paints and 
varnishes in original sealed cans. Where 
mixing is done, and the liquid paints or 
thinners exposed to air, there is a definitely 
increased fire hazard. 


The Proper Location of Oil Storage 
Properties 


Oil storage properties should be located 
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away from residence districts where they are not wanted. 
This is primarily a matter of zoning requirements. From 
the viewpoint of fire hazard as well as the desirability of 
the oil tank as a neighbor, it might be well if all oil 
storage properties could be located in the open country 
well away from cities and remote from waterways, roads 
and railroads. As a matter of fact, the same argument 
might be applied to a number of other types of hazardous 
business which are commonly found within the limits of 
our cities. It is obvious that such remote location is im- 
practicable. Oil tanks should of course be kept outside of 
the congested and high-value mercantile districts. They 
should be in outlying industrial districts where their op- 
eration is economic and where their presence is consistent 
with the type of other occupancy of the district. It is a 
common requirement of cities to prohibit the location of 
oil storage properties in the business center, or rather to 
require all such oil storage in the business center to be 
underground, which has the same result as far as public 
safety is concerned. 
Distance to Adjoining Property 

\ question frequently raised in connection with the lo- 
cation of large oil storage properties is the distance which 
should be maintained between oil tanks and other property 
in order to avoid undue hazard to the buildings adjoining 
the oil tank. It is not possible to answer this question 
definitely except on the basis of the local conditions. The 
size and character of the oil tank, the dikes or fire-walls 
provided to stop the flow of oil in case of escape of oil 
from the tank during a fire, the topography of the ground, 
and other features, all have a bearing. In the Flammable 
Liquids Ordinance of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation this matter is left to the judgment of the fire chief 
or other municipal authority as follows: 


CAPACITY AND LOCATION OF ABOVE-GROUND TANKS 


Section 47. In case of tanks for the storage of Class I, I] and III 


pe Pati 








4 TANK INTACT AFTER A FIRE 


The modern all-steel gas-tight tank, with proper vents, usually comes 
through a fire undamaged. This picture shows gasoline vapor burning 
above the tank, which retained its contents until consumed and was 
still standing after the fire. The general fire around the tank seen in 
the picture was chargeable to various sub-standard features in other 


portions of this oil storage property 
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liquids at marketing stations, wholesale storages, port terminals and other 
properties where flammable liquids are stored in quantities, the distance 
from the line of adjoining property which may be built upon shall in no 
case be less than set forth in Table 1 nor less than double these distances 
in the case of tanks for the storage of crude petroleum. In_ particular 
installations these distances may be increased at the discretion of the 
authority having jurisdiction after consideration of the special features 
such as topographical conditions; nature of occupancy and proximity to 
buildings on adjoining property and height and character of construction 
of such buildings; capacity and construction of proposed tanks and char- 
acter of liquids to be stored; degree of private fire protection to be pro- 
vided, and facilities of the fire department to cope with oil fires. Con- 
sideration of these features shall also determine the distances for tanks of 
capacities of over 50,000 gallons. 

Taste 1—Mriminum Distance oF Ovutsipe ABovE-GROUND TANKs FoR CLAss 
I, If ano TIT Liguins Orner Tuan Cruve Petrroteum to Line or 
Apjointnc Property WxHich May Be Buitt Upon 

Minimum 


Capacity of Tank, Distance to Line of Adjoining 


Gallons Property Which May Be Built Upon 
0 to 12,000 10 feet 

12,001 to 24,000 15 feet 

24,001 to 30,000 20 feet 

30,001 to 50,000 25 feet 


Crude oil usually contains a certain percentage of water, 
which may suddenly boil over when the oil is heated in 
burning, greatly increasing the hazard of fire in a crude- 
oil tank as compared with the hazard of a fire in a tank 
of gasoline or other refined petroleum product. For this 
reason crude-oil tanks should be located farther away 
from adjoining property than is required with other tanks, 
and various other special precautions should be taken. 
Crude-oil storage will ordinarily be found only near oil 
wells and at refineries. 


Underground vs. Above-Ground Storage 


Gasoline and oils in underground tanks present prac- 
tically no fire hazard so far as the storage itself is con- 
cerned. A tank buried under two or three feet of earth 
and protected from mechanical injury by a concrete slab 
which will take the load of a truck or any heavy weight 


‘> a 
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which may be placed above the tank, is practically im- 
mune to fire danger. (A few recorded fires or explosions 
in underground tanks are in the nature of freak cases 
which are very much the exception.) Underground stor- 
age is much the best from the fire hazard viewpoint and is 
commonly required wherever the storage must be located 
in the congested high-value districts of cities. Domestic 
oil-burning installations likewise largely use buried tanks 
where the quantity of storage is greater than can be safely 
located in the basement. 

With the gasoline underground, the hazard of the stor- 
age itself is eliminated, but there remains of course the 
hazard of handling the gasoline to and from the tanks. 
The tanks must be filled by deliveries from the tank truck 
or in some other way, and the gasoline likewise must be 
withdrawn from the tank for use. Carelessness in either 
filling the tanks or withdrawing, permitting leakage or 
the escape of gasoline vapors, is obviously a potential 
hazard. It should be noted that this hazard is one which 
depends upon the operating personnel and the character 
of the supervision given the property rather than upon 
the gapacity of the underground storage in gallons. 

Underground storage tanks, in order to be safe, must be 
located at a safe distance from basements or any pits into 
which gasoline might flow in case of any leakage of the 
tank. As long as the tank is below any surrounding base- 
ments or pits, there is no restriction as to the size. . Where 
the top of the tank is above the level of nearby basements 
or pits, the safety requirements call for limitation of the 
size of the tank in proportion to the distance from the 
building. There is no danger in locating a tank under 
the basement floor, provided there are no lower basement 
levels nearby and provided that the filling and vent con- 





A PIER FIRE 
Oil discharged on river or harbor waters forms an oily coating over wooden piling and pier substructures, increasing 
the fire hazard. Laws and ordinances prohibiting the discharge of oil on river and harbor waters should be strictly 


enforced 
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nections are outside + 
the building rathen 
than in the basement. 

While underground 
storage is unques- 
tionably the safest 
method, it is practic- 
able only for moder- 
ate quantity storage. 
Where large-quantity 
storage is involved, 
the expense and me- 
difficulties 
of underground stor- 


chanical 


age are such as to 
make this impractic- 
able, and _ above- 
ground tanks are 
used. Above-ground 
tanks of proper de- 
sign and _ construc- 
tion, correctly lo- 
cated, and provided 
with dikes or fire- 
walls to prevent the 
flow of oil towards adjoining property in case of leakage 
of the tank, have, as previously indicated, a relatively 


Sa we it pst al 
GASOLINE BURNING ON SURFACE OF WATER 

Burning gasoline floating on the surface of the water serves to spread 

fire to shipping and waterfront property. Proper dikes around tanks 


near rivers and harbers retain the liquid in case of leakage or failure 
of tanks and greatly reduce the danger of fires like that shown above 





good fire record. 
All-Steel Gas-tight Tanks 


Wood is a valuable construction material, but it is not 
suitable for the construction of any part of an oil tank. 
The former use of wood in oil tank construction has a good 
deal to do with the popular distrust of oil-tanks in general. 
All-wooden tanks have not been used for many years, but 
the construction of steel tanks with wooden roofs has been 
abandoned only during the past ten years. A wooden- 
roofed tank is dangerous from the fire hazard viewpoint, 
and it is in tanks of this character that the majority of the 
oil conflagrations have occurred. 

Modern practice is to construct all-steel tanks tightly 
riveted or welded to prevent leakage or the escape of va- 
pors, and provided with proper venting arrangements to 
relieve any excessive pressure. Such a tank usually comes 
through a fire with very little damage. Fire occurring out- 
side such a tank will heat the liquid and boil off the 
vapor, which will issue from the vents and burn there 
harmlessly as a jet of gas. After the fire is over, the tank 
may be still half or two-thirds full. Of course, with im- 
properly designed or constructed tanks, and under occa- 
sional exceptional combinations of circumstances, there 
may be serious trouble even with an all-steel, gas-tight 
tank, but this is unusual. 

Features of particular importance in above-ground stor- 
age properties, in addition to all-steel, gas-tight tank con- 
struction, separation from adjoining property and dikes, 
are adequate venting facilities, and proper separation be- 
tween tanks, warehouse buildings, and “loading racks” 
where tank trucks are filled. 


Storage Near Rivers and Harbors 


Gasoline or oil tanks adjacent to rivers and harbors 
present a special problem in that in the event of failure 
of tanks and escape of oil, it may float on the surface of 
the water and spread fire with great rapidity to shipping 





and waterfront prop- 
erty. Where feasible 
to do so, it is advis- 
able to locate tanks 
downstream, or so 
that the prevailing 
winds may carry 
burning gasoline on 
the water away from 
waterfront property. 
Obviously, tanks 
should not be located 
on piers or wharves 
of combustible con- 
struction. 

The hazard of float- 
ing gasoline can be 
guarded against by 
surrounding _ water- 
front tanks with dikes 
to contain the liquid 
in case of any leak- 
age from the tank. 
Where oil pipes ex- 
tend to piers to con- 
nect with ships transporting oil or fueling purposes, care 
in operation and proper valves to minimize the quantity 
of oil released in case of leakage of the hose connecting 
with the ship, serve to reduce the hazard to a reasonable 
minimum. 

The presence of any oil on the water, even heavy oil that 
is not readily flammable, is undesirable from the fire haz- 
ard viewpoint, because wooden piling and pier substruc- 
tures are much more susceptible to fire when oil coated. 
The discharge of oil on navigable water is prohibited by 
state and Federal legislation. 
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Municipal Reference Library’s Expanding Service 

OW located in new quarters on the 22d floor of the Muni- 

cipal Building, the Municipal Reference Library of New 
York is to be congratulated not only on its more convenient 
and commodious facilities, but on its increasingly valuable 
service to the city. The expansion of the Library from 500 
volumes in 1913 to its present collection of over 50,000 books 
and pamphlets on the administrative and technical problems 
of city government indicates how it has increased in import- 
ance since its inception. 

Seventeen years ago the then Comptroller of the city of 
New York proposed to the Mayor and the other members of 
the Board of Estimate that a library should be created in 
which all the published records of the city could be assembled 
in one place for the use of city officials and those interested in 
the municipal government. Similar records of other im- 
portant American and foreign cities were to be included, as 
well as significant books. The plan being approved, the New 
York Public Library and the Bureau of Municipal Research 
were asked to assist in forming the new library, which shortly 
became a branch of the New York Public Library, though 
operated primarily for city officials and employees. 

Extensive collections have been made of material on sub- 
jects as varied as aviation, subway financing and construction, 
city planning, traffic relief, sanitation and street cleaning. 
These are made use of by alert public officials who seek to 
know what progress has been made by others who face the 
same problems, and, more often than its citizens know, thou- 
sands of dollars have been saved to the city by avoiding the 
mistakes made by other cities. 

In order to facilitate the use of its reference resources, the 
Library published a weekly bulletin called the Municipal 
Reference Library Notes. 
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, Public Improvements, the Master Wheel 


Give it greater power and speed, and all the other wheels will spin more rapidly 


A belief that there exists throughout the United States a great mass of potential public 
construction which could be started or speeded up as a means of relieving the unemployment sit- 
uation and helping business generally, has resulted in a report just completed by S. W. Straus 
& Company, in cooperation with 256 chambers of commerce in the leading cities of the country. 

More than $4,500,000,000 worth of public improvements are needed in the United States 
at the present time, according to this report. The term “public improvements,” as used in the 
survey, includes highways, parks, civic and educational buildings, subways, railway terminals and 
grade crossings, hospitals, airports, water supply and drainage projects, prisons, armories, 
bridges, etc. Such private ventures as residential or office buildings, apartments, factories, and 
the like, are not included. 

According to the report, about $1,200,000,000 of this public construction work is now go- 
ing forward, while approximately $3,300,000.000 is being held up, delayed or postponed for 
various reasons. “It is encouraging to note,” the survey concludes, “that throughout the coun- 
try concentrated efforts are being made to eliminate red tape, overcome obstacles, and speed up 
construction projects of every nature. If these efforts are continued and intensified, condi- 
tions throughout the building trade and allied lines, and subsequently throughout business gen- 
erally, will be manifestly improved.” 
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Express Highways 





Combined with the “Steadyflow” System 


” 


E, should call only such streets “express highways 

as will allow maximum speeds for automobile 

traffic absolutely uninterrupted by cross traffic, 
either vehicular or pedestrian. Only one lane in each di- 
rection should be used for traffic entering the highway. 
All other lanes can then be used to their highest effective- 
ness of speed and capacity—1.800 cars per lane at 20 
miles an hour, or 1,400 cars at 40 miles an hour, for ex- 
ample. 

The “steadyflow” system, as illustrated and described 
in THe AMERICAN City for August, 1930 (page 107), al- 
lows a traffic effectiveness of about twice that of the syn- 
chronous “stop-and-go” system, but we need roads where 
this figure is again doubled. Highways which make such 
trafhie effectiveness possible may properly be called “ex- 
press highways.” 

Illustration | explains the different speeds on the various 
lanes of highways with unseparated and separated road- 
ways. On the usual highway, with roadways in two di- 
rections, it is not possible on the inside lanes for cars driv- 
ing at night. using full headlights. to attain a safe speed 
higher than about 30 miles per hour. Therefore, on a 
highway with four unseparated lanes in each direction, 
the average speed of moving cars would be, counting from 
the outside to the inside lanes. 30, 40, 50 and 30 miles per 
hour. 

To get higher speeds on this kind of highway, it would 
be necessary to permit the cars with the highest speed to 
travel on the outside lane. The result would be, if this 
lane were nowhere interrupted by vehicular or pedestrian 
traflic, a possible average speed as high as 60 miles per 
hour. Ramps or other access lanes would have to be 
placed, of course, in the middle of the highway, and, 
therefore, the lower speed would be on the inside lane. 

If roadways are separated with middle strips 40 feet 
wide or more, it becomes possible to use the lanes in the 
usual way—lower speeds on the outside and higher speeds 
on the inside lanes—for example, 30, 40, 50, and 60 miles 
per hour, respectively, on a four-lane roadway. 

To get this kind of increasing speed on lanes of ordi- 
nary unseparated highways, it would be necessary to sep- 
arate the two roadways with a kind of wall, high enough 
to make it impossible for drivers in opposite directions to 
be observed one by the other. But such driving near a 
wall would hardly allow a higher speed than 40 miles per 
hour. 

Illustrations 2 and 3 show an ideal highway, separated 
with a wide middle strip. north of Philadelphia.*  [llus- 
tration + gives a correct layout of a “clover-leaf” grade 
separation of two express highways where only the outside 
lane is used for entering traffic, and the three inside lanes 
have absolutely uninterrupted through-traffic. 

If all four lanes of an express highway are to be used 
for uninterrupted traffic, the exact layout for a grade sep- 
aration is shown in Illustration 5. In such a separation 
the two roadways can be placed far enough apart for a 


* EprtortaL Nort A “clover leaf” type of grade separation, with mid- 
dle strips, is illustrated on page 86 of this issue. 


By FRITZ MALCHER 


middle strip to be developed without changing other de- 
tails. If a grade separation between an express highway 
and an arterial highway is to be planned, the “steadyflow” 
system can be used for the arterial highway, as shown by 
Illustration 6. This means that by the use of oblique 
crossing areas on the arterial highway only four ramps 
approaching the express highway are necessary. But it is 
also possible to place two ramps for both directions on one 
side of the arterial highway, as demonstrated by Illus- 
tration 7. Where only inside ramps can be provided, II- 
lustration 8 gives a satisfactory layout of an interse@tion 
between an express highway and an ordinary highwa¥and 
Illustration 9, between an express highway and an island 
intersection of two ordinary highways. 

The use of inside ramps is almost always necessary for 
elevated express highways over existing streets bordered by 
high buildings. Examples are the new elevated express 
highway on the west side of Manhattan Island, and the one 
for the center of Boston proposed by Robert Whitten. 

An intersection between an express highway and two 
arterial highways is shown in Illustration 11. Each of the 
arterial highways has one roadway with grade separation, 
which makes it possible to use the diagonal connection for 
uninterrupted traffic. 

The same kind of intersection, but without oblique 
crossing areas on the arterial highways, is found in II}lus- 
tration 10. In this case, of course, four approaching 
ramps for both directions are necessary between the ex- 
press highway and the two arterial highways, and the diag- 
onal connections can be used also for express traffic. 


Where Should Express Highways Be Built? 


Besides this study of proper layouts of express high- 
ways and their intersections, it seems necessary also to 
consider where such highways should be built. The dia- 
grams in Illustration 12 take as a basis areas with average 
populations. Numbers I and II assume a global or total 
community traffic of 9,600 cars. In No. I each of the 25 
squares distributes 384 vehicles to the other squares ( resi- 
dential areas). In No. II each of the 25 squares distrib- 
utes 384 vehicles to the center square (business center). 
Numbers III and IV take as a basis of global traffic of 
3,456 cars. In No. III each of the 9 squares distributes 
384 vehicles to the other squares (residential areas): and 
in No. IV each of the 9 squares distributes 384 vehicles 
to the center square (business center). 

The result is that in No. I the volume of traffic in the 
center is 2.9 times more than that in the outside corners; 
in No. II, 25 times more; in No. III, 1.7: and in No. IV, 
9 times more in the center than in the outside squares. 
This requires a decentralized layout of buildings in the 
city, and, therefore, decentralization of the city traffic; 
and on the other side, keeps through traffic out of the city. 

The left part of Illustration 13 shows in diagrammatic 
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form the usual direction of traffic from one city to an- 
other. On the right is shown the layout of through traffic 
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on express highways in the outskirts of the city; on such 
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Ae a highways through traflic not desirous of entering a city 
Ka a will pass between cities instead of through them. 
Ns Decentralization of non-residential buildings in a city, 
od to be effective, requires their grouping in various cen- 
dan’ ters—for example, business, civic and industrial. Illus- 
a 


tration | bis a schematic layout for through traflic showing 
‘ iss at XK the movement of diagonal express traffic between the dif- 

ue / ferent centers of a city. The diagram on the right dem- 
onstrates also the approaching or local traffic between 
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Illustration 15 shows a layout where the diagonal 
through traflic of express highways moves outside of the 
different centers. The illustration to the right demonstrates 
again the necessary approaching local traffic. 

Other street plans for necessary local traffic combined 
with the already demonstrated express highways are shown 
in Illustrations 16 and 17. Both of these street systems 


are planned as parkways with approach lanes for the 
buildings, as illustrated and described in THE AMERICAN 
City for January, 1930 (page 158). 

EpirortaL Note.—The foregoing discussion has been abstracted by Mr. 
Malcher from a paper, with lantern-slide illustrations, which aroused 
much interest at the December, 1930, meeting of the American City Plan- 
ning Institute, in the Russell Sage Foundation Building, New York. Re- 
prints of this and other papers describing the “steadyflow” system are 
available on application to the author, at 56 West 45th Street, New York. 


Important International Exhibitions and Congresses Planned 


For Berlin, Milan, and London 


OT less than fourteen nations have already reserved 
N space for participation in the International City Plan- 

ning and Home Building Exposition which will be held 
June 1-6, 1931. in connection with the German Building Ex- 
position in Berlin. Among the nations to be represented are 
the United States of America, England, Italy, Austria, India. 
the Netherlands and New Zealand. Negotiations with a con- 
siderable number of others are reported to be almost com- 
pleted. 

The Exposition will be held under the auspices of the 
Verein Bauausstellung in conjunction with the city of Berlin. 
The President is Baurat Dr. Riepert, a member of the Federal 
Economic Council of Germany and of the Board of the Fed- 
eral Association of the German Industry. 

Nearly fifty congresses and meetings of international and 
national organizations directly or indirectly connected with 
city and home planning and building will be held during the 
time of the Building Exposition, among them: International 


Housing and Town Planning Federation; International Hous- 


International Federation of Building and 
Road Building Congress; German Building 


ing Association; 
Public Works; 
Week. 

The chairman of the committee preparing the International 
Exposition is Dr. Schmidt of Essen, and the Business Man- 
ager, City Building Councillor Koeppin of Berlin. 

For the United States. the assembling of exhibits is in 
charge of Flavel Shurtleff. of the National Conference of City 
Planning. and Lawrence Veiller. of the National Housing As- 


sociation. 


Sanitation and Hygiene Congress 


Reservations are also already being made for the Second 
International Congress of Sanitary Engineering and Municipal 
Hygiene to be held in Milan April 20-26, 1931. 

The Congress will be held in six sections: (1) General, 
Public and Private Hygiene; (2) Sanitary and Municipal En- 
gineering; (3) Sanitary Engineering Relative to Buildings 
Dwellings and Public Edifices; (4) Sanitary Engineering, 
Colonial and Rural; (5) Sanitary Engineering Relative to 
Works and Workshops; and (6) Urban, Industrial and Rural 
Sanitary Law—Prevention of Accidents During Work. The 
Congress is under patronage of the King of Italy, with Mus- 
solini as Honorary President. Applications for information 
and reservations may be addressed to the Congress, 17, Piazza 
del Duomo. Milan, Italy. 


International Congress of Local Authorities 


Although the International Congress of Local Authorities 
does not convene until May 23, 1932, detailed 
ments are already being made by the English Associations of 
Local Authorities and the London County Council for 
days meetings to be held in Westminster, and for the re- 
mainder of the week to be spent in traveling meetings. Dele- 
gates in groups will visit housing schemes, traffic systems, and 


arrange- 


two- 


municipal undertakings of all kinds, and will be tendered mu- 
nicipal and other receptions in London and its vicinity. For 
the following week. tours have been planned to different parts 
of England. The Hon. Secretary to the Congress is G. Mon- 
tagu Harris. O.B.E.. Ministry of Health. Whitehall. London. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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ARCHITECTS” DRAWING, CALDWELL BOROUGH HALI 
The plan of the first floor is repreduced below 


Proposed Civic Center Will 
Remedy Midtown Traffic 
Congestion 

(iALDW ELL. N. J. The town of 


“Caldwell has colonial traditions, 
and what could be more appropriate 
than that the new Borough Hall should 
be built in the colonial style, similar to 
the charming town halls one sees on a 
trip through New England villages? 

In deciding upon the location of the 
Borough Hall the Council thought it 
wise not only to give consideration to 
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this building, but to think in terms of a 
Civic Center around which the principal 
buildings of the town would be located. 
One naturally thinks of a Civic Center 
as being centrally located. and the inter- 
section of Bloomfield Avenue with Rose- 
land and Westville Avenues is therefore 
the logical place for this new develop- 
ment. Conditions seem particularly good 
at this location on account of a small 
park already there and the fact that there 
is a certain amount of vacant land avail- 
able. with inexpensive houses elsewhere 
on the property. The Civic Center 
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would therefore do two things. It would 
clear out a number of small, inappro- 
priate buildings, which would be a bene- 
fit to the town, and at the same time it 
would make a very great improvement in 
the town. All passers-by can see the new 
development which will provide adequate 
quarters for the municipal government. 

This intersection is the most con- 
gested spot in town. The building of 
the Civic Center will provide oppor- 
tunity to open up the intersection and 
permit an easier flow of traffic by cutting 
off the corners of the intersecting streets 
and easing traffic in and out of them. 
At the same time, the widening of Rose- 
land Avenue, contemplated by the Essex 
County Board of Freeholders, will make 
it the most spacious street in town. 

The Borough Hall and Police Court 
will naturally be the main building of 
the Civic Center group and will be lo- 
cated on the largest plot of land avail- 
able facing the park. The Library, 
while large enough when it was built, 
has proved inadequate. In its present 
location it would not be possible to en- 
large it, and, furthermore, it would de- 
tract from the good appearance of the 
Town Hall. It is therefore proposed to 
move the Library intact and e: large it, 
placing it in the center of the triangular 
space formed by Roseland Avenue and 
Westville Avenue. 

At the rear of the Borough Hall and 
facing on Roseland Avenue would be 
placed the Fire House. A new Post 
Office is much needed in Caldwell, and 
the Government is searching for a suit- 
able site. The formation of the Civic 
Center is opportune and the Post Office 
can be made a part of it with advantage 
to the Government and to the borough. 
A site has been suggested for the Post 
Office on Roseland Avenue in the rear 
of the Library. 

Between the rear of the Borough Hall 
and the Erie Railroad tracks is a large 
plot of land which can be developed into 
a civic athletic field. Here athletic meets 
can be held, baseball and football games 
can be played by the adults of the town 
and the school playgrounds will not be 
interfered with. 

Beside the athletic field in the rear 
of the property, there is room for a large 
parking space, taking the automobiles of 
those having business in the Borough 
Hall off the main streets. At the same 
time, there is also room for a storage 
house wherein can be stored much of 
the equipment of the Street Department, 
under the close supervision of those in 
charge, whose offices would be in the 
Borough Hall. 

The material used for the Borough 
Hall will be red colonial brick trimmed 
with limestone. The roof will be of 
green slate and the cupola will be of 
copper painted white. The other build- 
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ings around the Civic Center will alse 
be built in the colonial style to harmonize 
with this main building. 

The first floor of the Borough Hall will 
be arranged as shown on the plan repro- 
duced. 

On the second floor, at the center and 
in the front of the building, will be a 
large Council Chamber with room for 
the meeting of the Town Council and 
space for an audience of 150 visitors. 
The offices of the officials having most 
to do with the Council will be on this 
second floor, such as the Mayor’s private 
office, the Borough Clerk, the Borough 
Engineer, the Board of Health, and the 
Building Inspector. 

In the basement will be the heating 
plant, the workshop, and a number of 
storage vaults for the different officials 
having offices in the building. There 
will be a police waiting-room and locker- 
room, and adjoining this will be a pistol 
range for the police to use for practice. 

The building will be of fireproof con- 
struction with simple but appropriate 
materials used for the finish of the 
floors, walls and ceilings. It will be 
dignified both in design and materials 
used, keeping in mind that it must repre- 
sent in a proper manner the traditions 
and aspirations of the citizens of 
Caldwell. 

CHARLES H. 
Guilbert & 


BAUER, 


Betelle, Architects, 
(Newark, N. J.) 


Improvements in Houston’s 
Transportation Facilities 


Houston, Texas.—A railway station 
project which involves the making of 
new streets, elimination of old arteries 
of transportation, and a change of the 
riverbed of a waterway which bisects 
the city, is now under way at Houston. 

The initial work on the project, which 
is sponsored jointly by the city of Hous- 
ton and the Southern Pacific Railway, 
has just begun, and it is estimated that 
the change of streets, actual building of 
the station, purchase of rights-of-way, 
etc., will cost around $7,000,000. The 
present station was built more than forty 
years ago and has probably been “cussed 
and discussed” by Houstonians more than 
any other edifice in the city. 

The city will open a new street in 
connection with the improvement work, 
and will also change the bend in Buffalo 
Bayou in that part of the city, as a part 
of its flood-contrul program. 

Since the completion of the Houston 
Ship Channel, an artificial deep water- 
way connecting with the Gulf of Mexico, 
Houston has become one of the trans- 
portation centers of the Southwest, with 
eighteen railroads joining and supple- 
menting its sea commerce. The doubling 
of Houston’s population in the last de- 
cade has been due in part to ‘‘s excel- 
lent transportation facilities, and the 
Southern Pacific is but keeping abreast 
of the general progress of the city in 
erecting the new station. 

BURT RULE, 
Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
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A Municipal Historian 


Royat Oak, Micu.—This city, “The 
Gateway of Eastern Michigan,” employs 
a full-time historian. In anticipation of 
the approaching centennial celebrations 
of their communities, various Michigan 
citizens are busily engaged in writing 
local histories. The work is being done 
largely by individuals who have made 
settlement history their hobby. To date, 
Royal Oak is the only Michigan munici- 
pality known to be underwriting the cost 
of such historical endeavor. 

The new municipal department of his- 
tory was brought into being through the 
efforts of City Clerk R. Bruce Fleming. 











Soon after Mr. Fleming’s appointment in 
1922, he turned his attention to collect- 
ing council minutes, contract documents 
and agreements. deeds and other valua- 


ble records. The task soon became his 
avocation and claimed his spare moments 
during the two and one-half years re- 
quired to complete his collection. 

The experience impressed upon Mr. 
fleming’s mind the importance of gath- 
ering and placing all information regard- 
ing the origin, growth and development 
of the community in a suitable reposi- 
tory. Under persistent urging, the City 
Commission finally acceded to Mr. Flem- 
ing’s wish, and a City Historian was ap- 
pointed on February 5, 1929. 
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OCEAN TRAFFIC ON AN INLAND WATERWAY 


Above is shown the Ship Channel by which Houston “fooled the geographers” 
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Since his appointment, City Historian 
James G. Matthews has devoted most of 
his time to research work, occasionally 
pausing in his duties to prepare folders 
and advertising matter which have been 
used for municipal publicity 
In this work the city has found his knowl- 
edge of the community to be very valua- 
ble. The business men of the city, too, 
have expressed their appreciation of his 
services in this specialized field. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Matthews is also a 
free lance writer, Royal Oak has received 
much valuable publicity by reason of 
special articles which he has written for 
magazines and metropolitan newspapers. 
An historical collection which he gathered 
is on display in the Royal Oak City Hall, 
and has received much favorable com- 
ment. The display is believed to be the 
nucleus of a historical museum. 

Mr. Matthews does not spend all of 
his time among dusty tomes, or in gath- 
ering relics of bygone days. Since his 
appointment he has been collecting, 
classifying, and filing historical material 
of more recent date. His library of local 
current events and happenings is one of 
the most complete in Oakland County. 


pul poses. 


Citizens of Royal Oak, business men, 
writers, students, city officials, and others 
are making increasing demands upon the 
services of the new department. The in- 
being watched with great 
other Michigan municipali- 


novation § is 
interest by 
ties. 


GORDON ORMSBY 


Central Tax Office Saves 
Money and Annoyance 


Pa.—A new departure in 
the collection of taxes in this city has 
been accomplished recently, in the cen- 
tralizing of collection in a central office 
in the Court House. For years four sep- 
arate tax collection main- 
tained in three buildings in different 
parts of the city. Various tax statements. 
for city, county, school and taxes. 
made up at different times of the year, 
had to be called for at these separate of- 
fices, or sent for, otherwise penalties were 
imposed. Payments likewise had to be 
made at the four places. This 
caused business men and taxpayers gen- 
erally an untold amount of annoyance 
and expense. 

To substitute a 


SCRANTON, 


offices were 


poor 


system 


ofhice required 


single 





legislation and the overcoming of strong 
opposition among politicians. The sep- 
arate offices were large sources of 
litical patronage; ofice alone 
good for approximately $50,000. 

years it seemed impossible to 


po- 


one Was 


For 
get the 
necessary legislation. 

Over a year ago the recently reorgan- 
ized Chamber of Commerce took the 
matter in hand, having determined that 
its members considered a reform of 
prime importance. Through special leg- 
islative committees a bill was drawn 
creating a single office. and by means of 
determined efforts and careful handling 
it passed both houses of the Legislature 
and was signed by the Governor. 

Everyone except those directly bene- 
fited financially by the old arrangement 
seems to be very well pleased with the 
one tax office. Besides a substantial sav- 
ing in taxes, there are great gains in re- 
spect to efficiency, time, energy and lost 
temper. 

Under the provisions of the act the 
collector keeps separate accounts of the 
various kinds of taxes and makes month- 
ly reports to the separate units, not only 
of the taxes collected but also of any in- 
terest received on the amounts. The pay- 
ment of $1,499 interest to the Scranton 
School District in September, 1930, by 
Collector Huester. was the first occasion 
when interest on taxes collected had been 
turned over to the school treasury. The 
county will benefit even more than the 
school or city treasury, and it is esti- 
mated that the saving to Lackawanna 
County will probably reach $50,000 an- 
nually. 

It is hoped that more legislation will 
be obtained soon which will make it pos- 
sible to have the tax duplicates made up 
at the same time and put together so that 
all of the taxes can be paid in one check 
or spaced out in quarterly payments. As 
it was before. with so many different 
kinds of taxes. including poll taxes for 
different governing bodies, no matter how 
vigilant a person might be. he was likely 
to miss some of them: then penalties 
would be imposed. and an alderman (not 
a legislative officer in Pennsylvania) 
would get an additional fee for collect- 


ing. With this additional improvement 
the benefits of the new system will be 
still more evident. 

RAYMOND B. GIBBS, 


retary. Scranton Chamber 


AS EFFICIENT AS A BANK 


Sor 
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Street Names Visible 
at Night 

Kenmore, N. Y.—The demand of mo- 
torists for a street sign that can be read 
at night as readily as in the daytime has 
been met in this village by the type of 
sign shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. It is of local design and make, 
having been worked out by the collab- 





oration of Fred D. Luke. electrician, and 
the undersigned. The sign is the result 
of much experimenting and thought, and 
has been given the approval of motorists 
from all parts of the country who pass 
through Kenmore on their way to Niag- 
ara Falls. It is visible a block away 
beth day and night. 

The sign is four-sided. and consists of 
a stamped steel frame with enameled let- 
ters on copper. Over the name of the 
main street on each sign is hung a mir- 
ror, which reflects the light from the 
electric light above onto the name _be- 
neath and is so effective that it is easily 
read by even swiftly moving vehicles. 

The important feature of the sign is 
that no light is taken from the street 
lamp except by reflection. It does not in 
any way affect the illumination of the 
street, and no extra lamps are necessary. 
The holder of the mirror has painted on 
the back the name of the next street in 
either direction. a feature that has proved 
invaluable to the traveling public. 

WALTER DUCKER. 
Village Clerk. 

County Requires Improve- 
ments as Well as Plats 
for New Subdivisions 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—Platting regula- 
tions which require either the installation 
of all utilities or, in some peculiar cases, 
the filing of a petition for utilities in a 
manner similiar to that already in force 
within the corporate limits of the city of 
Cincinnati. were passed by the Hamilton 
County Commissioners on December 2 

The two sets of rules are practically 
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identical and differ only on the point of 
origin of plats and plans, dependent 
upon whether the plat in question lies 
within the limits of a village or in the 
unincorporated territory of the county. 

These rules, after giving the definition 
of a subdivision, the territorial limits of 
the rules and of jurisdiction, the pro- 
cedure, the principles and rules for sub- 
division layout (covering streets, lots and 
open spaces), the required content of 
the preliminary plat and that of the final 
or record plat, contain the following: 


General.—All improvements required under 
these rules shall be constructed in accordance 
with the specifications and under the supervision 
of the Board of County Commissioners of Hamil- 
ton County and to its satisfaction. The cost of 
such inspection is to be borne by the subdivider. 

Roadways and Sidewalks.—Roadways of bitu- 
minous macadam or concrete, constructed in ac- 
cordance with specifications of the County Sur- 
veyor, are considered standard and will be ap- 
proved. Sidewalks of concrete at least 4 feet 
wide will be required. 

Water Lines—Where a public water main, in 
the opinion of the Board of County Commission- 
ers of Hamilton County, is reasonably accessible, 
the subdivider shall connect with such water 
main and provide a water connection for each 
lot. 

Where a public water main, in the opinion of 
said Board of Commissioners of Hamilton County, 
is not reasonably accessible, the subdivider shall 
place on file with such Board the prescribed 
form of petition for the installation of water 
mains to the full extent to which the entire 
subdivision is involved in such installation. The 
withdrawal of such petition will not be permitted. 
Certification to the effect that such petition has 
been duly filed with such Board shall be placed 
on the final plat and included in each deed. 

Sewers——Where a public sanitary sewer. in the 
opinion of the Board of Commissioners of Ham 
ilton County, is reasonably accessible, the sub- 
divider shall connect with such sanitary sewer and 
provide a house connection for each lot 

Where a public sanitary sewer, in the opinion 
of said Board of Commissioners of Hamilton 
County, is not reasonably accessible, but where 
the plans for the sanitary sewer system of the 
district in which the subdivision is located have 
been worked out by the County Sanitary Engi- 
neer, the subdivider shall lay out and construct 
a system of sanitary sewers in conformity with 
such plans for the district, even though a con- 
nection with an existing sewer main is not im- 
mediately possible. In such cases, and until 
such connection can be made with the sewer sys- 
tem of the district, the subdivider shall provide 
for the disposal of sanitary sewage by a type of 
community treatment plant. to be approved by 
the Commissioner of Health of Hamilton County. 

In cases other than the above, the subdivider 
shall place on file with the Board of County Com. 
missioners of Hamilton County the prescribed 
form of petition for the installation of sanitary 
sewers to the full extent to which the entire sub- 
division is involved in such installation. The 
withdrawal of such petition will not be permitted. 
Certification to the effect that such petition has 
been duly filed with such Board shall be placed 
on the final plat and included in each deed. 


The existence of nearly a dozen sub- 
divisions in which there are no improve- 
ments other than the rough grading of 
ditches along the margin of streets, has 
led to considerable concern on the part 
of local health authorities. and their con- 
cern in turn has contributed largely to 
the actual preparation and adoption of 
the rules. 

Another contributing factor is the 
gradual migrating of Negro population 
to the outskirts of urban communities 
throughout the county. as the result of 
the elimination of tenement buildings in 
the “basin district” by the Union Termi- 
nal Co. and participating railroad com- 


panies. It is quite fortunate for the fu- 
ture of the city of Cincinnati that the 
County Commissioners have adopted 
platting rules requiring improvements at 
this critical time. 
M. D. DOWNS. 
Engineer and Secretary, Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Enables City to Acquire 
Airport 

PENDLETON, OreE.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of this city is purchasing 160 
acres of land to be developed as a mu- 
nicipal airport. The city has, by ordi- 
nance, agreed to allocate a_ certain 
amount in its budget each year until the 
entire cost is paid, at which time the 
Chamber of Commerce will deed the air- 
port to the city. The maintenance and 
operation costs during the life of the 
agreement are to be assumed by the city. 

It is expected that the airport will be 
in readiness for dedication during the 
latter part of 1931. A portion of the 
land purchased is included in the present 
Emergency Field No. 48 of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the Pasco-Salt 
Lake air route, and the field when com- 
pleted is to be fully lighted for night 
flying. It will also be designated on the 
Pasco-Salt Lake air route, and the Cen- 
tral air route to Portland, Ore., via the 
Columbia River gorge. The entire cost 
of the contemplated construction will 
total $30,000. 

GEORGE C. BAER. 


Executive Secretary. 


A Municipal-Civic Co- 
operative Program 


PortsmMoutH, Onto.—Following sug- 
gestions made at the recent City Man- 
agers’ convention, we have adopted a new 
method of keeping the public informed 
on city activities. Going on the ground 
that public interest must necessarily be 
based upon a knowledge of facts. we 
have sent to the presidents of the various 
civic organizations a list of subjects on 
which city officials are prepared to speak. 
An invitation was extended to such or- 
ganizations to use this opportunity to be- 
come enlightened on city affairs. Indi- 
cations are that the program committees 
will take advantage of this offer and 
place city officials on their schedules. 

Heads of the various departments have 
prepared speeches as indicated: 

Mayor: 

Our Interpretation of the Charter 

Operating a City 

City Finances--Operating and 

Sinking Funds 
Vice-Mayor: 

What Your City Government Is Doing 
City Manager: 

Municipal! 

tien 

Planning for the 

Operating Cost 

Problem- 

Director of Finance: 

Municipal Finance—A_ Bird’s-Eye View 
Your Tax Dollar 


Administration—Internal Organiza 


Future 


Municipal Finance 
Director of Law: 
Protecting the City’s Legal Interest 


Assistant Director of Law: 


w“ 


A Tragedy of Error (being a day in Municipal 
Court) 
Prosecutions a la Carte (a morning in the of- 
fice of the police prosecutor) 
Director of Civil Service: 
Charter Economy 
Chief of Police: 
What the Police Department Is Doing 
Chief of Fire: 
Fire Fighting 
Superintendent of Waste Collection 
Municipal Housekeeping 
Director of Engineering: 
The Department of Engineering and the City 
Government 
Flood Protection in the City of Portsmouth 
Director of Water Works: 
The Water Works Manager’s Job 
Pure Water—How We Obtain It 
Health Commissioner: 
The Health Department—-How It 
Librarian: 
How Your Library Serves the Community 


Functions 


A 70-page police manual has recently 
been prepared and distributed to mem- 
bers of the Portsmouth Police Depart- 
ment. The manual contains, in such 
form as to be readily used for reference 
purposes, the material presented by each 
of the lecturers in the police school held 
early this winter. Portsmouth is prob- 
ably the smallest city in the country 
maintaining a police school and likewise 
is one of the few cities having their own 
manuals for the use of police officers. 

Feeling thankful that they themselves 
have secured employment, practically all 
the 240 city employees recently made do- 
nations in the Welfare Drive. This is in 
marked contrast to the results achieved 
among city employees in past years. 
Mayor Robert G. Bryan and the writer 
stated to employees at the outset of the 
drive: “It is not the purpose of the Coun- 
cil nor of anyone in authority to mark or 
measure your line of action, but only as 
a suggestion do we say that a splendid 
cuide would be at least a minimum of 
one-half of one per cent of your annual 


salary.” C. A. HARRELL, 
City Manager 


A Municipal Insurance Fund 
for a Volunteer Fire 
Department 


MorGANVILLE, Kans.—-Our ordinance 
creating a Fireman’s Protective Fund is 
for the service of our volunteer depart- 
ment. which is composed of thirteen men. 
The city in past years has always carried 
a group insurance policy on these men. 
who may be hurt while in line of duty. 
The premiums have always amounted to 
quite a litthe but more than the claims. 
The city officials thought that by creating 
a protective fund to take care of any 
claims which might arise from accident 
to men on duty. a nice balance would in 
future be created to the Fire Depart- 
ment. The city set aside an amount 
equal to the cost of the regular insurance 
companies’ premium, each year. To date 
the fund has done all that was expected 
of it. A committee of three, consisting 
of the Fire Chief. Assistant Chief and 
Chairman of the Fire Department of the 
Council, passes on any claims which 
might arise, and after they approve them 
the City Treasurer pays the claimant. 

DANIEL J. ROENIGH, City Clerk 
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Community Organization in Unemployment 


Kmergencies 


HOSE who have made careful study 

of what happened in America dur- 

ing and immediately following the 
depressions of 1893-94, 1907-8, 1914-15, 
and 1920-21 tell us: “The time to or- 
ganize for an unemployment emergency 
is from three to five years before the 
emergency. Failing that good start, the 
sooner the better.” Even a casual read- 
ing of the recorded experience of earlier 
crises shows ample justification for this 
statement. The fact remains. however, 
that hardly any American community 
laid plans three to five years ago for the 
situation confronting it today. Many 
communities are just now setting up 
emergency relief and job = stimulation 
committees. 

While no one can tell how long the 
present depression will continue, we do 
know from an unbroken record of pre- 
vious experience that the ill effects of 
the present situation on individuals and 
families will be felt long after the busi- 
ness situation is improved. The sooner 
a community begins to organize to coun- 
teract these ill effects, the more speedy 
will be its complete recovery. 

There should, therefore. be much of 
interest and help for those concerned 
with civic administration, social prob- 
lems or community welfare in a study 
just issued by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion under the title “Community Plan- 
ning in Unemployment Emergencies.”* 
This study, prepared by Joanna C. Col- 
cord, Director of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, collates the essence of the 
recorded experiences of previous unem- 
ployment crises. It takes into account 
also the emergency relief measures at 
present under way in some 50 cities. 

The report describes machinery for 
emergency relief that can be quickly set 
up by each community for itself. to fune- 
tion not only in the present situation but 
in any future emergency as soon as ad- 
vance signs of such an emergency are 
apparent and it describes these signs. 


Setting Up an Emergency 
Committee 


Where the city government actually 
represents leadership in a community. 
Miss Colcord points out, it may well 
take the initiative in setting up a com- 
munity organization in an unemployment 
emergency. Leadership may, however. 
properly be vested in other hands. There 
is no doubt as to the need in most cities 
for some kind of central committee to di- 
rect unemployment relief. The extent 
to which such an emergency committee 
can do effective work lies in the manner 


* Free to readers of Toe American City while 
initial edition lasts. See Department of Municipal 
and Civic Publications, page 179. 


of its appointment, its personnel, organi- 
zation and energy. 

In organizing such a committee, it is 
well to consider the boards of directors 
and the professional staffs of the follow- 
ing agencies in each community: 

“The public employment office: the 
chamber of commerce; two or three 
leading industries; the personnel man- 
agers’ association; the central labor 
union; a commercial bank; a savings 
bank: the city government (the mayor 
should be an ex officio member of such 
a committee) ; the council of social agen- 
cies; the family society; the visiting 
nursing association; board of health; 
organizations dealing with homeless men; 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.; Y.M.H.A. and 
Y.W.H.A.; bureau of vocational rehabili- 
tation: board of education; executive 
editors of leading newspapers: represen- 
tative of church federation or similar 
group. 

~The aims of such a committee briefly 
should be: to gather the facts as to pre- 
sent local conditions in industry; to co- 
ordinate the plans and resources of local 
agencies; to see that all available real 
work for real wages is distributed to the 
best advantage: to develop resources for 
the relief of such of the unemployed as 
cannot plan for themselves (these will 
generally take the form of relief in wages 
for ‘made’ work, direct relief. and chari- 
table loans); to furnish wise and dis- 
courage unwise publicity.” 

The experience of previous emergen- 
cies, Miss Colcord declares, shows that it 
is much more desirable to utilize existing 
agencies for relief than to set up new 
agencies. 


The Stimulation of Public Works 


Concerning the stimulation of public 
works, Miss Colcord says: “The difficul- 
ties of forcing through new projects in 
time to be of use is great, and this, to- 
gether with the inertia of our communi- 
ties in ‘good times,’ doubtless explains 
why a resource so much talked of has 
been in practice of so little account. A 
close examination should be made by an 
emergency committee, however, of all 
projects under discussion, to discover 
those for which (a) plans have been al- 
ready drawn up, (b) money has already 
heen appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, state or municipality, so as to 
make its effort in a direction that prom- 
ises some useful outcome.” 


Preference to Local Residents 


There has been general agreement 
among those who have studied earlier 
crises that in periods of depression, resi- 
dents should have preference in employ- 
ment. Such preference places the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs, each com- 


By SHELBY M. HARRISON 
Vice-General Director, 


Russell Sage Foundation 


munity taking care of its own. An influx 
from other communities increases and 
complicates the relief problem. More- 
over, lasting help can rarely be given in a 
strange community to a man without so- 
cial ties or resources. 

In this same connection, Miss Colcord 
advocates application for employment as 
a prerequisite to the extension of relief 
to an individual, and cites from the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment in 
New York City the statement: 

“We would recommend, more espe- 
cially in connection with this emergency 
problem proper, that no person shall be 
held eligible for any form of public or 
charitable relief intended to mitigate un- 
employment who has not registered at 
one of the public or approved non-com- 
mercial employment bureaus for at least 
a week without being able to secure 
work. That would at once exclude from 
participation in emergency relief of un- 
employment those who, though perhaps 
in need and worthy of every sympathy, 
cannot lay claim to being ‘involuntarily 
unemployed through lack of work.’ ” 

The situation in each community must 
determine whether the bulk of the relief 
burden in a time of unemployment shall 
be carried by the private family agencies, 
supported by contributions directly or 
through the Community Fund, or by a 
public tax-supported body—Department 
of Public Welfare, County Commission- 
ers, Overseers of the Poor, as they are 
variously called. 


Securing the Needed Funds 


However the division of work is made, 
it becomes the duty of the Emergency 
Committee to do all in its power to se- 
cure the appropriation of the necessary 
funds from taxation, or the raising of 
needed amounts by contributions, in or- 
der to see that the family agencies, pub- 
lic and private, are enabled to increase 
their staff and their budgets so as to ex- 
tend their work without permanently dis- 
abling themselves. 

It should not be forgotten also, that 
the non-relief agencies—those specializ- 
ing in health, child care, and recreation, 
for instance—have an important part to 
play in an unemployment emergency. 





Preparedness for Future 
Depressions 


It would be a real gain to the nation 
if the groups which have grappled with 
unemployment this winter would not dis- 
band when the emergency is over, but 
would continue to study and plan how to 
reduce unemployment of the seasonal 
and technological variety. They would 
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then be prepared for the first signs of the 
next emergency. 

Any comprehensive program for study 
and control of a community’s unemploy- 
ment problem should embrace at least 
these topics: 

Provision for regular employment sta- 

tistics 

Development of an effective public em- 

ployment exchange 

Efforts to induce employers and indus- 

tries to regularize their own em- 
ployment 

Long-range planning of public and 

private works which can _ be 
promptly undertaken in a period 
of unemployment 

Promotion of vocational training and 

guidance for juveniles 

An industrial program for the handi- 

capped 


Legislation 


Where the Chief Burden Falls 


Whatever emergency measures are 
adopted in a time of industrial depres- 
sion, the major part of the burden will 
fall upon the unemployed themselves. It 
is futile to talk about organizing the 
community to carry the whole burden of 
unemployment, because that would mean 
replacing by artificial means the enor- 
mous wage-loss resulting from  wide- 
spread depression. 

Certain adjustments can be and are 
made by people who enter the shadow of 
unemployment. Many of these adjust- 
undesirable and the 


ments are conse- 
quences of some will be tragic. 
In a_ hitherto unpublished memo- 


randum prepared for the White House 
Conference on Unemployment in 1921, 
the late Mary E. Richmond said: 

“The country should be told, in such 
a way that it will understand, what 


some of these end results of unemploy- 
ment are. Homes will be lost in the 
buying; money will be borrowed on dis- 
astrous terms; household effects gathered 
slowly will be scattered; occupants of 
separate homes will move into furnished 
rooms; dwellers in decent neighborhoods 
will be driven into meaner streets; a 
lower moral tone will follow upon loss 
of privacy; lodgers will be taken in who 
are unfit companions for small children; 
large families will be insufficiently fed 
on the two days in the week earnings 
of one member; children will be taken 
from school prematurely. These results 
can be prevented, in part at least, in 
only one way, and that way is for every 
individual citizen to get under a part of 
the burden by doing his best to help 
throughout this winter—not an abstract 
best, but the best possible under the 
circumstances.” 

This is as true today as it was in 1921. 


National Chamber Charts Set-up for Emergency Committees 








G@EHERAL EMERGEHCY EMPLOIMEHT COMMIZTIEE 


Composed of representatives of Chamber of Coumerce, Municipal Administration, Community Chest, snd of 
other Business end Civic Organizations and Interests in the Community. 











COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION AWD 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR JOBS 


Gontacts 
Persons seeking work. 
Public and Private Fmployment Ex- 
changes and Welfare Agencies. 


Methods 
arrange for Registration of Unem- 
ployed and Classification by Oc- 











EXECUTIVE COM TTEE 


Chairman and six members to exercise supervision over 
and coordinate the work of the several committees 














DIRECTOR AND STAFF 


(This staff work may be furnished 





COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY AND 
ADVERTISING 


Contacts 
Newspapers, House Organs, Theaters, 
Street Cars, Radio, Clubs and 
Civic Organizations. 


tho 
Articles and advertisements in news- 
papers and house organs, urging 








cupations and Training. 
Maintain records of those wmemploy- 
ed and of work listed, so as to 
bring jobs and jobless together. 
(Details of committee's work 

be handled by Director and staff.) 











by participating organizations). 

















citizens to do needed repairs, im- 
provement, renovation and other 
work now; reporting progress. 
Circular letters; Cards in street 
cars; Slides in movie theaters. 
Brief talks before clubs and civic 
organizations and over Radio. 














COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


t 


COMMITTEE OF REPAIRS, IMPROVE- 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 


COMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE 
FUPLOYMEST 





Contacts 
Federal, State, County, Municipal 
Officials, Boards and Institutions. 
Private Owners. 
Contractors, Builders’ Exchanges, 
Architects, Engineers, Realtors, 
Building Material Interests. 


Methods 
Letters and personal conferences 
with above to urge ativancing or 
speeding-up of needed new construc- 
tion, and to assist in removing 
obstacles causing delay. 











MENTS AND RENOVATIONS EMPLOYMENT 
tact Contacts 
Building Owners, Plant Owners, Superintendents and 
Home Owners, Personnel Executives. 
Manufacturers, Plant Beployment Agencies. 


Municipal Officials and Department 
Heads. 


Methods 
Letters and personal solicitation 
of the above groups. 
(It might be desirable to have a 
block by block canvass to urge 
needed repairs, improvements and 
clean-up jobs, listing such work 
as pledges by residents.) 








tho 

Letters and interviews to enlist 
cooperation of employers through 
such measures as staggering or ro- 
tating exployment; transfer or 
shifting employees from one depart- 
ment to another or among different 
plants, and other feasible meas- 
ures. 








Contacts 
Retail, Wholesale and Miscellan- 
eous Businesses. 


Methods 
Letters and interviews with mer 
chants and other business men 
encouraging maintenance of rego- 
lar forces wherever possible. 





In a recent communication to local chamber of commerce secretaries. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, 
Manager of the Civic Development Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. suggests this chart of a community organization and method of procedure for emergency 


relief of unemployment. 


The suggested outline. Mr. Fitzpatrick explains, is offered, not as a 


model, but as an effort to combine the best features of many programs from the viewpoints 
of simplicity, feasibility. experience and effectiveness in providing local employment. 
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“we had ample water 
to put out the fire” 





. writes Former Village President 
IX. G. Gartinger of [Lake Odessa, 
Mich., in his letter of July 17, 1930, 
describing “the most disastrous ex- 
plosion and fire we ever had... the 
whole town looked doomed” which 
occurred July 16, 1930. “We had 
=s,0c0 gallons of water on hand in 


i 


vour tank——which saved our town.” 





In 1928 the town of Lake Odessa ordered a 75,000 gallon “Pittsburgh - Des Moines” 
[elevated Water Tank on a tower gt feet 8 inches high to guarantee a strong gravity pres- 
sure—for domestic water supply and for just such serious emergencies as shown above. Lake 
Odessa secures its water from several small wells, and without the reserve storage supply 
eiven by the PDM Tank, their fire fighting apparatus soon would have run out of water in 


hting the above conflagration. 
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4 Y ‘AY 
AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 
A Monthly Department on Aeronautical Activities of Municipal Interest 
Conducted by ARCHIBALD BLACK, Air Transport Engineer 
Transatlantic Air Mail K 1 
YONSIDERABLE attention has been - 


aroused by recent news stories re- 
porting the interest of Pan American 
Airways, the American operator, and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., the British opera- 
tor, in establishing a transatlantic air 
mail service between the United States 
and Europe. The matter has been in- 
vestigated by each of these companies 
and has been taken up with the U. S. 


Post Office Department. W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 


General, is very much in sympathy with 
this scheme, although of course its execu- 
tion involves certain technical difficulties. 
The obvious impracticability of carrying 
a pay load on scheduled non-stop flight 
of 2,000 miles or more is giving rise to 
some speculation as to the actual details 
of the plan of operation which will be 
worked out if this service is put into 
effect. Announcements to date indicate 
that Bermuda will be established as one 
of the stations on the route. Just exactly 
what method will be used to eliminate 
the necessity of flying 2,000 miles or 
more without landing is still uncertain. 
although the promising possibilities of 
the Armstrong seadrome naturally sug- 
cest that it will be given very careful 
consideration. 


The N. A. C. 


Progress 


14. Reviews 


THE National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics’ 16th Annual Report re- 
cently transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Hoover stated that commercial avia- 
tion is passing through its third funda- 
mental stage of development and is about 
to enter upon the fourth stage. The first 
stage was defined as the development of 
air mail service by the Post Office De- 
partment; the second, the operation of 
air mail lines under contract; the third, 
the direct encouragement given to air 
mail contractors; and the fourth is ex- 
pected to be the carrying of passengers 
and express as the major portion of the 
business of airplane operating companies. 
The Ludington line, which has been op- 
erating between New York and Wash- 
ington, starting last summer. is cited as 
an example of the possibilities of the 
airplane in transportation of passengers 
even where it is necessary to compete 
with excellent railroad service. This line 
has adopted for its slogan, “Every hour 
on the hour,” maintaining its departures 
hourly during the business portion of the 
day, while its passenger tariff is approxi- 
mately equal to that of the competing 
railroads, including the pullman charge. 
The Committee’s report cited the prog- 
ress made in the past year, specifically 
mentioning a 34 per cent increase in 
airway mileage, 12 per cent increase in 
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Designed to provide intermediate landing stations for transoceanic air transport 


miles of lighted airways, 18 per cent in- 
crease in airports, 50 per cent increase 
in transport daily mileage, 67 per cent 
increase in licensed pilots, and 300 per 
cent increase in paid passengers, in 1930, 
as available to date, in comparison with 
similar periods of the year 1929. This 
increase of 300 per cent in paid passen- 
cers is cited as the most notable develop- 
ment of the vear 1930. 


Passenger Travel Increases 


TRHE monthly report of the Aeronau- 

tical Chamber of Commerce cover- 
ing air transport operations bore out the 
comments of the N.A.C.A. regarding the 
steady growth of passenger transporta- 
tion. A recent report comparing the first 
nine months of 1930 with previous years 
stated that 31] lines carried 255.631 pas- 
sengers during the first nine months. or 
nearly 100,000 more than for the entire 
vear 1929. A total of almost 19,000.000 
scheduled miles was reported flown dur- 
ing the first nine months. representing a 
more or less steady increase since the 
heginning of the year. a peak of 3,000.- 
000 airplane miles having been recorded 
for the month of July. 


Too Many Engineers? 
PROF “SSOR Alexander Klemin, head 


of the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics of New York University, re- 
cently issued a warning to the aviation 
industry regarding the excessive enroll- 
ment of students in aviation courses 
throughout the country. Professor Kle- 
min stated that unless steps were taken 
to stabilize the number of students en- 


rolling in acronautical courses. the avia- 
tion industry might soon find an exces- 
sive number of men trained for technical 
work in that field for whom no opportu- 
nities for placement remain. He pointed 
eut that in his own school the students 
enrolled for aeronautical engineering 
were almost three times as many as those 
enrolled for aeronautical 
study had the second greatest enroll- 
ment at the University. In view of the 
many ramifications of the civil engineer- 
ing profession and the considerable num- 
ber of men engaged in that field in com- 
parison with the still very limited avia- 
tion industry, this comparison of student 
enrollments is startling. Professor Klemin 
stated that in every previous year no 
difficulty had been found in placing all 
the graduates of the aeronautical school: 
in 1930, however, extreme difficulty has 
heen found in locating positions for those 
graduated. 


engineering 


Automatic Sprinklers in 
Hangars 


ESTS of experimental automatic 

sprinkler installations in a specially 
constructed hangar at the Bureau of 
Standards were completed this summer 
and a preliminary report of the findings 
was made public on August 30. The net 
result of experiments seems to indicate 
that the sprinklers were neither as effec- 
tive as claimed by their advocates nor as 
ineffective as claimed by their opponents. 
A variety of tests were made, ranging 
from slow-burning fire in well-ventilated 
buildings to extremely fast fires. 
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It was found that some fast fires may 
burn themselves out-without bringing the 
sprinklers into operation and that in 
some cases the upper wings of the air- 
planes provided a shelter beneath which 
the fire spread to other parts of the air- 
plane despite the operation of the sprin- 
klers meantime. To counteract this, a 
suggestion has been made that floor sprin- 
kler installation also be incorporated into 
the design. Perhaps the most important 
part of the report is the conclusion that 
the automatic sprinklers, generally speak- 
ing. will give good protection to the air- 
plane hangars and their contents, except- 
ing such of the contents as are involved 
in the outbreak of fire. The tests were 
conducted under the direction of a com- 
mittee headed by Harry H. Blee, of the 
Department of Commerce, and including 
representatives of the Navy Department 
and U. S. Army. Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and others. 


Colorado Public Utility 
Commission 


CONTEST between two airplane 

companies for authority to engage 
in the transportation of passengers be- 
tween points within the state of Colo- 
rado has been decided by the Public 
Utilities Commission, as reported in the 
United States Daily of September 24. 
The Committee granted a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to Pikes Peak 
Air Commerce. Inc., and denied an ap- 
plication of U. S. Airways, Inc. Both 
companies. the Commission’s — order 
shows. are operating under certificates 
heretofore issued by the Commission. In 
announcing its decision the Commission 
stated in its order: “We feel convinced 
that there is not enough airplane busi- 
ness between Grand Junction and Denver 
to warrant the operation of two lines be- 
tween these cities.” This decision, so far 
as the writer is aware. seems to mark an 
extension of the scope of public service 
commissions into the aviation field. 


Air Mail Cost 


ITH the rapid extension of air mail 

services during the past two or 
three years, the cost of these to the Gov- 
ernment has undergone very rapid _ in- 
crease. Newspaper reports indicate that 
the domestic air mail service will cost 
the United State Government approxi- 
mately $20,000.000 in the next fiscal year, 
while in addition the Post Office supply 
bill reported to the House provides $7.- 
000.000 for the operation of foreign air 
mail services. making the total cost to 
the Government of about $27.000.000 and 
representing a substantial increase over 
the previous year. In considering these 
figures. of course. it should be noted 
that the entire amount does not represent 
loss to the Government, as deduction 
must be made for the postage collected, 
which represents an important sum al- 
though undoubtedly less than the cost 
of operating the service. Assistant Post- 
master General Glover, questioned by 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
stated that the air mail map of the 


United States is in his opinion practically 
complete for the time being. The esti- 
mated loss to the Government in the op- 
eration of the air mail service after 
applying postal revenue against contract 
payments for the year 1930 was given as 
$13.864.174. while the total postal deficit 
for this period is reported at about $15,- 
000,000. The new appropriation con- 
tracts would cover two additional for- 
eign air mail services and eight domestic 
lines in addition to those at present in 
operation. 


Fire Hazard from Radio 
Apparatus 


HE Liaison Committee on Aeronautic 

Radio Research recently held a meet- 
ing at the office of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
in Washington to consider several ques- 
tions relative to aeronautic radio re- 
search. Among these was the possibility 
of fire hazard resulting from the opera- 
tion of high-frequency radio transmit- 
ting apparatus located in the vicinity of 
airplane fueling areas. The committee 
issued a warning to airport operators cau- 
tioning them against the refueling of air- 
planes in the proximity of high-frequency 
radio transmitters and against the oper- 
ation of radio transmitters on aircraft 
while nearby aircraft is being refueled. 


Engineers’ Airport Surveys 
A PRELIMINARY announcement _ re- 


porting progress of the Committee 
on Airport Surfacing and Drainage or- 
ganized by the Department of Commerce. 
the American Engineering Council and 
the American Road Builders’ Association 
was reported in the United States Daily 
the latter part of November. Colonel 
Harry H. Blee is quoted as stating that 
the subcommittees are now filing their re- 
ports covering analyses of requirements, 
soil conditions and weather—the mem- 
bership of the local committees through- 
out the country totaling between 500 and 
600 engineers and airport specialists. 
The study covers practically every sec- 
tion of the country and is expected to 
provide the basis for general recommen- 
dations for airport surfacing and drain- 
age. In addition to the studies of the 
local committees a national insyection 
tour has been made by Fred _ €E. 
Schnepfe. special research engineer of 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. On account of the necessity of de- 
voting considerable time to coordination 
of the reports. it may be several months 
before the Committee’s final report  be- 
comes available. 


Airship Merchant Marine 
Proposed 


q)’ December 4 a revised draft of the 

airship merchant marine bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Charles L. MacNary, of Oregon, and 
Representative James S. Parker, of New 
York, introduced a similar bill in the 
House. The bill is intended to enceurage 
the construction of American airships for 
regular operation on foreign trade lines 
hy American operators. Senator Mac- 


Nary pointed out that this country has 
the only substantial supply of helium, 
making it highly desirable that the 
United States assume leadership in de- 
veloping this new type of transportation. 
The bill follows the long-standing prece- 
dent of encouragement and protection of 
American mercantile marine. Airships, 
to be eligible for mail contracts under 
this bill, must be capable of carrying at 
least 10,000 pounds of mail in addition 
to a substantial commercial load over 
distances in excess of 2,000 miles. In his 
statements to the press, the Senator 
pointed out that three projects had al- 
ready been announced, including the 
Pacific Zeppelin Transport) Company's 
proposed Pacific Coast Hawaiian service; 
The International Zeppelin Transport 
Corporation’s proposed — trans-Atlantic 
service; and the Aircraft Development 
Corporation’s proposed airship service in 
the Carribean. 


Stewardesses on Boeing 
Planes 


RECENT news release of the Boeing 

Air Transport system described an 
interesting experiment being made on its 
Chicago - San Francisco passenger air 
planes. The Boeing has engaged ten 
young ladies and is now conducting an 
experiment of utilizing them as steward- 
esses on the passenger transport. air- 
planes operated over this branch of its 
lines. The stewardesses serve lunches, 
supply reading and writing material, send 
telegrams, dispatch letters and make 
themselves generally useful in the way 
of rendering such services to the passen- 


gers. 


National Aircraft Show 
for 1931 
((HARLES L. LAWRANCE. Chairman 


“ of the Show Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica. recently announced to the members 
of the Chamber that the National Air- 
craft Show for 1931 would be held in 
Detroit. Mich., in cooperation with the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. The re- 
sponse to this announcement is stated to 
have been highly satisfactory and Ray 
Cooper, Show Manager. has announced 
that about 60 per cent of the available 
space has already been contracted for. 
The show is planned to be held at the 
Detroit Municipal Airport. early in April. 

Regional Planning 

“Regional planning is, it seems to me, 
a stirring challenge to all of us. It is an 
acid test of how far we are the captains 
of our fate. Planning under a democ- 
racy is a determination by the majority 
of the way in which they desire their 
community to develop. Regional plan- 
ning is.a hand on the rudder of evolu- 
tion: it is our hope for definance of chaos 
and blind chance; it is our determination 
to hold fast to the good that we have 
and develop it equitably, for the good of 
the future. Our liberty to do this is the 
greatest and noblest liberty we possess.” 

Water Pricuarp Eaton, 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting amd Other Phases of Municipal 
Finance Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 





New York City Adopts 
Budget for 1931 

EW YORK CITY’S budget. for 1931, 

as finally adopted, totals the huge 
sum of $620,840,183.37. And this is not 
all the expenditure authorizations for the 
period; others for improvement projects 
will be voted later. The grand total, be- 
fore the year is over, will probably ex- 
ceed eight hundred millions. 

The budget seemed to stir up more 
citizen interest this year than had been 
the case for some time. A score of civic 
and business organizations issued a pro- 
test against the size of the tentative 
budget when it was up for public hear- 
ings about the middle of October. Peter 
Grimm, President of the Real Estate 
Board, presented the case for these or- 
ganizations before the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. The major com- 
plaint was lodged against the present 
method of subway financing under the 
so-called Delaney plan, which requires 
about fifty millions of dollars to be pro- 
vided by the current budget. Other ob- 
jections to the budget were raised, but 
they were not backed up by sufficient 
facts to meet the Mayor’s challenge. 

The proposed budget was under con- 
sideration before the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and apparently 
scheduled to go through without change, 
when almost by accident it was discov- 
ered that the five Borough Commis- 
sioners of Public Works had had their 
salaries boosted $3,000, making the an- 
nual salary of each $15,000. This had 
apparently been done in an executive 
session of the Board, despite the fact that 
the pay of these officers had been raised 
from $10,000 to $12,000 only a month or 
so before. Other salary increases had 
been inserted, so that the total increases 
amounted to about $225,000. Most of 
the newspapers in the city vigorously as- 
sailed the tactics of Mayor Walker and 
the Board of Estimate in making these 
salary raises. The Board again went into 
executive session, and upon adjournment 
the Mayor announced that the salary in- 
creases which had been quietly put into 
the proposed budget had been elimi- 
nated. The Mayor also tried to explain 
that these items had been included mere- 
ly for discussion. 

The proposed budget was adopted on 
the last day of October by the Board of 
Estimate and was sent to the Board of 
Alderman for approval. Apropos of this, 
the New York Times said editorially: 

“After a stormy three weeks, the Board 
of Estimate has finally adopted the 
‘budget’ and turned it over to the mercies, 
usually tender enough, of the Board of 
Aldermen. For the first time in 
many years there has been a fairly lively 
discussion of city finances, particularly 
where they impinge on subways. Civic 
and commercial organizations have come 


together into a group which could do a 


great deal during the next twelve months 
if it were vigorously led and competently 
advised. They have learned that it is 
useless to try to reduce taxes at the 
eleventh hour.” 

On November 12, Comptroller Berry 
announced that the basic tax rate of the 
city for 1931 would be $2.69, an advance 
of 16 points over that of 1930. Even this 
announcement failed to stir the lethargic 
Board of Aldermen. Two public hear- 
ings were held on the budget by the 
finance committee of this body, one on 
November 17, and the other on November 
21. At the first hearing three profes- 
sional civic workers spoke, and they be- 
came involved in arguments with each 
other over assessment and bond matters. 
No one appeared at the second hearing. 
On November 25, the Board of Aldermen 
approved the city budget as sent to it by 
the Board of Estimate, without so much 
as dotting an “i” or crossing a “t.” The 
final vote was 59 to 3. Alderman Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, 3d, voiced the only oppo- 
sition to the approval of the budget. He 
spoke of the tremendous increase in the 
cost of the city government and recom- 
mended that certain steps be taken in an 
attempt to hold down this cost, such as 
departmental reorganization, a policy of 
long-term financing, prohibition of lump- 
sum appropriations, reclassification of 
salaries, elimination of salary increases 
between budget periods, revision of the 
pension systems, and a survey of city 
properties. 


Chicago Borrows Again 
HE State Legislature has given the 

Chicago Board of Education a dis- 
tinct status for the purpose of borrow- 
ing so that it can henceforth obtain loans 
independently of the city itself. Its first 
issue of $12,500,000 of 4 per cent revolv- 
ing fund bonds, due from 1932 to 1936, 
was sold on November 14, 1930, at a 
price of 98.8477. The proceeds of this 
new financing will be used mainly for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. The total 
amount of the revolving fund, as author- 
ized by the State Legislature, is $25,000.- 
000. This financing is the first of its 
kind. Hitherto the Board of Education 
has issued no bonds except by authority 
of the City Council. The Board’s build- 
ing program has been met from the pro- 
ceeds of a building tax, and its finances 
have been handled through the city au- 
thorities. 

During November. 1930, the city of 
Chicago issued $12,000,000 of 4 per cent 
revolving fund bonds. Cook County, 
which includes the city of Chicago, is- 
sued $6,500,000 of 4 per cent revolving 
fund bonds. The Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict also issued $500,000 of 414 per cent 
bonds due in 1950. 

It is the opinion of those who deal in 


“municipals” that with the large number 
of separate debt-incurring units in Chi- 
cago the bond market is being greeted 
with a succession of Chicago issues, drib- 
lets from each unit. It is therefore fair 
to assume they say, that the average price 
received for bonds in this fashion is less 
than if the city borrowed under its own 
name annually or semi-annually. 


Philadelphia Has a 
Budget Muddle 
A CCORDING to the Philadelphia Bu- 


reau of Municipal Research, the 
Council of that city is facing a most dif- 
ficult and embarrassing situation in its 
task of considering the annual budget 
and fixing the tax rate for 1931. The 
city government, so the Bureau states, 
will end 1930 with “an enormous deficit,” 
amounting to ten or twelve million dol- 
lars. This is due mainly to four causes: 
(1) the unwarranted reduction in the tax 
rate last December from $1.95 to $1.80; 
(2) the marked increase in tax delin- 
quency this year; (3) the under-estimate 
by the City Controller of the deficit of 
1929; and (4) the over-estimate by the 
City Controller of the city’s receipts this 
year from the Broad Street subway. 
\bout $10,000,000 more of revenues will 
be required in 1931 for sinking-fund and 
interest charges than was applied for 
these purposes during 1930. This  in- 
crease, so the Bureau says, arises from 
(1) the inability of the city to take ad- 
vantage of any large amount of sinking- 
fund surpluses next year, whereas about 
$7,000,000 of “surpluses” were used in 
reduction of appropriations this year, 
(2) the inability of the city to pay inter- 
est and sinking-fund charges on Broad 
Street subway bonds out of the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues in 1931, whereas 
about $2,500,000 of such charges were 
thus met in 1930, and (3) inereases in 
debt charges resulting from new bond is- 
sues. 

It appears that the budget submitted 
by the Mayor to the City Council is quite 
lacking in the essential details which will 
permit that body to pass judgment on its 
recommendations. The Bureau claims 
that the Mayor’s budget does not meet 
the requirements of the city charter as 
to the form. Not wishing to raise the 
tax rate too much, the Mayor slashed 
the estimates of his departmental heads, 
thus reducing the total budget to a point 
where probably a 15-cent increase in the 
tax rate will suffice. The slashing was 
done mainly in the items for personal 
services, but no detailed schedules were 
presented to show what salaries had been 
increased or what positions had been 
eliminated. The Council will be unable 
to secure this information within the time 
at its disposal. It will therefore have to 
make appropriations for personal ser- 
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vices without detailed schedules, in which 
it may be charged with extravagance or 
loss of legislative control. The Bureau 
thinks this leaves the Council “on the 
horns of an unfortunate dilemma.” 


St. Paul Adjusts the Salaries 
of Its Employees on the 
Cost-of-Living Basis 


MAINLY through the efforts of J. B. 
Probst, Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Bureau of St. Paul, Minn., a sys- 
tem was adopted in 1922 through which 
the salaries of city employees are ad- 
justed to the cost of living. The basic 
entrance salaries, which are the compen- 
sations deemed adequate to meet the liv- 
ing conditions that prevailed in 1916, are 
adjusted the first of each year on the 
basis of the latest available index on the 
cost of living in St. Paul or in the vicin- 
ity. as prepared by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The actual per- 
centage of increase so determined con- 
stitutes the adjusting percentage ap- 
plicable to the standard salary rates. 
The original standardization in 1922 
provided for a 50 per cent increase over 
1916. This adjusting increase was 
changed to 52 per cent on July 1, 1924. 
and to 53 per cent on January 1, 1927. 
On January 1, 1928, however, there was 
a decrease of 3 per cent, bringing the 
adjustable percentage back to 50. An- 
other decrease of 3 per cent was made on 
January 1, 1931, bringing the adjustable 
percentage down to 47. During the past 
eight years, therefore, there have been 
four changes in the adjusting _ per- 
centage--two of them upward and two 
downward. Mr. Probst says that the city 
employees on the whole are well satis- 
fied with this salary plan, that there is 
greater contentment among the em- 
ployees under this plan than ever before. 
and that the officials of the city have been 
singularly free from wage controversies. 
The standardization ordinance at first 
provided for affirmative action on the 
part of the City Council to put into effect 
any increase or decrease to meet the 
changes in the cost of living. Later this 
was revised and a provision added which 
puts the increase or decrease into ef- 
fect automatically on January 1, follow- 
ing an actual change. Mr. Probst says 
that there was some recent agitation on 
the part of employees to have the Council 
nullify this automatic adjustment. But 
C. P. Herbert, Director of the local Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, prevailed 
on the members of the Council to allow 
the automatic decrease for 1931 to go 
into effect. 


Standards for Judging 
Municipal Bonds 


THE Chemical Securities Corporation. 
affliated with the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co., recently issued a set of 
standards for judging municipal bonds. 
We believe these standards are of suffi- 
cient interest to our readers to repro- 
duce the summary in full. 
“Is the municipality permanently es- 


tablished with its position economically 
justified? This involves the question of 
its nature. whether agricultural. indus- 
trial, mercantile. residential or any com- 
bination of these characteristics. 

“Is the municipality progressing or 
declining? Size. density. character and 
growth of population. diversity and size 
of industries. the wealth of the commu- 
nity. banking accommodations and de- 
posits. natural resources. transportation 
facilities. and like factors should be con- 
sidered. 

“Is the past record of the community 
as to government and debt service above 
reproach? In other words. have previous 
administrations ever repudiated. de- 
faulted. deferred. or compromised the 
settlement of any debt. and if so. under 
what circumstances? 

“Do the laws of the state in which the 
community is located protect the bond- 
holder? This is a matter of both record 
and history. which requires careful in- 
vestigation and analysis. 

“Is the taxing power limited or. if lim- 
ited. does the power within the limits 
seem adequate? This is also a point in- 
volving both law and history. Generally 
speaking. limited taxation for the pay- 
ment of indebtedness is considered un- 
sound practice. 

“Are the bonds a direct obligation of 
the municipality backed by its full taxing 
power? Some municipals are actually 
payable from special assessments levied 
against the property benefited: others. 
known as revenue bonds. are payable 
solely from the earnings of water works. 
electric light and. in some instance. street 
railways. 

“What relation does the debt bear to 
the assessed valuation. and what relation 
does the assessed valuation bear to true 
valuation? Many municipalities with 
high tax rates have low assessments. and 
vice versa. 

“What is the total debt burden of 
the municipality. including overlapping 
debt? Not only the indebtedness of the 
municipality itself, but also the aggre- 
gate of the indebtedness of all county. 
school district and other political sub- 
divisions, require careful and competent 
analysis. 

“Have all laws and limitations been 
observed in the issuance of bonds and 
is there any question as to the validity 
of the obligations? This is purely a 
legal question. which calls for an opinion 
by a competent legal authority.” 


Ohio County Budget 
Commission Fails 

HE Citizens League of Cleveland 

claims that, so far as Cuyahoga 
County is concerned, the County Budget 
Commission in Ohio has failed complete- 
ly as a reviewing and supervising agency 
of the local budgets. The Ohio law con- 
stitutes the County Budget Commission, 
consisting of the County Auditor, County 
Treasurer, and Prosecuting Attorney, 
whose duty it is to review the budgets of 
all taxing units within the county and 
see that reasonable tax rates are main- 
tained in financing these budgets. 


The League states that the Cuyahoga 
County Budget Commission held only 
two brief sessions during November. 
1930, gave no consideration to the details 
of the claims of the taxing units. made 
no examination into the methods of 
budget-making in the various political 
subdivisions to see how they determined 
their needs, but proceeded to allocate to 
the county, city, city schools and other 
taxing units millions of dollars of pub 
lic revenue on the basis of the arbitrar 
divisions set up a year ago under similar 
hurried circumstances. It therefore char- 
acterized the County’s Budget Commis 
sion as being “merely an automatic add- 
ing machine which registered last year’s 
defective distribution as the basis for this 
year’s allocation of funds.” 

The League says that the present com- 
position of the County Budget Commis- 
sion—three county officers with no rep- 
resentation from the city or the schools 

is far from ideal. But it holds that 
these restrictions place no hindrance in 
the way of these three county officials if 
they really want to adopt and enforce 
sound budgetary methods in the 102 tax- 
ing units of Cuyahoga County. 


Tax Exemptions and Tax 
Collections in New 
York City 
A MOVE on the part of the City De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments 
to impose a tax on the 68-story Chrysler 
Building, built on land owned by Cooper 
Union, which claims exemption on all its 
property under a 70-year-old statute. has 
started a discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of tax exemption. The amount of 
tax-exempt property in New York City 
now reaches $5.118,884.005. This is more 
than a fifth of all the assessable prop- 
erty in the city. Churches, hospitals, and 
other philanthropic enterprises are said 
to account for only $878.001,334 of this 
amount. Practically as much is tempo- 
rarily exempted under the housing law. 
The rest represents public property, such 
as government buildings, prisons. schools. 
parks, playgrounds, and the like, which 
are regarded as “non-taxable.” 

There has been some speculation as to 
the effect of the present depression on 
tax collections in New York City. It is 
reported that on March 1 annually for 
a period of 25 years the uncollected taxes 
of the previous year’s levy amount to 
about 10 per cent. By the end of the 
year, this is generally reduced to about 
| per cent. and in the next succeeding 
vear to about 14% per cent. 

Unpaid taxes on lands and buildings 
for all years prior to and including 1928 
amount to $30,000,000 in round figures, 
of which $14,400,000 is deemed to be un- 
collectible. Discounts allowed under the 
law for the prepayment of taxes. can- 
cellations resulting from errors. com- 
promises and litigation. constitute a large 
part of this latter total. The biggest 
item of uncollected taxes is in the per- 
sonal property tax. Less than 20 per 
cent of this tax is collected, so that the 
arrears amount to about $55,000,000, 
practically all of which is uncollectible. 
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very year 
for many years will be a 


big year for Tarvia Re-Tread” 


The economy and speed of Tarvia “Re-Tread” construction 
make a stronger appeal every year to road officials who must 
make a little money do the work of a lot. 

No other type of pavement can be built so quickly and 
cheaply, and with so little expensive equipment. First cost and 
subsequent maintenance are so low that there is no longer any 
reason for dusty, rough or dangerous surfaces, even on light 
traffic roads. Tarvia “Re-Tread” provides smooth, skid-safe, 
easy-riding pavement—pavement that will withstand a sur- 
prising amount of traffic. 

A thorough understanding of Tarvia “Re-Tread” will insure 
its inclusion in your plans for 1931. The Tarvia field man will 


give vou the details. "Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


Arvia “RE-TREAD” 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Gavel Company 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Birmingham 
St. Louis Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Detroit Minneapolis Hartford Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland Toledo Rochester 
Providence Columbus Boston Bethlehem 


altimore x Svracuse 
Baltimore oe yracuse 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Tur AMER xs Curry 
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Public Administration Clearing House Organized for Special 


Service in the State and Municipal Fields 


NNOUNCEMENT = has_ been 

from Chicago of the establishment of 
a Public Administration Clearing House. 
having for its purpose an effort to con- 
tribute toward a more complete and 
rapid interchange of knowledge in the 
field of public administration and_ to 
bring about a closer and more effective 
cooperation among public administrators. 
research units and technical experts in 
the field of municipal and state adminis- 
tration. 

The trustees of the Clearing House. 
which is incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois, are: Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War; Frank O. Lowden. 
former Governor of Illinois; Henry Byrd. 
former Governor of Virginia; Richard S. 
Childs, President of the National Mu- 
nicipal League; Chester H. Rowell, and 
Louis Brownlow, Municipal Consultant 
of the City Housing Corporation. 

Edward W. Beatty, President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. also has been 
asked to serve on the Board and is con- 


made 


sidering the request. The first meeting 
of the Board is being held in Cleveland 
on December 31, at which time it is ex- 
pected that an announcement will be 
made that the Clearing House has been 
financed for a period of ten years for a 
budget of $50.000 annually. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Brownlow will be chosen 
as the Executive Director of the new in- 
stitution. 


The chief purpose of the Clearing 
House will be to act in cooperation with 
existing organized bodies of public ad- 
ministrators, and municipal research 
agencies. It will confine its activities to 
the administration field and will advocate 
no particular form of governmental or- 
ganization nor support specific political 
plans proposed for the remedy of admin- 
istrative ills. It will not undertake to 
render technical advisory service to pub- 
lic officials or citizen groups or to make 
administrative surveys. 


In the prosecution of its activities, the 


Clearing House will guard against in- 
vasion of the fields of other organiza- 
tions, and the duplication of existing fa- 
cilities, its province being that of coordi 
nation and cooperation in the common in- 
terest and for the common advantage. 

In order to protect and strengthen the 
special organizations of officials, of legis- 
lators, of administrators, of researchers. 
and of similar groups, the Clearing 
House will not normally deal with their 
members or potential members without 
the request of, or notice to, the appro- 
priate secretariats. 


From time to time advisory committees 
will be selected by the Board of Trustees 
from technicians in the field to advise 
with the Director as to the course of the 
work. 

The first undertaking of the new or- 
ganization will be to make a survey and 
classification of all the existing organi- 
zations in the United States and Canada 
in the field of administration. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


INCE the first of October the trend 

of bond prices has been steadily 
downward. The sharpest drop occurred 
during the first half of December. when 
heavy liquidation of bonds appeared to 
be due to bank selling. In this sudden 
collapse of bond values, Federal Govern- 
ment and municipal securities have suf- 
fered less than other descriptions. As 
of December 15, The Bond Buyer's in- 
dex of high-grade city bonds was down 
about 34% points from the year’s high. 
The New York Herald-Tribune bond 
averages as at the same date showed a 
drop of 4.41 points for high-grade rail- 
road issues, 9.18 points for second-grade 
rails, 5.03 points for industrials. and 4.87 
points for public utilities. 


Why the Bond Market Has Not 


Improved 


In recent weeks the technical position 
of the municipal bond market has not 
improved. Together with a slack in- 
vestment demand, there has been an in- 
crease in the volume of new issues com- 
ing on the market. At the same time, 


the acute banking situation has dis- 
couraged bond underwriters from ex- 


panding their commitments in new bonds 
as, normally, they would do at this time 
in anticipation of the January 1 rein- 
vestment demand. As this is written 
(December 15), it would appear that mu- 
nicipal bonds will close the year 1930 
with prices but slightly higher than they 
were on January 1. The volume of bor- 
rowing for the year will aggregate some- 
thing like $1.400,000.000 and may equal 
last year’s total of $1.442.000.000.  De- 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


pendent somewhat upon market condi- 
tions, volume of new borrowing for sev- 
eral months into the new year should be 
large. the amount of authorized, but un- 
sold, bonds having been augmented by 
the approval in recent months of close to 
$500.000.000 of new issues. 


Philadelphia’s Recent Experience 


Philadelphia’s experience with a $15,- 
000.000 issues of 414 per cent bonds for 
which bids were invited on December 15 
illustrates how seriously the market for 
even the highest grade municipal obliga- 
tions was affected by bank closings, the 
stock market disturbance and other evi- 
dence of financial uncertainty — last 
month. Under the law, Philadelphia 
bends may not be sold below par. When 
the offering was announced about the 
first of the month, it was entirely reason- 
able to assume that an award would be 
made at a substantial premium. So 
abruptly did bond prices fall. however, 
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that on the day of sale the city found it- 
self with only two bids from bond houses. 
One tender, which was for $1,000,000 
bends at par, was accepted; the other, 
a conditional offer for $5,000,000 with a 
60-day option on the balance, was _ re- 
jected. A small block of bonds was also 
sold to the sinking-fund. The city an- 
nounced that it would conduct an over- 
the-counter sale in order to dispose of 
the balance of the issue, as the proceeds 
of the loan were badly needed to meet 
current obligations. Within a day or 
two, however, bond market sentiment 
improved, dealers found that they could 
sell the city’s new issue to investors at 
a premium of about a point, and their 
subscriptions, together with those of local 
financial institutions, quickly absorbed 
the $12,525.000 unsold balance of the 
original offering. 

The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new indi- 
cate the current level of municipal bond 


issues. will 


Issues: 


} su, vr. (avg.) 9 
1, pl4-yr. (avg.) b.O4 
1 14 5 6-yr. (avg.) 4.12 
11, 12-vr 1.26 
5) »-yr 1.34 
bo 4 2/3-yr. (avg.) 4.45 
134 2-3l-yr. (ser.) 1.6 

$34 3 1/3-yr. (avg.) 1.68 
4 19-yvr. (avg.) 1.7] 
3 20-yr. 1.82 
5 15 1/3-yr. (avg.) 1.99 
514 14 1/3-vr. (avg.) 5.18 
6 10 1 3-yr. (avg) 9S 
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Building Good Roads and Streets Better 


Highway departments have solved the problem of "better" 
good roads and streets by standardizing on wire fabric rein- 
forcement. The life of the pavement is increased and the 
problem of costly and disfiguring tar kettle maintenance is 
eliminated. 


For reasons why—write for a copy of "Reinforced Roads & 
Streets" and "Reasons". 
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AMERICAN STEEL & EL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED Us STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
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City Planning and Zoning” 
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ZONING 





NOTES 


and PLANNING 





From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway ) 





Recent Zoning Ordinances 


CALIFORNIA..-Whittier. November 24. 
1930. 
JERSEY. 
1930. 
New York. 
New YORK. 
New York. 


New Riverton, September 11. 
Islip. April 11, 1928. 
Ossining. July 21. 1930. 
Port Chester, December 1, 


1930. 
New York.—Tarrytown,. November 24, 
1930. 
Filling Station 
ALABAMA.—City of Tuscaloosa  v. 


Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, 130 So. 
186.—A filling station is not a nuisance 
per se even in a residential section, but 
may be such as operated. under particu- 
lar circumstances or in particular loca- 
tions. 


EprrortaL Nore. -Of course filling stations may 
be excluled from residential districts under 
properly drawn zoning ordinances 

Parks 


CaLiForRNIA.—Vale v. City of San Ber- 
nadino, 292 Pac. 680.—A_ society of 
pioneers had erected on land dedicated 
and accepted as a public park, a log 
cabin, also used by the Grand Army of 
the Republic. the Women’s Relief Corps, 
and the Spanish-American War Veterans. 
The society was private, and had exclu- 
sive control of the building. It refused 
permission to fifty citizen pioneers to use 
the log cabin one night a week for the 
purpose of organizing a rival Pioneer So- 
ciety “for the reason that the old pioneers 
concluded * * that the granting 
of such application would lead to dis- 
sension instead of harmony among the 
pioneers.” but invites them to use the 
building as often as they like, as individ- 
ual pioneers. Held, that the above use 
was incidental to a park use, and there- 
fore proper. 

Note sy Enrror.-This decision would seem to 
be contrary to the great body of sound precedent. 


Highways 

ILuiNnois.—Gerstley v. Globe Wernicke 
Co., 172 N. E. 829.—The public is en- 
titled to uninterrupted, unimpeded and 
unobstructed use of every part of public 
streets and alleys. This includes not 
only the surface but the air space above 
it for unobstructed access of light and 
air. 

A municipality has no power to grant 
exclusive use or control of any part of 
the highway to private persons for any 
private purpose. A bridge over a high- 
way, to provide communication between 
private buildings for employees and cus- 
tomers, may therefore be enjoined. 

Note sy Eprror.—Municipalities often give 
abutters on streets a permit to encroach, with 


buildings, upon the sidewalk in front; but such 
encroachment may at any time be ordered re- 


moved without compensation. 





Eminent Domain 


lowa.-Butterworth v. State Highway 
Commission, 232 N. W. 760.—The con- 
demnation statute provided that no 
ground should be “taken for the round- 
ing of a corner where the dwelling house. 
lawn and ornamental trees connected 
therewith are located at such corner, ex- 
cept by the consent of the owner there- 
of.” In this case the plan was to make 
this part of the road a very wide curve, 
leaving about 40 acres in the point, on 
which the plaintiffs dwelling house. 
barns and outhouses. lawn and ornamen- 
tal trees are located: these improvements 
being thus cut off from the rest of plain- 
tiffs farm. Held, that this was “round- 
the corner” within the meaning of the 
statute, and could not be done in this 
case without plaintiff’s consent. 


Zoning—Statutory Requirements 


Kansas.—Armourdale State Bank v. 
City of Kansas City, 292 Pac. 745.—The 
statutory provision that an ordinance 


changing the classification of property as 
previously zoned must first be considered 
by the planning commission or a special 
commission is valid, and any such ordi- 
nance not so considered is void. 


Private Covenants—Racial 
Discrimination 


Kansas.—Clark v. Vaughan, 292 Pac. 
783.—Plaintiff and others similarly situ- 
ated four years prior to the bringing of 
this action had entered into a restrictive 
covenant with the parents of the de- 
fendant not to sell. devise. convey. lease 
or sublease certain realty owned by them 
within fifteen years to Negroes. Held, 
that changes in the neighborhood justi- 
fied the finding that enforcement of the 
covenant by injunction would be inequi- 
table: and the parties are therefore left 
to their remedy at law. 

A party to a restrictive covenant is en- 
titled to his rights thereunder regardless 
of the extent of his injury, provided its 
enforcement will not be inequitable. 


Non-Conforming Use 


Massacuusetts.—Town of Lexington 
v. Bean, 172 N. E. 867.—A zoning by-law 
of a town is not unconstitutional for lack 
of notice and opportunity to be heard. 

Property owners can raise objection to 
a zoning by-law because of lack of no- 
tice and opportunity to be heard only as 
they are affected by any alleged irregu- 
larity. 

Where. before the passage of a zoning 
by-law a building was used for repairing 
motor vehicles belonging to the owner as 
incidental to his trucking business, the 
use of the building for the repair of au- 
tomobiles for pay is not an “existing use” 
exempted from the zoning law. 





Filling Station—Mandamus 


Mississippi. -City of Jackson v. Me- 
Pherson, 130 So. 287.—Petition for man- 
damus to compel the governing board of 
the city to grant a building permit for a 
filling station, in a district which the 
board had zoned as residential, on the 
ground that it was unreasonable to zone 
it as residential. The lower court, grant- 
ing the mandamus. was reversed on the 
ground that the writ will not be issued to 
direct an inferior tribunal (in this case 
the Municipal Council) to decide an is- 
sue of fact in a particular way, when this 
tribunal is invested by law with original 
jurisdiction to decide the question, 

Where the statute gives the right of 
appeal from the decision of a board, this 
is ordinarily deemed an adequate remedy 
so as to preclude the issuance of manda- 
mus on the ground of lack of such rem- 
edy. 


Abutting Property 


Oun1o.—-Messinger v. City of Cincin- 
nati, 173 N. EF. 260.--Property at the end 
of a street sought to be vacated is “abut- 
ting” property requiring publication of 
ordinance where owners’ consent is not 
filed. “Abutting’” means to end, to bor- 
der on, to touch, and includes any prop- 
erty that abuts or adjoins. 


Outdoor Advertising 


The City Club of Denver has printed 
the report of its City Planning Committee 
on “Outdoor Advertising.” It is their 
Pamphlet No. 19, dated June 1, 1930. It 
finds that “outdoor advertising may be 
classified in three main groups: (1) or- 
ganized outdoor advertising, which con- 
sists of large, standardized billboards op- 
erated and maintained by concerns spe- 
cializing in this field: (2) unorganized 
outdoor advertising, which consists of 
the heterogeneous display of signs of all 
kinds and sizes placed by individuals and 
firms; (3) signs advertising business di- 
rectly on the premises where the business 
is conducted.” 

Numerically, the first group is the 
smallest. A national outdoor advertising 
concern recently conducted a sign cen- 
sus on 15 highways in Washington. This 
showed 5.2 per cent of the signs to be in 
group 1; 25.7 per cent in group 2; and 
69.1 per cent in group 3. This calcula- 
tion, although suggestive. is of course 
based upon the investigation of an ex- 
tremely small portion of the entire field. 

The report points out that “mere num- 
bers cannot tell the whole story. One 
large billboard placed in the midst of a 
pleasant rural vista conceivably might 
be far more objectionable than a score 
of small signs.” 

The report then goes on to discuss the 
evil of objectionable outdoor advertising 
and the proper remedies. 
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Franklin Street, from Tupper Street 
to Allen Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sheet asphalt surface on an asphal- 
tic concrete or “‘black’’ base. The 
maintenance cost of this street has 
for sixteen years averaged only 
0.012 per square yard per year. 


Pave and Save 


PHALT 





Salvaging old concrete pavement 
in Gloversville, N. Y., by utilizing it 
asa base for anew asphalt surface. 











The Asphalt Institute presents as a sound street construction program for 1931 the following 


basic considerations: 


1 


2 


Surface treatment of outlying gravel and macad- 
am streets to provide smooth, dustless surfaces 


and lower maintenance costs. 


Utilization of the old brick, stone-block, cobble 
and concrete pavements on the more important 
streets as bases for asphalt surfaces, thus meet- 
ing modern traffic needs and saving the cost of 


new foundations. 


3 


4 


5 


Reconditioning of old asphalt streets by the 
heater method, requiring less than one inch of 


new pavement. 


Utilization of ‘‘black’’ base for new construction, 
thus simplifying the problem of underground 


service cuts and pavement replacements. 


Use of ‘‘non-skid’’ asphaltic surfaces on grades. 


Many cities have reported successful results along these lines, their experience being set forth in a 


survey made by a committee of eminent engineers and now in course of publication by The Asphalt 


Institute, Write for information. 


The ASPHALT INSTITUTE 


\ national institution not organized for profit but for constructive, educational and 
research activities. Representing 85% in volume of the asphalt 
producers in the United States and Canada. 


801 SECOND AVENUE (at Forty-third Street), NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Visit the Asphalt Institute Booth No. A-125 at the Road Show. 
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Abutters’ Rights 


An interesting discussion of the rights 
of abutting owners on highways and 
streets, with citation of authorities, ap- 
pears as an editorial in the New York 
Law Journal of October 7, 1930. 


Garages in New York City 


A survey of this subject is printed on 


the editorial page of the New York Law 
Journal for November 17, 1930. 


Reflected Sunlight as a Nuisance 


In Shepler v. Kansas Milling Company 
(278 Pac. 757-1929), the defendant Mill- 
ing Company constructed a battery of 
erain tanks 60 feet high, separated from 
the plaintiffs residence by a public street 
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and a railway right-of-way. These tanks 
were painted white, and the plaintiff sued 
for damages, alleging that the glare from 
them reflected upon his front porch was 
an actionable nuisance. The Court re- 
fused to grant relief. In criticising this 
decision more or less unfavorably, an 
editorial of October 4, 1930, discusses in 
an interesting manner various novel situ- 
ations relating to the law of nuisance. 





THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
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Reinstatement of Policeman 


Year's delay by policeman in suing to 
set aside removal barred reinstatement 
A removed policeman was not entitled 
to a judicial review of the justness of 
his removal where proceeding for the re- 
view was not instituted until almost a 
year after the charges against him were 
heard and determined. (New Jersey Su- 
preme Court, O’Leary v. Common Coun- 
cil of City of South Amboy, 151 Atl. 53.) 


Discharge of Laborer 


Civil service statute permitting municipal 
laborer to be discharged without charges 
held valid 


Section 12 of the Illinois Civil Service 


Act permits discharge of municipal 
laborers without charges or hearing. 


This provision is not unconstitutional as 
depriving such laborers of property 
rights without due process of law nor as 
being discriminatory against them as a 
class. (Illinois Supreme Court, People 
v. City of Chicago, 168 N. E. 904.) 


Dumping 


Covering garbage with dirt violated stat- 
ute limiting “dumping” 

A statute forbidding the maintenance 
of municipal dumping-grounds within 300 
yards of a public highway, was violated 
by the digging of trenches on land being 
filled for park purposes, placing garbage 
trash, etc., in the trench and covering it 
with dirt some hours later. The statutory 
prohibition against dumping “trash, ref- 
use, débris, etc.” within the distance limit 
also forbids the dumping of old iron, tin 
cans, etc. 

A nearby property owner injuriously 
affected by the city’s violation of the stat- 
ute could enjoin’ further violation. 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals. Lambert 
v. City of Port Arthur, 22 S. W. 2d, 320.) 


Double Office-Holding 


Becoming Port Development 
sioner disqualified incumbent as 
Service Commissioner. 
Membership on the City Service and 
Port Development Commissions of Balti- 
more was so far incompatible as to dis- 
qualify one from continuing membership 
on the first commission after accepting 
appointment to the second. decided the 


Commis- 
City 


Maryland Court of Appeals in the case 
of Lilly v. Jones, 148 Atl. 434. Said the 
Court: 

“It is the well-settled rule of the com- 
mon law that a person cannot, at one and 
the same time, rightfully hold two of- 
fices which are incompatible, and thus 
when he accepts appointment to the sec- 
ond office, where this incompatibility ex- 
ists, and qualifies, he vacates, or by im- 
plication resigns, the first office.” 


Liability—Fireworks 

City held not liable for injury from un- 
anticipated illegal explosion of fireworks 
bomb 

A woman was injured by a fireworks 
bomb fired during a demonstration con- 
ducted by an association one Sunday 
night. Shooting the bomb without a per- 
mit was unlawful. Holding that de- 
fendant city was not liable, the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court 
said in the case of Greiner v. City of 
Syracuse, 41 N. Y. Supp. 313: 

“Defendant did not create the nuisance 
and cannot be held liable for the injury 
caused, unless it had actual or construc- 
tive notice of a dangerous situation in 
time to have prevented the explosion.” 


Liability for Water Mains 


Village held not bound to reimburse a 
development company for water mains, 
etc., laid by the company in territory 
afterwards annexed. 

\ real estate company, in developing 
a subdivision adjacent to a village, laid 
water mains, etc., to serve purchasers of 
lots: the water supply being furnished 
by the village. Later the subdivision was 
annexed to the village, and the company 
sued for reimbursement on account of 
the cost of laying the mains. Deciding 
that the village was not liable, the Ohic 
Court of Appeals for Hamilton County 
said, in part (Suburban Real Estate Co. 
v. Incorporated Village of Silverton, 167 
N. E. 474): 

“We are of opinion that, having sold 
the lots on the representation of furnish- 
ing water, and a means having been pro- 
vided therefor. the Real Estate Company 
would not be heard to claim ownership 
in the water mains. with right to remove 
the same. 

“Moreover. Silverton 


the village of 


could not contract for the purchase of 
such property, or construct such an im- 


provement without specific legislation 
therefor. The village could only act 


through council, and council has only 
such powers as are conferred by statute 
and can only proceed under statutory 
authority. 

“Annexation, upon application, is not 
legislation providing for the purchase or 
construction of an improvement. In the 
absence of statutory authority, no relief 
can be had against the village on the 
ground of conversion.” 


Liability for Police Negligence 


City held not liable for negligence of 
policeman in leaving a pistol within 
reach of a dangerous man. 

A policeman was summoned to quiet 
an intoxicated man who had beaten his 
wife and threatened further injury. <A 
pistol that had been taken from the man 
was imprudently left by the policeman 
within his reach when the officer left. 
The disorderly fellow, going on a fur- 
ther rampage, seriously wounded a 
neighbor by shooting him with the pistol. 

The Maryland Court of Appeals de- 
cided that the city was not liable for the 
injury, because the city was not respon- 
sible for the police officer’s error in judg- 
ment, nor for failure of the Police De- 
partment to arrest the man when the po- 
lice were first called. The neglect of the 
city, if any, occurred in the course of 
the discharge of governmental duty, 
within the exemption from liability for 
negligence in the exercise of governmen 
tal functions. (Wynkoop v. Mayor and 
City Council of Hagerstown, 150 Ath. 
147.) 


Benefit Assessments 


School district held liable for special as- 
sessments for improvements and for 
electric energy for lighting system 

The liability of a school district) for 
special assessments for street and sewer 
improvements was recognized by the 
Montana Supreme Court in the case of 
School District No. 1, Lewis and Clark 
County, v. City of Helena, 287 Pac. 164. 
It was further held “that, in the absence 
of legislative declaration to the contrary, 
the assessments against the school prop- 
erty are liable for penalties and interest 
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in case of delinquency, the same as the 
assessments against the property of any 
private owner.” 

It was also decided that the cost of 
electric energy necessary to maintain a 
lighting system is just as much assess- 
able against the abutting property as the 
cost of the system itself. A decision of 
the Washington Supreme Court is cited 
as supporting the last-stated proposi- 


tion. 
Schools 


Cities cannot be required to provide 
schooling for non-residents at an inade- 
quate tuition fee 

A statute purporting to require high 
school districts to admit non-residents 
living in districts having no high schools, 
is unconstitutional if it has the effect of 
requiring the high school districts to fur- 
nish such tuition at less than actual cost, 
decided the Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
in the case of City of Dallas v. Love, 23 
S. W. 2d, 431. The Court said, in the 
course of an extended opinion: 

“To sustain the provisions of the stat- 
ute under consideration, and hold that 
school facilities and teaching service pro- 
vided by the city of Dallas for resident 
scholastics shall be made available to 
high school students of other districts 
at less than actual costs of the service, 
and without reference to the adequacy 
of facilities provided for the accommoda- 
tion of resident students, would, in our 
opinion, be to disregard the constitu- 
tional provisions hereinbefore —men- 
tioned. . . « 

“We are of opinion, therefore, that the 
necessary effect of the objectionable pro- 
visions of the statute is to impose local 
tax burdens, and to deprive taxpayers of 
said districts of property without due 
process of law to furnish education to 
students of other districts. Therefore 
we hold that the statute, in so far as it 
attempts to coerce high school districts 
by forcing them without voice or hear- 
ing to furnish, at local expense, educa- 
tional facilities and service to non-resi- 
dent high school students at less than 
actual costs, is in contravention of the 
constitutional provision (section 1, art. 8) 
that guarantees equality and uniformity 
in taxation, and section 19, art. 1, that 
prohibits any citizen from being deprived 
of property except by due course of the 
law of the land.” 


Railway Speed 


Cities may reasonably regulate the speed 
of railway trains 

The validity of an ordinance of Stock- 
ton, Calif., limiting the speed of railway 
trains to eight miles per hour in passing 
through the city was sustained by the 
California District Court of Appeal in 
the case of Switzler v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., 285 Pac. 918. 
In ruling against an objection that such 
ordinances tend to interference with in- 
terstate commerce and the powers of 
state railroad commissions, the Court 
said that measures of this kind are a 
legitimate exercise of municipal police 
power to provide for the public safety. 
The opinion quoted and adopted the fol- 
lowing language of the Ohio Supreme 
Court: 


“An ordinance regulating the speed of 
trains through a municipality, enacted 
under the exercise of police power, 
which conforms to the limitations pre- 
scribed by the Legislature, is presump- 
tively reasonable and valid, and not in 
conflict with the state or Federal Consti- 
tutions. But the presumption may be 
rebutted, and in order to overcome such 
presumption a railway company must af- 
firmatively show its unreasonableness.” 


Special Legislation 


Arterial traffic-way law held not invalid 
as special legislation because presently 
applicable to one city only 

Kansas is one of the several states 
whose constitutions forbid special acts 
governing municipalities. An act of 
1929 provided for the establishment and 
financing of arterial traflic ways in cities 
of more than 115,000 population situated 
in counties of less than $190,000,000 val- 
uation. Only Kansas City, Kans., can 
presently qualify under this act. Wichita 
may soon come into the population class, 
but its valuation exceeds $200,000,000. 
Sustaining the validity of the act, against 
objection that it was special, the Kansas 
Supreme Court said in State v. French, 
286 Pac. 204: 

“While it [Kansas City, Kans.] is the 
only city to which it now applies, the act 
under consideration will apply to other 
cities as they become possessed of the 
requisite population and the counties in 
which they are situated meet the require- 
ments as to valuation. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that it cannot apply to 
Wichita when that city attains a popula- 
tion of 115,000, because at the present 
time Sedgwick County has an assessed 
valuation of more than the maximum au- 
thorized by the statute. . . . Again, 
the fact that the act does not apply to a 
particular city which possesses one of the 
qualifications but not the other, does not 
render it unconstitutional. It is sufficient 
if the statute is general and operates uni- 
formly upon all cities which meet its 
requirements and come within its classi- 
fication. . . . 

“The Legislature may well have had in 
mind that as to cities of 115,000 or more 
inhabitants, situated in counties having 
more than $190,000,000 valuation, it 
would in time, whenever the necessity 
arose, create still another classification. 
It may well have had in mind that as to 
the so-called arterial traffic ways in cities 
so situated, it would be advisable and 
proper to impose on the county at large 
a part of the burden of improving such 
traffic ways. The conditions with refer- 
ence to the classification which it desired 
to make were solely matters for legisla- 
tive determination.” 


Grade-Crossing Elimination 


Railroad companies held liable to prop- 
erty owner for damage to abutting prop- 
erty through construction of a viaduct, 
although city contributed to cost 


To eliminate a grade crossing in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., a viaduct was constructed 
over the tracks of several railroad compa- 
nies. The city paid 35 per cent of the 
cost and supervised the work, while the 


railroad companies let the contract and 
paid the balance of the cost. A property 
owner sued the companies for damage to 
the property on account of the change in 
the grade. The companies failed in an 
attempt to avoid liability on the ground 
that the city alone was liable. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Fifth Circuit, said (Southern Railway Co. 
v. Perfection Laundry Co., 38 Fed. 2d. 
74): 

“Decisions which hold that a munici 
pality alone is liable for the acts of its 
contractors or agents in changing the 
grade of a street for purposes of its own 
are inapplicable to the facts of this case. 
The relation that existed between the 
city of Birmingham and appellants | the 
railroads] was not that of owner and 
contractor or of principal and agent... . . 
\ppellants contributed nearly twice as 
much as did the city toward the cost of 
the viaduct, and placed a limitation upon 
the use of it. Nor was the viaduct built 
merely for the purpose of enabling the 
city to change the grade of the street, 
but the necessity for it arose principally 
because of the existence of the railroad 
tracks. In jurisdictions where liability 
exists for changing the grade of streets. 
a railroad company and a municipal cor- 
poration which join in the construction 
of a viaduct for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing a grade crossing for the benefit of 
both, are jointly and severally liable for 
the damage done to abutting property.” 


One-Man Street Cars 


Ordinance requiring two-man street cars 
held void as being unreasonable 

An injunction against enforcement of 
an ordinance requiring two men on each 
street car and the cars to be equipped 
with exits at both ends, was held by 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Fifth Circuit, to be proper in the 
case of City of Shreveport v. Shreve port 
Railway Co., 38 Fed. 2d, 945. 

Referring to a decision announced by 
the highest court of the land in 1917, 
sustaining the validity of such an ordi- 
nance, the Court observes: 

“It is evident that the above-cited case 
was not intended to go further than to 
hold that the ordinance was valid as ap- 
plied to conditions existing at the time 
the suit was filed in 1917. There is no 
doubt that an ordinance, reasonable as 
applied to conditions existing at the time 
of its adoption. may become unreason- 
able by a change in conditions, and a 
city may not impose unnecessary restric- 
tions upon lawful occupations under the 
guise of protecting the public inter- 
est. ° 

“As to the change in conditions, it is 
shown that one-man cars were still in 
the experimental stage in 1907. still so 
in 1917, and were in use in only a few 
cities. Today they are in operation in 
103 of 106 cities in the United States 
having a population larger than Shreve- 
port. The master found that the one- 
man street car has been greatly im- 
proved. that automatic safety devices 
have been invented, and that in safety of 
operation it can be compared to an auto- 
mobile or bus in its adaptability to one- 
man control.” 
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Curb ‘’Autocides”’ 


Join the nation-wide campaign to check 
the wave of deaths-by-motor-violence. 
Adequate patrolling — by motorcycle 
police — has proved the most effective 
protection. See your local Harley- 
Davidson Dealer — or write us direct. 
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Let HIM Stop the 
Wave of Killings 


IVE The Motorcycle Policeman the job of 
(. curbing motor fatalities in your community. 
He can do it. Records of those cities having the 
best safety records prove it. 


Remember—one glimpse of a Motorcycle Police- 
man instantly checks reckless driving and speed- 
ing. Where is the driver foolhardy enough to 
speed past or near him? 


Cities which have done most to reduce automo- 
bile accidents have effective Safety Patrols — in 
most cases, mounted on Harley-Davidson Motor- 
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Your community wants to 
curb motor fatalities as 
much as possible, of course. 
Let us send you our free 
Police Booklet. It will tell 
you how to do so. 


Hariey-Davipson Motor Co. 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN City. 

















MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 





Zoning 


The Law of Zoning. By James Metzenbaum of 
the Cleveland Bar. Baker, Voorhis and Com- 
pany, New York. 1930. 569 pp. 

This volume dees not pretend to be a thorough- 
going textbook giving and discussing all of the 
court cases and analyzing the present attitude of 
courts on zoning problems. It is rather a story 
of the development of building zones. Especial 
attention is given to the intimate history of the 
Euclid Village, Ohio, case, in which the author 
was the attorney for the village. Undoubtedly 
the entire country is under deep obligation to 
Ohio for the fortunate outcome of this case in the 
United States Supreme Court, for not only did the 
author do his full part, but Alfred Bettman, of 
Cincinnati, helped mightily as amicus curiae. 

City attorneys may not feel that this book 
carries them down to bedrock on the zoning ques- 
tions that are perplexing them. The author dis- 
claims this as his purpose. The searcher for 
quick aid from court cases will, however, find a 
starting point in the good index, and the headings 
(with citations), such as illegal acts of boards 
of appeal, exhausting one’s remedy before such a 
board, the power to vary, statutory rules of guid- 
ance limiting the powers of the board, determina- 
tions of the board on conditions, consent of neigh- 
boring property owners, vote of more than a ma- 
jority of council, private restrictiens, race segre- 
gation, and non-conforming uses. The author 
devotes 150 pages to copies of ordinances and pro- 
cedural material. He undoubtedly intends this as 
illustrative only. It would be a mistake for any 
municipality to follow any of it blindly as a form. 

Epwarp M. Bassett. 


Auditoriums 


Alvin Gillett, Secretary, Association of Com- 
merce, Madison, Wis., has prepared a report 
based upon research and direct questionnaires, 
on the public auditoriums of the country. Al. 
though entitled “The Municipal Auditorium, 
the study is largely concerned with the auditorium 
as a convention hall. The value of large con- 
ventions as revenue bringers is illustrated through 
use of statistical data; and their additional im- 
portance as a community publicity medium is dis- 
cussed. 14 pp., multigraphed. (Apply to the 
author.) 


Unemployment 


“Community Planning in Unemployment Emer- 
gencies” is the title of a report which has just 
been prepared for the Russell Sage Foundation 
by Joanna C. Colcord in “tan endeavor to bring 
together the recommendations for community 
action to meet emergent unemployment which 
have been put forth from time to time as the 
result of experience by social agencies and their 
representatives.” Suggested programs for both 
emergency and permanent committees on unem- 
ployment are outlined. (See the article on p. 
160.) Single copies are available for free dis- 
tribution to those who can put them to good 
use. For lots of 25 and under 100, a charge is 
made of 25c per copy; over 100, 18c per copy. 
(Apply to the Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New 
York.). 


Unemployment Relief 


The December issue of Public Management, 
which is published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, contains two timely arti- 
cles dealing with the city’s relation to relief 
work: “The Administration of Municipal Re- 
lief Work,” by Louis Brownlow, Municipal Con- 
sultant of the City Housing Corporation, New 
York City; and “Public and Private Relief Work 
in Council-Manager Cities.” Mr. Brownlow dis- 
cusses the effect of the emergency unemployment 
situation on the administration of the munici- 
pality. The other article summarizes the replies 
to a questionnaire sent to 400 city managers, of 
whom 166, 41.5 per cent, replied. Single copies 
of Public Management are 50c. (Apply to 
a Management, 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, 


A. S. T. M. Tentative Standards 
This 1930 annual publication of the American 
Society for Testing Materials contains 864 pages 
and presents 155 tentative standards, i.e., pro- 
posed standards that are published for the sake 
of criticism before being acted upon by the 


Society. These are included in the following 
groups: ferrous metals, 12; non-ferrous metals, 


13; cement, lime, gypsum and clay products, 
16; preservative coatings and petroleum products, 
40; road and paving materials, 25; rubber prod- 
ucts, insulating materials and textile materials, 
24; coal and coke, shipping containers, slate and 
miscellaneous, 25. Tentative revisions in 35 ex- 
isting A.S.T.M. standards are also given. $7, 
paper; $8, cloth. (Apply to the Society, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Industrial Surveys 


The Division of Municipal and Industrial Re- 
search of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has issued “A Report of Progress—Purpose, 
Methods and Results of the Work of the Divi- 
sion.’ The Division was established “for the 
express purpose of assisting cities and towns 
to examine their assets and liabilities and plan 
intelligently for the future.” Surveys of two 
states, New Hampshire and Vermont and the 
following cities have been completed: Providence, 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, R. I.; Norwood, 
Mass.; Bangor, Brewster, Maine; Baton Rouge, 
La., Somerville, Mass.; El Paso, Texas. 8 pp. 
(Apply to the Division of Municipal and Indus- 
trial Research, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Parking 


“The Better Use of the City Street, with 
Special Reference to Parking On and Off the 
Street,” is the title of a 16-page pamphlet issued 
by the Planning Foundation of America (see THE 
American City, December, 1930, p. 181). It 
it now offered in quantity at the special price 
of $8 per hundred. (Apply to the Planning 
Foundation of America, 130 E. 22d St., New 
York, or THe AMERICAN City). 


Real Estate 


Annals of Real Estate Practice, 1930.—National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, Chicago, III., 


916 pp. in buckram. To non-members, $7.50. 
Apply to THe AMERICAN City. 
As formerly, The Annals contains selected 


papers from the Association’s annual convention 
and its mid-winter meeting, together with es- 
pecially prepared articles designed to round out 
the contents. That the realty profession is 
working with a consciousness of city planning 
is evident, year by year, from material presented 
in The Annals. The present volume contains 
papers on “City Planning and Street Widening,” 
by Mark Levy; “The Subdivision and the City 
Planner,” by Jacob Crane; and “Can Blighted 
Areas Be Rehabilitated?”” by Harland Bartholo- 
mew. 


Federal and State Tax Systems 

As an initial step in an ambitious program for 
the preparation of a “tax encyclopedia,” a set 
of tabular charts of the Federal tax system and 
the state and local tax systems of 29 states, 
as well as the District of Columbia, has been 
printed and collected in this 1144x15-inch volume 
of 42 pages, by the Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., Loose Leaf Service Division of the Cor- 
poration Trust Co., under the direction of the 
New York State Tax Commission. The volume 
has been copyrighted by the National Tax Foun- 
dation. Besides giving in condensed tables the 
tax systems of the various governmental bodies 
referred to, as of January 1, 1930, there are 
other tables on “Status of Certain Tax Matters 
in the Various States’ on the same date, includ- 
ing tax commissions, general property tax, motor 


vehicle license laws, public-utility and other 
corporation taxation, inheritance and income 
taxes, gasoline taxes, poll taxes, etc. (Apply to 


the New York State Tax Commission, Albany, 
N.Y.) : 


Regional Government 


Areas in the 
New 


The Government of Metropolitan 
United States.—National Municipal League, 
York. 403 pp. $3.50. 

This challenging volume is offered as the re- 
port of the National Municipal League’s Com- 
mittee on metropolitan government. It is largely 
the work of Dr. Paul Studenski, and an editorial 
subcommittee consisting of F. H. Sommer, H. 
W. Dodds and T. H. Reed. The Committee has 
attempted to survey the problems attendant upon 
the growth of independent suburban communities 
near to all large cities. It considers direct in- 
corporation and the obstacles to this, the problems 
of city-county separation or consolidation, the 
development of independent municipal authorities 
and various efforts at decentralization and fed- 
eration. There are also highly suggestive chap- 
ters on inter-municipal agreements and the differ- 
entials in tax burdens in urban and suburban 
communities. The whole is logically arranged, 
carefully documented and intelligently indexed. 
It is a real contribution to the problems of 
urban concentration. (See article on Metro- 
politan Regions, p. 144.) 

JosepH McGo prick. 


Roadsides 


No one questions that something is wrong with 
the roadsides of the country; that they are suf- 
fering from a complication of ills. But “it is 
impossible to suggest remedies for the various 
diseases without first determining their charac- 
ter and extent.” An effective method of mak- 
ing diagnoses has been found by The American 
Nature Association and the National Council 
for Protection of Roadside Beauty in state-wide 
roadside surveys. The result of such a survey, 
“The Roadsides of Oregon,” has just been pub- 
lished (with recommendations) in an attractively 
illustrated booklet of 36 pages, with a foreword 
by the Governor, Hon. A. W. Norblad. This is 
uniform with “The Roadsides of North Carolina,” 
a report of the study in the first state to invoke 
the new procedure. (See THe American City, 


June, 1930, p. 185). Surveys have been made in 
several other states, and interest aroused indi- 
cates that similar state-wide studies will be 


continuously carried on. (Apply to The Ameri- 
can Nature Association, Washington, D. C.) 


City Plan Progress 

The Annual Report, Department of City Plan- 
ning, Los Angeles, Calif., July, 1929-June, 1930, 
is somewhat more than an assemblage of facts 
and figures accounting for actual official activities 
during that period. The tenth year of the ex- 
istence of city planning in Los Angeles and the 
fifth year of existence of the Department of City 


Planning under the City Charter ended simul- 
taneously. Therefore, the 76-page large quarto 
volume comprises a general summary of the 


ten-year period, and contains a series of articles 
by members of the Commission and its. staff. 
making a remarkably interesting and significant 
volume. (Apply to Board of City Planning Com- 
missioners, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Annexation 


An outline of procedure—with forms—for the 
annexation of territory by cities in the state of 
Wisconsin, has been prepared by Frederick N. 
MacMillen, Executive Secretary, League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities. It is available in 20- 
page multigraphed form, under the title “The 
Annexation of Territory by Cities.” (Apply to 
the League, Madison, Wis.) : 


Roadside Development 


Fifty multigraphed pages are required for the 
“Partial List of References to Roadside Develop- 


ment” compiled by Mildred Wilson and issued 
by the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
Billboards, Comfort Stations, Roadside Stands, 


Roadside Planting, Highway Sidewalks, Drinking 
Water, and Weeds, are divisions under which the 
material is presented, following a general section. 
(Apply to the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads.) 
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Men who have driven all makes of tractors write letters about the “Allis- 
Chalmers Track-Type” in which they say .... “the finest piece of machinery 
| ever took care of’... . ““more power than in any tractor of its size’... . 
“easiest handling and steering and doesn't tire you out after a long day's work.”” 


Write for descriptive literature and the name of your nearest Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


Monarch ‘35’, ‘50’ and ‘75’ Track-type tractors, Model ‘U’ Wheel-type tractors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Industrial Tractor Division, Springfield, Ill. Specialists in Power Machinery Since 1846 General Offices, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A 
TRACTOR POWER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Do you mention Taz American City? Pleaée do. 
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Asphalt Products for Repairing 


A special committee on street) pavement of 
the New Rochelle. N.Y Chamber of Commerce 
has just completed a stuly of types of pave 
ment with a view te making reeommen tations 
to the city. governm ont with regard to the best 
material for a certain) repaving job The or 
port. which was approvel b the Board of Dire 
tors of the Chamber. is entitled “Recommendations 
as concerns the Proposed New North Avenue 
Pavement Between Huguenot Street) and East 
chester Road.” and favors “any of the stan ‘ard 
isphalt) products providing it’ is earefully laid 
under skilled supervision and workmanship, on 
cluding proper rolling.” 2 pp. (Apply to Ralph 
Morrow, Secretary-Manager, New Rochelle Cham 
ber of Commerce, Inc., New Rochelle, N Y.) 


Asphalt Paving 


The Proceedings of the Technical Session of 
the Association of Asphalt Paving Technologists, 
held at West Baden, Ind., October 30, 1929, 
appeared recently in the form of a 72-page 
booklet, containing a report on the deterioration 
of asphalt pavements, and papers on the history, 
development, types and characteristics of asphalt 
paving emulsions, and their use for penetration 
pavements; hot-laid and cold-laid asphalt paving 
mixtures; the Colprovia paving method; — the 
Asfalterra method for oiled earth roads; rock 
asphalt and pavements. ete. An article on a 10 
ton laboratory roller, from the 1928 Proceedings, 
is reprinted, with illustrations added. A_ list 
of members is also given. (Apply to Charles 
A. Mullen, Secretary-Treasurer, 980 Saint An- 
toine Street, Montreal, Que.) 


A Water and Light Report 


Phis 135-page booklet contains, as stated on the 
title page. a “Resume of Data Relative to the 
Financial Expansion and Physical Growth of a 
Municipal Utility,” and is by J. A. Laack, Presi- 
dent, Plymouth Water and Light Commis-ion. 
Municipal ownership of the water and light utili 
ty began in 1901, with purchase of the privately 
owned system, the development of which is 
traced, as well as the growth under municipal 
auspices. A very complete account is given, docu- 
mented by copies of various ordinances, pro- 
posals, rate schedules, legal briefs, findings of 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, balance 
sheets. income statements, etc. The steps leading 
to the present arrangement for purchased power, 
with the city’s power-plant retained for standby 
service, are specially gone into. The booklet 
represents commendable enterprise in placing 
the history and status of the utility before the 
citizens. (Apply to the Commission.) 


A Health Survey 


Public Health Organization in the Chicago 
Region. By Robert F. Steadman. University of 
Chicago Press. 279 pp. $3.00. 

Here is a survey ot the manner in which 10] 
independent governmental agencies are meeting 
the public health problems of the five million 
people of the Chicago Region. After an open- 
ing chapter on these governmental agencies, the 
approach is distinctly functional, with chapters 
on such topics as vital statistics, contagion, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, maternity and 


child bvgine. There are also chapters on milk 
supply, food, water and sewage Ihe author 


finds that the city of Chicago's health protec- 
tion is superior not only to that afforded in 
the rural communities, but to that of the better 
suburban cities as well, except in the matter 
of tuberculosis He finds that while afew 
suburban units surpass the central city in 
special phasts of health administration, only 
two or three equal or even approach the average 
level of Chicago’s health program 


Pacific Coast Population Figures 


In a 32-page pamphlet, “The Population Census 
of 1930,” the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
publishes the preliminary 1930 census figures of 
all cities, towns and communities in California, 
as well as the 1920 figures. The 1930 figures 
for population by counties are also given for the 
eleven states which form the Western Trade 
Area (Apply to A. G. Arnoll, Secretary and 
General Manager, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Sewage Treatment 


The New Jersey Sewage Works Association has 
issued the Proceedings of its 15th Annual Meet- 
ing. held at Trenton in Mareh, 1930.) It) con 
tains papers on sewage treatment plants at Red 
Bank and Glassboro, organic solids in filters, glass 
covered sprinkling filters and sludge-drying beds, 
control of mosquito breeding in cateh-basins, 
cesspools and disposal plants, detention periods 
in settling tanks, deodorization of sludge, ther 
mophilic digestions, various other operating prob 
lims, and the Rutgers University and Camden 
County short courses (in sewage plant operation 
and water analysis, respectively). 79 pp.. illus 
trated (Apply to John R. Downes, Secretary of 


the Association, Bound Brook, N. J.) 


Paving Research 


(nder the title, “Asphalt Paving Mixtures 
Application of Research to Design.” the Asphalt 
lustitute publishes a pamphlet containing three 
papers, on principles of design, stability and re 
lated tests, and application of test results, re- 
-pectively, by Prevost Hubbard. Chemical Engi 
neer for the Institute. with F.C. Field, Chemist 
for the Institute, collaborating on the second. 
The first paper was presented before the Engi 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia. 19 pp.; illustrated. 
(Apply to the Institute, Crystal Bldg.. Ido St. 
and Second Ave., New York) 


Housing and Planning 


All publications of the Bureau of Standards 
relating to Building Materials, Home Building, 
Home Ownership, City Planning and Zoning, 
are catalogued and the terms of their availability 
given, in a 58-page mimeographed bullctin com 
piled by the Division of Building and Housing 
of the Bureau and published under date of No- 
vember 30, 1930, as Circular Letter LC-290. (Ap- 
ply to the Division of Building and Housing, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Industrial Diversification 


In an article, “Industrial Diversification in 
American Cities.” reprinted from Tie Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for November, Glenn E 
McLaughlin, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
summarizes the results of a study made to dis 
cover whether any significant relations exist  be- 
tween the degree of industrial concentration in 
a given city and the business fluctuations which 
that city experiences. Statistics were analyzed 
for fourteen of the leading American industrial 
cities together with two highly specialized steel 
cities, Birmingham and Youngstown. A. signifi- 
cant degree of correspondence between concen- 
tration and the severity of seasonal variation was 
found in the case of several cities. 17 pp. (Ap 
ply to author, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh. Pa.) 


Memorial Trees 


The 200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington will be observed in 1932 by nation 
wide tree planting programs sponsored by the 
American Tree Association and the George Wash 
ington Bi-Centennial Commission jointly. Forms 
of planting advocated, general planting instrue- 
tions, instructions to planting committees, sug- 
gestions for the tree planting program, and other 
descriptive and explanatory details are included 
in a 20-page pamphlet, “George Washington Bi 
Centennial Tree Planting.” (Apply to American 
Free Association, 1214 loth Street, Washington, 
D.C.) 


Stream Pollution 


\ report entitled “Methods for Abatement of 
the Pollution of the Raritan River” was made 
in 1930 to the Port Raritan District Commission 
by Remington, Vosbury & Goff, engineers, Cam 
den, N. J., associated with whom were Harry N 
Lendall and Dr. Willem Rudolfs. It is printed 
as a brochure of 83 pages and 22 plates, well 
illustrated. It describes the pollution problem 
of the river, which drains the central part of 
New Jersey; compares the abatement methods of 
a trunk sewer and of separate sewage treatment 
plants; and recommends a comprehensive plan 
for the restoration of the river to a sanitary con- 
dition, and for the collection and treatment of 
sewage. (Apply to the engineers) 


Ordinances 


Under the title ‘What Our City Councils Are 
Doing,” the Municipal Reference Library of 
Chicago publishes from time to time a brief list 
of references to new ordinances introduced = ot 
passed by city councils of large cities List No 
22. dated December 12, 1930, has 4. closely 
mimeographed pages and contains subjects rang 
ing from “Amusements” to “Taxicabs.” CApply 


te Frederick Rex, Librarian, City Hall, Chicago, 
Ill.. with 2 cents for mailing) 


Water Works 


The Appleton CWis.)) Water Commi-sion has 
prepared a compact history ind description of 
the water works of that city, under the tith 
“A Brief Historical Sketch and Interesting Data 
Concerning the Appleton Water Works.” Water 
is taken from the Fox River and aerated, puri- 
fied and clarified Financial statements for 1929 
are included. 23) pp.; illustrated (Apply to 
the Commission) 


County Statistics 


The useful “Comparative Statistics, Counties 
of Ohio,” issued annually by the Auditor of 
State, is available for the year 1929, as an 
page booklet, divided into Revenues, Expen 
tures, Debt and Reference, with various sub 
divisions under each of these heads (Apply 
to Joseph D. Tracey, Auditor of State, Columbus, 
Ohio). 


~) 
ya 
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Supervision of Local Finance 


In Publication No. 30 of the League of Minne 
seta) Municipalities, reprinted from Volume \\ 
of Minnesota Municipalities, Edwin O. Stene. ot 
the Department of Political Science at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, reports on “State Super 
vision of Local Finance in Minnesota.” Ther: 
are chapters on State Control of Local Taxation, 
Relation of the State to Municipal Budgeting. 
Supervision of Municipal Accounting and Super 
vision of Municipal Indebtedness. 34 pp. 50k 
(Apply to the League, 16 University Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Sewage Treatment 


An article entitled “Description of the DeKalb 
Sanitary District Sanitary Sewage System and 
Sewage Treatment Plant,” by A. A. Brensles, 
Sanitary Engineer, Suhr, Berryman, Peterson 
and Suhr, Chicago, appeared in the 1929-1930 
Proceedings of the Illinois Association of Sani 
tary Districts, and is reprinted by the Trustecs 
of the DeKalb Sanitary District as an aid to 
Visitors. 11 pp.; illustrated. (Apply to the 
author). 


Gas Directory 

Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies 
1930 Edition Robbins Publishing Co 1939 
(8) pp. $15.00 from Tur American Crry 

This standard annual directory, which for the 
last ten years has been combined with a gas en 
gineering and appliance catalog, is now in its 
Mth edition. The directory section continues to 
present much valuable detailed information con 
cerning gas plants, whether privately or munici 
pally owned, including physical and business 
statistics, rates and names of officers Phe ce 
velopment of butane gas plants in the past year 
has prompted the publishers to include a eparat 
-ection ot these, of which there are 33, chiefly 
under one holding company. Municipal gas plants 
reported include 15 manufactured-gas plant- nd 
lL using natural 


gas 


Other Reports Received 


Cuicaco, Int.—Annual Report of the Departm-nt 
of Public Works, year ending December 31, 
1929. 370 pp. 

Marytanp.—Report of the State Roads Commis 
sion, 1927-1930. 270 pp 

Ontario, CanabA.—Annual Report of the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission, year ended Ox 
tober 31, 1929. 158 pp 

San Francisco, Catir.—Annual Report of th 
Bureau of Engineering of the Department ot 
Public Works, City and County of San Fran 
cisco, fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 113 
pp. 

St. Paut, Minn.—Annual Report of the Commi- 
sioner of Public Works, year ending De- 
cember 31, 1929. 83 pp.- 
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HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 


have problems of their own 
in handling road materials 
in their yards and asphait 
plants. 





The NELSON Q-7 LOADER 


has successfully overcome many of these 
difficulties for contractors and road 


builders. 


Its low initial cost keeps down overhead. 


Its rugged strength and digging power 
not only cut down repair bills but also 
insure its freedom from breakdown as 
well as its readiness whenever needed. 


Look it over at the Road Show. 
The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 
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it does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 


does 
the work 
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CONVENTIONS =—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses fo!lowing the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance. other than local.) 





January 5-7.—Wickes-Barre, Pa. (75) 

Pennsylvania State Association of Township 
Commissioners. Annual convention. Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. B. Black, Annville, Pa. 

January 12-16.—Sr. Louis, Mo. (25,000) 

American Road Builders’ Association. An- 
nual meeting. (Distributors’ Day, January 10.) 
Secretary-Director, Charles M. Uphgm, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. * 

January 13.—New York. 

Society of Terminal Engineers. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Newman, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 

January 15-17.—Wasuincton, D. C. 


American Engineering Council. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive-Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 26 


Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
January 15.—Boise, IpaAno. (100) 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, L. F. Parsons, 529 Idaho 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

January 19-21.—New York. (100) 

American Society of Landscape Architects, Inc- 
Annual meeting. Executive Secretary, Bradford 
Williams, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 19-23.—Larayette, Inp. (500) 

Purdue Road _ School. Annual. Address: 
Professor Ben H. Petty, Engineering Extension 
Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
January 19-23.—Derroit, Micn. 

Society of Automotive Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, John A. C. Warner, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

January 20.—New York. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers. Quarterly 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Hawley S. Simp- 
son, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

January 20-23—Waco, Texas. (300) 

Texas Water Works Short School. Annual 
session. Address: V. M. Ehlers, Secretary of 
the Southwest Water Works Association—Texas 
Section, Austin, Texas. 

January 21-23.—New York. (1,000) 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
39th Street, New York. 

January 22.—New York. (75) 

American Society of Civil Engineers—City 
Planning Division. Annual meeting. Secretary, 
Harold M. Lewis, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York. 

January 22-23.—TopeKa, Kans. (100) 

Kansas Engineering Society. {nnual meeting. 
Secretary, J. M. Averill, Route 7, Topeka, Kans. 
January 23-24.—New York. (100) 

American Social Hygiene Association. Annual 
meeting. General Director, Dr. William F. 
Snow, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

January 25-28.—San Francisco, Cartr. (400) 

Associated General Contractors of America. 
Annual convention. Managing Director, E. J. 
Harding, 1150 Munsey Building, Washington, 
Bp. ¢. 

January 26-29.—Loutsvitte, Ky. (350) 

National School Supply Association. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, J. W. Me- 
Clinton, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 
January 27-31.—New York. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Annual winter convention. National Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., New York. 
January 27-29.—Pittspurcu, Pa. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Annual meeting. Secretary, A. V. 
Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 
January 28-30.—Rockrorp, Itt. (200) 

Illinois Society of Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Winfred D. Gerber, 1001 
West Oregon Street, Urbana, III. 

January 28.—Harrispurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 
Annual meeting. General Secretary, George E. 
Foss, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Fresruary 4-6.—MOnTREAL, QUE. 

Engineering Institute of Canada. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, R. J. Durley, 2050 Mansfield 
Street, Montreal, Que. 


Fepruary 4-6.—Pirrspurcn, Pa. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa 
tion. Annual meeting. Managing Director, G. 
F. Schlesinger, 1245 National Press Buildit 
Washington, D. C. 

Fesruary 5-7.—NAsHVILLE, TENN. (125) 

American Water Works Association—Kentucky 
Tennessee Section. Annual meeting. Executive 
Secretary, F. C. Dugan, 532 West Main Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Fesruary 5.—Danvitie, Va. 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, LeRoy Hodges, 708 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va. 
Fesruary 11-13.—Lawrence, Kans. (400) 

Kansas Water Works Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, E. A. Boyce, State 
Board of Health, Lawrence, Kans. 

Fesruary 12-14.—MInNeEApPOLIS, Minn. (50) 

Minnesota Association of Commercial Secre 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary, P. H. Unumb, 
Chamber of Commerce, Alexandria, Minn. 


or 
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Fespruary 17.—New Haven, Conn. (100) 
Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, C. M. Blair, Box 235, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Fespruary 18-20.—Attantic City, N. J. (3,000) 
Association of Highway Officials of North 
{tlantic States. Annual convention. Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, Secretary of the State 
Highway Commission of New Jersey, Trenton. 
Fesruary 18-20.—Ann Arsor, Micn. (600) 
Conference on Highway Engineering—Univers 
ity of Michigan. Annual convention. Secretary. 
R. E. Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Fesruary 18-20.—Arcantic City, N. J. (110) 
New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Associa- 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary, Dr. Thomas 
J. Headlee, State Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
Fesruary 21-26.—Derroit, Micn. (10,000) 
National Education Association—Department of 
Superintendence, Annual meeting. Executive 
Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FrespRuARY 23-24.—Cuicaco, Int. (75) 

American Concrete Pipe Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, M. W. Loving, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Frepruary 24-26.—Mitwaukee, Wis. (800) 

American Concrete Institute. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 2970 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

Fesruary 24-27.—Wicnita, Kans. (25,000) 

Southwest Road Show and School. Manager, 
F. G. Wieland, Exposition Building, Water and 
Williams Streets, Wichita, Kans. 

Freervuary 25-27.—Toronto, Ont. (500) 

Ontario Good Roads Association. Annual con 
Secretary, S. L. Squire, 98 Albany 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 

Marcu 2.—Huron, S. Dax. 

South Dakota Commercial Secretaries’ Associa 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary, G. R. Me 
Arthur, Huron, S. Dak. 

Marcu 4-6.—Prince Apert, Sask. (1,100) 

Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipali- 
ties. Annual convention. Secretary, J. J. Me- 
Gurran, Nokomis, Sask. 


Marcu 11-13.—Winpsor, Ont. (300) 

{merican Water Works Association—Canadian 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. U. Sanderson, Department of Public Works, 
City Hall, Toronto, Ont. 

Marcu 12.—Cuicaco, Itt. (100) 

Vidwest Safety Conference. Annual. Manager, 
George C. Traver, Chicago Safety Council, 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Marcu 12.—Concorp, N. H. (150) 

New Hampshire Good Roads Association. An- 

nual meeting. Secretary, Frank D. Sleeper, 


Laconia, N. H. 


vention. 


Aprit 7-9.—Cotumpia, S. C. (250) 
{merican Water Works Association—South 
eastern Section. {nnual meeting. Secretary- 


Treasurer, W. H. Weir, 4 Capitol Square, a Ws 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Arrit 9-10 ANACONDA, Mont 

{merican Beater Works Association— Montana 
Section. Annual meeting Secretary, Herbert 
B. Foote, State Sanitary Engineer, Helena, Mont. 
Aprit 12-27.—Mirano, Itary. 

International Exhibition for the Safety of 
Highway Traffic. Address: The Royal Auto- 
mobile Club of Italy, Corso Venezia, 69, Milano, 
Italy. 

Apri 16.—Norroik, VA. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
spring meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 


33 West 39th Street, New York. 
Apri 17.—Pirtspurcnu, Pa. 

Safety Engineering Conference. Annual con- 
ference. Secretary, George E. Clarkson, Manager 
of the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, 
2409 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 


ApriL 20-23.—BirMINGHAM, ALA. 

{merican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Semi-annual meeting. Secretary. Calvin W. Rice, 
29 West 39th Street, New York. 

Apri. 20-23.—Toronto, Onr. 

Building Officials’ Conference. {nnual meet 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Col. John W. Ochmann, 
Inspector of Buildings, District Building, Wash 
ington, D. 

Aprit, 20-21.—Martuin, Texas. (5,000) 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
tion. Secretary, Hubert M. Harrison. Longview, 
Texas. 


ive 
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Aprit 20-26.—MiILano, ITary. 

International Congress of Sanitary Engineering 
and Municipal Hygiene. General Secretary, 
Charles Rauch, Engineer, Piazza Del Duomo N. 
17, Milano, Italy. 

ApriL 23-24.—Roanoxe, Va. (125) 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 
Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Karl Leh- 
man, Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Apri, 29-May 1.—Artantic City, N. J. (3,000) 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Annual meeting. Secretary, A. D. 
Skinner, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Aprit 29-30.—Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Safety Conference. Secretary, 
Lewis E. MacBrayne, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
May 4-9.—Wasnincton, D. C. (2,000) 

International Chamber of Commerce. Biennial 
congress. Manager of the American Section, 
John P. Gregg, Connecticut Avenue and H. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

May 25-29.—Pirrsspurcn, Pa. (1,000) 

{merican Water Works Association. {nnual 
convention. Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

June 1-5.—Beriin, Germany. (1,000) 

International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. Joint meeting with the International 
Housing Association. Organizing Secretary, H. 
Chapman, 25 Bedford Row, London, W. C. L., 
England. 

June 1-5.—Beruin, Germany. (1,000) 

International Housing Association. General 
Secretary, Dr. Hans Kampffmeyer, Hansa Allee 27, 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany 
June 3-5.—AsuHeEvitte, N. C. (250) 

American Forestry Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Executive Secretary, Ovid M. Butler, 1523 
L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

June 8-11.—Toronto, Onr. 

Vational Association of Purchasing Agents. 
{nnual convention and Informashow. Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. A. Renard, 11 Park Pl., New York. 
June 21-22—Wisconsin Rarpips, Wis. 

Wisconsin Association of Commercial Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. 
Lee I. Yorkson, Wausau, Wis 
June 22-23—Lake Wortn, Fra. (30) 

Pte: gy Commercial Secretaries’ Association. 

nnual convention. Secretary-Treasure re 
F. Sampson, Winter Haven, Fla ities 
Ji NE 27-JULY 4.—Los Anceies, Cattr. (10,000) 

National Education Association of the United 
States. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab- 
tree, 1201 loth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Secretary -Treasurer, 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


OWER COSTS in road building and contracting during 
the new year are going to require something more 
than the usual good equipment. Equipment will 

have to be not only good but widely adaptable — suited 
to the greatest number of different jobs. After a machine, 
let us say a bulldozer, has done its usual work, it will 
have to drop that attachment and keep on going with 


some other. 


s That will be an easy matter for such Trackson Equip- 
ment as bulldozers, shovels, trench rollers, ete., for each 
uses the same hoisting assembly and is therefore inter- 
changeable with the other. On many operations one 
Trackson Crawler Tractor with two or more of these 
attachments is essentially the equal of the same number 
of complete units. The short time required for change- 
over is negligible compared to the saving effected thru 
lower investment, less depreciation and the continuous 


use of one machine. 


# All Trackson Equipment has been designed with this 
utility end in view. The crawlers have been designed to 
provide plenty of room for the easy and secure attachment 
of equipment. No matter which attachment is used the 
drawbar is always available for duty. Let us suggest the 
combination of equipment that will bring you lowest costs. 
Trackson Company, 1322 So. First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROAD SHOW BOOTH A-27 


RACKSON 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 





A New Rescue Squad Car 
for Jersey City 

\ new rescue squad car, constructed 
by the American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, of Elmira, N. Y., has re- 
cently been delivered for service in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. Besides containing com- 
partments for carrying inhalators. gas 
masks, stretchers, first-aid kits and simi- 
lar life-saving equipment, the machine 
carries a complete electrical generating 


set. 600 feet of insulated cable; and 
floodlights and = portable  searchlights. 


The generating set, consisting of a 31»- 
kilowatt generator, is mounted in a com- 
partment behind the driver's seat. and is 
operated by the motor of the apparatus. 
The generator is complete in every de- 
tail. being supplied with panels. fuse 
blocks, volt-meter, ete. 

The lighting equipment consists of two 
huge floodlights, each fitted with a 500- 
watt bulb, and mounted on_ pedestals 
near the front of the apparatus, one on 
each side. The lights may be raised or 
lowered and are equipped with swivels. 
When necessary, they may be quickly re- 
moved and attached to the 600-foot cable 
for portable use. In addition to the 
floodlights, drills, electric saws and simi- 
lar tools may be attached to the cables, 
which are mounted on reels at the ex- 
treme rear of the apparatus. Plugs, in- 
stalled in a panel near the driver's seat, 
make possible the use of additional lights 
and electric salvage and rescue appa- 
ratus. 

The body of the unit is of the squad 
type with seats running lengthwise, and 
will accommodate ten men the 
driver and the other occupant of the 
front seat. Compartments which contain 
the first-aid and rescue equipment are 
fitted with individual doors, allowing 
speedy and ready access. 

It is mounted on the American-La- 
France Metropolitan chassis, and motive 
power is furnished by a 140-horsepower 
engine. The entire machine is stream- 
lined and specially painted in white with 
gold trimmings and blue shadings. In 
addition to the first-aid, salvage and op- 


besides 


erating and maintenance tools, the ma- 
chine has two portable carbon dioxide 
extinguishers of 742 and 15 pounds gas 
capacity and a carbon tetrachloride type 
Fire-Gun. These devices are especially 
suited for fighting electrical fires, and 
fires in highly inflammable liquids. 

This unit was the result of the collab- 
oration of Deputy Chief James J. Tully 
of the Jersey City Fire Department with 
the engineers of the American-LaFrance 
organization. The Jersey City officials 
have been thinking of the acquisition of 
such a unit for some time and Deputy 
Chief Tully has given considerable 
thought and time to the question of 


design. 


A New Chain-Link Road-Guard 

A new style of heavy-duty road-guard 
made from full No. 4 gage copper bear- 
ing special quality steel wire, built upon 
scientific principles and woven in dia- 
mond mesh approximately 3 x 6 inches. 
has been put upon the market by the 
W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

This new road-guard weighs a little 
more per 100 feet than the 2-inch x No. 
6 gage guard which is also made by this 
company, both guards being of sturdy, 


rugged construction designed to with- 
stand severe shocks. They are easily 


spliced for repair purposes and are made 
in a standard width of 24 inches. They 
can be made wider, if desired. 

This chain-link guard cushions the 
shock by stretching a little, forming one 
continuous safety ribbon, and is quickly 
erected and easily repaired. It offers 
protection for grade crossings, bridge 
approaches, culverts, © embankments. 
curves. ditches, and other 
dangerous places, saving lives and prop- 
erty. Enough 2-inch by No. 6 gage hot 
dipped galvanized staples for erection 
are furnished with each roll. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a piece of the new-style heavy-duty wo- 
ven-wire chain-link road-guard spliced to 
a piece of the old-style guard. Both 
pieces were then simultaneously stretched 
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It aes 
can be readily seen 
the old-stvle 
guard below pulled 
down into a narrow. 


in a machine. 


how 


practically = worth 
less ribbon. | 
The State High- ; 


way Department of 
Illinois has — pur- 
chased considerably 
over 100 miles of 
the new-style guard 
this year. On each 


order they have ‘4 
been. given the 
choice of either “> 
kind of guard at the oy 
same price and YE) 
have — invariably WW 
chosen the  new- weve yy 
style heavy-duty ryvey ey 
fence. NAN 

On both — styles Wed | 
the ends of the bh 
pickets are cut off Coveney 
square. Sometimes dees 
when a fast-moving pee y | 
machine runs into UPais 


TEST OF NEW AND OLD 


the guard, by the 
STYLE ROAD GUARD 


excessive strain an 
occasional knuckle 
may open up. leaving the ends sticking 
out. in which case a square-cut point 
offers considerably less danger to the 
motorist than a sharp-cut point. 


Welton in Pittsburgh 
for Gamewell 

The Gamewell Company, Newton, 
Mass.. has announced that A. R. Welton 
has been placed in charge of its new 
Pittsburgh office, which serves Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Eastern 
Ohio. Mr. Welton has been with the 
Gamewell Company for about two years. 


New Dayton-Dowd Appointment 


The Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, Ll., has 
announced the appointment of J. B. 
Downey. 2944 North Second Street, Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.. as its district sales represen- 
tative for the state of Arizona, covering 
the entire Dayton-Dowd line of centrif- 
ugal pumping equipment. 


Foy Made Kennedy Valve 
Representative 

The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing 
Co.. Elmira. N. Y.. has the 
appointment of John J. Foy as its South- 
ern California representative. with head- 
quarters at 210 Transportation Building, 
Los Angeles. Calif. Mr. Foy has had 15 
vears of experience in the 
users of valves. pipe fittings and fire hy- 
drants. and will himself exelu- 
sively to the sale of Kennedy products. 


announced 


service of 


devote 
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SEE THE COMPLETE 
HEAVY DUTY LINE 


For the heavy duty needs of Contractors, 
there is now an unusually complete line 
of Dodge Trucks—ranging in payload 
capacities from 2950 to 11,175 pounds. 
They are heavy duty trucks through and 
through ... with exceptionally powerful, 


dependable, economical engines... 


truck-type clutches 


deep, rugged frames .. . drive shafts, 
springs, internal hydraulic 4-wheel brakes 
and full-floating rear axles (including 
double reduction) that are brutes for 
heavy duty work and look the part. 


Inspect, drive and compare these modern heavy duty 


Dodge Trucks. You will say that they are “all-truck” — 


that they look able, perform 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN 


. sturdy 4-speed 
PRICED, CHASSIS F. O. B. 
DETROIT, FROM $435 
TO $2695, INCLUDING 
1'2-TON CHASSIS AT 


transmissions ... 





PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS— 


7-595 


DEPENDABLE 


HEAVY ts 
DUTY 





ably and are unusual values 
onany basis of comparison. 


SEE THEM AT 
THE ROAD SHOW-- 
SPACES 13 AND 15 
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An Earth Borer for 
Horizontal Holes 


An earth boring machine which will 
bore holes under railroad crossings, 
paved highways and streets, making it 
easy to install pipes without the necessi- 
ty of trenches which tie up traffic, has 
been announced by the Young Engine 
Corporation, Canton, Ohio. One of 
these Young road crossing boring ma- 
chines made possible the installation of 
50 feet of 18-inch pipe under a railroad 
track in Canton, Ohio, in just four hours. 

This boring machine is a horizontal 
rotary drill using the pipe or casing 
which is to be installed, and which re- 
mains in the ground when the job is 
completed, as the medium for carrying 
the rotating cutter head. In operation, 
the boring machine is placed in the ditch, 
and the power unit is set up on the 
bank at the side. Power is transmitted 
by means of an adjustable drive shaft 
with universal joints to the upper sprock- 
et of a chain and sprocket drive on 
the boring machine which can be set 
at the desired height. This system of 
power transmission is flexible and ad- 
justable to all operating conditions. 

The pipe or casing to be installed is 
bolted to the rotating hollow driving 
sleeve by means of 8 x 13'%-inch forged 
steel pipe flanges. A suitable cutter head 
is attached, usually welded, on the for- 
ward end of the casing. 

The rotating hollow sleeve is forced 
forward by jacks, and the rotating 
power is applied to it by means of a 
worm-gear reduction. The combined 
rotating and forward motion of this 


sleeve forces the pipe into the embank- 
ment. Dirt is removed through the hol- 
low sleeve by means of a spoon attached 
to a long pipe handle, or by water where 
conditions are favorable. 

After the casing has entered the em- 
bankment a distance of about 6 feet, or, 
in other words, when the rotating hollow 
sleeve has advanced forward to its full 
extent, the flange of the driving head is 
unbolted from the pipe or casing and a 
51%4-foot flanged extension joint is in- 
serted between the rear end of the pipe 
and the flange of the sleeve, which has 
been backed to the starting position. 
This cycle of operations is continued, ad- 
ditional extension 8-inch by 5-foot 6-inch 
joints being inserted at each full forward 
movement of the rotating hollow sleeve 
until the entire pipe or casing has been 
installed. 

When possible and desirable, the en- 
tire length of pipe to be installed is 
welded or screwed into one piece, and 
the boring machine is placed in the ditch 
at a distance from the embankment equal 
to the length of the pipe. The lay of 
the land sometimes makes this impossible 
or impractical, in which case the pipe 
to be installed is made up in lengths as 
long as can be handled conveniently. 

The type of cutter head used depends 
upon the nature of the ground to be 
passed through and the size of the cas- 
ing. For smaller pipes a solid cutter 
head may be used, forcing the dirt back 
into the sides of the embankment. With 
larger casings a hollow cutter head is 
used, the broken-up dirt being removed 
by passing it back through the casing 




















INSTALLING AN 


18-INCH PIPE 


UNDER 


A RAILROAD TRACK WITH 


THE YOUNG BORING MACHINE 


187 
and out through the hollow rotating 


sleeve of the machine. 

In long installations, where a great 
number of 5%%-foot extension joints 
would be required, 20-foot joints are 
substituted for the shorter extensions 
after the work has progressed to a point 
where this is desirable. 

The 20-30-horsepower power unit re- 
quired to drive the boring machine has 
three speeds forward and reverse and is 
furnished complete with a weatherproof 
hood and an adjustable drive shaft with 
a universal joint. 


A New Low-Cost Pavement 

The urgent need for a durable low- 
cost pavement has long been recognized. 
Through its extensive research facilities, 
Warren Brothers Co., Boston, Mass., has 
long and carefully studied the situation, 
and has experimented along many lines 
which seemed to offer prospects of suc- 
The result of this intensive work 
was the invention of Penolithic, in which 
the proven principles of asphalt maca- 
dam construction have been combined 
with a new method of coating the road 
metal, The innovation is that by coating 
the stone with a mobile non-volatile oil 
prior to application of the asphalt ce- 
ment, the covering power of the asphalt 
is greatly increased, because, instead of 
merely coating the tops of the stones and 
then trickling through the interstices 
between the particles to the foundation 
or bottom of the layer, the asphalt ce- 
ment clings to the surfaces of the par- 
ticles. thus coating the sides as well as 
the tops of the stones and providing a 
very effective bond between them. 


cess. 


In laying a Penolithic pavement, a 
layer of coarse stone is spread over the 
prepared base, each stone particle ap- 
proximating the depth of the layer where 
practicable. The layer is thoroughly 
compacted with a 10-ton 3-wheel roller, 
wedging and interlocking the particles. 
It is then ready for the oil spraying. If 
desired, the stone may be oil-coated be- 
fore being spread, or a very mobile, pene- 
trating, non-volatile oil is  pressure- 
sprayed over the layer of coarse stone, 
thoroughly coating all particles. This oil 
coating nullifies the effect of the dust- 
film around each stone and at the same 
time neutralizes any retained moisture. 

Hot pure asphalt is applied to the oil- 
coated coarse stone layer, the asphalt be- 
ing of a much harder penetration than 
could practicably be used on uncoated 
stone. This is explained by the fact that 
hot asphalt when applied to cold stone 
instantly begins to chill and the flow 
is naturally retarded. In Penolithic there 
is of course the usual amount of chilling 
of the asphalt upon contact with the cold 
stone, but this is definitely offset by the 
oil coating, which promotes the flow of 
asphalt in spite of its increasing viscosity. 

Over the penetrated coarse stone layer, 
oiled keystone, passing a °4-inch screen 
and retained on a 14-inch screen, is 
spread and rolled. The oiling is best 
accomplished by spraying the stone in 
piles along the site of the work. 

\ seal coat of hot asphalt cement is 
then applied. The final operation is to 
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when these tracks bite— 
cities eat... 


Thanks to open roads, milk trucks are on time 





Transferring livestock to fast-moving motor truck saves time and money 


767,000 farm motor trucks must be kept rolling ail winter, or meals are Prices—f. 0. b. Peoria, Illinois 
delayed in millions of homes. Milk, eggs and produce for hospitals and TEN . . $1100 TWENTY. $1900 
homes await daily arrival of thousands of these trucks. Over 14,000,000 FIFTEEN. $1450 THIRTY . $2375 


head of livestock arrived by motor truck at the stockyards in 1929. 


Snow is the enemy of wheels. Transportation needs the “Caterpillar” 


SIXES « « « $4975 


track-type Tractor throughout the winter in 36 states to drive back the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
drifts—to maintain economical transportation by truck and auto—to PEORIA, ILLINOIS. U. S. A. 


safeguard profits for the farmer and normal prices for city folk. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


Wide, safe roads at small cost unfold behind “Caterpillar” traction. (There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 





During Tanuary we hone \ remember t 


(CATERPILLAR; 
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spread cover stone, passing a /-inch 
screen, over the roadway. After final 
rolling, the road is ready for traffic. The 
cover may or may not be oiled 
before spreading, but oiling will result 
in much greater adherence of the par- 
ticles to the surface. accentuating its 
natural non-skid qualities. so desirable 
in the modern pavement. 


stone 





THE ELRECO 


SHIELD FOR STEEL 
POLES 


Protection and Reclamation 


Shield for Steel Poles 


Tubular steel poles that have been in- 
stalled without ground collars and 
through neglect have become corroded or 
pitted at the grade line, are being re- 
claimed through the use of the Elreco 
protection and reclamation shield, for a 
very small portion of the cost of new 
poles, according to the manufacturer, 
The Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
2906 Cormany Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These shields are assembled from two 
ribbed, malleable iron duplicate castings 
with a tongue-and-groove joint. and may 
be applied directly to installed poles 
without slipping the sleeve over the top 
of the pole or removing any attachments, 
such as cross-arms or span wire bands. 

The application requires very little 
time and expense. The concrete is 
chipped out to a proper depth below the 
grade line so that the shield will cover 
the corroded part of the pole. One-half 
is placed in position, then the other half 
is slipped, not driven, into place. and the 
space formed by a series of lugs between 
the pole surface and the malleable iron 
shield is sealed with rich cement grout. 
In this manner the uniformly 
distributed over the entire surface of the 


stress is 


shield. and the corroded surface of the 
pole is sealed against further rust. The 
opening in the sidewalk outside the 


shield is then cemented, thus assuring 
a practically new pole at very low cost. 


Porous Concrete Strainers 
for Deep Wells 

Draw-down in a well is caused by the 
inability of a strainer to let in water as 
rapidly as the pump removes it. The 
water-level is pulled below its normal 
level because the strainer lacks sufficiem 


CITY JANUARY. 


for 


area. The porous concrete strainer de- 
veloped by F. Thorpe, hydraulic engi- 
neer. 1932 Illinois Avenue, East St. Louis. 
Ill. overcomes this objection, as every 
square foot of the strainer permits the 
passage of water. 

From ground surface to water. the 
casing is made of watertight concrete. 
to keep out surface pollution, and the 
porous concrete sections are used from 
water-level to the bottom, making the 
strainer the full depth of the water in 
the well. The large area of this con- 
crete strainer the capacity, 
greatly reduces the power cost to pump. 
and prolongs the life of the water. It 
keeps the water at a high level when 
the pump is at work. 

In sinking a porous concrete casing, 
the procedure is as follows: A tempo- 
rary steel casing is sunk 20 to 40 feet. 
depending upon the total depth of the 
well, and excavated by hand. sand-bucket 
or orange-peel bucket. The cutting edge 
is then placed over the top of the well, 
and about five porous sections are assem- 
bled on it. These are then lowered into 
the well, after vertical reinforcing rods 
are placed in the pipes and grouted with 
cement. More sections are then as- 
sembled, until the top section is about 12 
feet above the ground. 

All sand is then pumped from the in- 
terior of the concrete casing by any of 
the usual methods. As the sand is taken 
out, the casing goes down by gravity. 
This is repeated and more sections are 
added until the well is completed. 

After the well is sunk to the desired 
depth, the cutting edge is filled with 
concrete or 4 or 5 feet of gravel placed 
in the bottom, depending upon the na- 
ture of the strata at the bottom. The 
temporary casing is then pulled out and 
the well is ready for use. The steel cut- 
ting edge is furnished with bolts for 
lowering and all reinforcing rods neces- 
sary. The well driller need provide only 
his usual outfit for sinking. 

The sections have four pipes cast in 
the walls. The reinforcing rods are 
placed in these as the sections are as- 
sembled and grouted in with cement. 
creating a monolithic column of cement 
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and making it impossible for the joints 
to open in sinking or after they are in 


use, 


A Sewage Pump with 
Vacuum Rotor 

\ suction pump 
stalled entirely above the sewage. with 
no working parts submerged. providing 
quick and complete access to the entire 
interior, is manufactured by the Nash 
kngineering Co., South Norwalk. Conn. 
The pump and motor are horizontal. and 
the entire unit, including pump. moter 
and controls. is located outside the pout. 
This type of installation is made possible 
by the self-priming feature of the sewage 
pump. 

There are only two moving parts. the 
centrifugal impeller and the vacuum 
pump rotor, both revolving without con- 
tact. The same shaft supports both, 
mounted in one casing. The vacuum 
rotor and the centrifugal impeller op- 
erate together. On starting. air is im- 
mediately exhausted from the suction 
pipe. The sewage or liquid rises and 
reaches the centrifugal impeller. Full 
discharge pressure and capacity are de- 
veloped immediately. The vacuum rotor 
continues to operate, sewage rises in the 
chamber of the suction controller, lifts 
the ball float and opens a valve to the 
atmosphere. Air then enters this special 
chamber and unloads the vacuum pump 
and prevents sewage from being carried 
over into it. The air pump is sealed by 
clean water from the fresh water supply. 
In addition to priming the centrifugal 
pump, the vacuum pump operates con- 
tinuously, removing gases and air from 
the entering liquid. The centrifugal 
pump thus cannot become air- or gas- 
hound. 


sewage which is) in 


The centrifugal impeller is of the non- 
clog type, offering clear, ample passages 
for solid matter. In addition, the entire 
impeller interior is smoothed and faired, 
removing all projections on which solids 
might lodge. 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE JENNINGS SUCTION SEWAGE PUMP 
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Include 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


in your 1931 Budget 


for 


Road Maintenance and 


Dust Laying 


It 


will save and preserve many 
thousands of dollars worth of 
your road surface materials 

















Send the coupon to any one of these companies 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
The Columbia Products Company, Barberton, Ohio 
Solvay Sales Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send literature and prices on tons of Calcium Chloride. 


Name 
Position 


Address 


AC 1-3! 
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Road officials find it ill economy to spread carloads 
of gravel and other valuable road surface materials 
and then have them ground to dust by traffic 
and blown away. 


Calcium Chloride is low cost insurance against this 
destruction. It provides constant moisture that is 
needed to bind these materials together. It prevents 
the road from drying up and rutting. 


Frankly, Calcium Chloride may cost less than the 
road surface materials you will lose without its pro- 
tection . . . to say nothing of damaged roads and 
dust nuisance. 


Two and one-half pounds of Calcium Chloride will 
properly protect one square yard of road for a sea- 
son. Why not send the coupon today for literature 
and prices on your 1931 requirements ? 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


lays dust... preserves the road 








remember to mention THE AMERICAN City. 
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ELECTRO-MATIE¢ 
INSTALLATION AT 


A SCHOO! 


Taking Care of the Pedestrians 
at Street Crossings 

The Pedestrian Crossing System which 
has been devised by the Automatic Sig- 
nal Corporation, New Haven, Conn., in 
connection with the Electro-Matic sys- 
tem of traffic control has been designed 
and constructed expressly for the safety 
of pedestrians and provides a protection 
that has never before been available. 
It is a system that affords maximum pro- 
tection to the pedestrian with the very 
minimum of delay to the motorist. It is 
especially applicable at trolley stops and 
at schools, theaters. churches and other 
similar locations. and is equally effective 
in the downtown business areas and fast- 
traveled highways and boulevards. 

In the absence of pedestrians who wish 
to cross the thoroughfare. the vehicular 
traffic continuously holds the right-of 
way. Push-buttons are provided at con- 
venient points, and when a_ pedestrian 
who wishes to cross the thoroughfare 
pushes this button, the signal flashes a 
warning to the vehicular trafic, then 
stops it and gives the pedestrian the 
right-of-way. This right-of-way is main- 
tained for a sufficient length of time to 
allow the pedestrian to cross in safety. 
The signal then flashes a warning to any 
other pedestrians that may have just ar- 
rived at the intersection, informing them 
that the walking period has nearly ex- 
pired, and the right-of-way then reverts 
to the traffic on the highway. The right- 
of-way remains on the highway until 
other pedestrians indicate their desire to 
cross the street. 

In order to prevent a large group of 
pedestrians from monopolizing the signal. 
provision is made that the “Go” signal 
when returned to the highway remains 
there for at least a fixed period of time. 
which is adjustable from 4% to 14% min- 
utes. Pedestrians pushing the button dur- 
ing this fixed period are “remembered” 
by the control, and at the expiration of 
the period right-of-way is accorded to 
the waiting pedestrians. This forms the 
pedestrians into groups, and allows them 
to cross the street together—the safest 


PEDESTRIAN CROSSING 
CROSSING 
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The Electro- 
Matic pedestrian 


crossing system is 
used with both the 
two-color and the 
three-color signal 
lights. The usual 
arrangement with 
the two-color sig- 
nal light is to have 
a flashing amber 
shown to all traf- 


fic. When a_pe- 
destrian — pushes 
the button, the 


flashing amber. 
after a warning, 
is changed to red 
for the motor traf- 
fic. and at the 
same time the pe- 
destrian crosswalk 
is shown either a 
light or 


SYSTEM 


ereen 
some other walk signal. 

When the pedestrian crossing control 
is attached to the standard three-color 
signal light, the customary green, amber 
and red lights are usually used. When 
this type of signal is located near or at 
an intersection of a major highway with 
a minor street, the minor street is shown 
a flashing signal to warn vehicles ap- 
proaching on that street to proceed with 
caution. At the same time the major 
highway is shown a flashing green, so 
that trafhe passing on the highway may 
know that it has not absolute right-of- 
way. 

When a signal is established primarily 
for the protection of pedestrians, it is 
wise, not only for the information of the 
pedestrians themselves. but also so that 
the motorist may realize the purpose and 
functions of that particular signal light. 
to mark it with some identifying symbol. 
The letters “PX” are used for that pur- 


prose. 


Pomona Pump Company 
Promotes T. C. Butler, Jr. 


T. C. Butler. Jr.. California sales man- 


ager of the Pomona Pump Co., Pomona. 
past 


Calif... for the two vears, has re- 
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cently been promoted to the Interstate 
Sales Department of that organization. 
Strengthening of this department became 
necessary because of the large sales in- 
crease of Pomona Pumps throughout the 
United States. For fifteen years prior, 
Mr. Butler was Research Manager for 
the Indian Motocyele Co. 

Other important departmental changes 
include the promotion of C. L. Barrett 
te the position of California sales man- 
ager, and of G. L. Blanchard to that of 
assistant California sales manager. 


Fire Department’s Rescue Truck 
Equipped with Portable 
Floodlights 

One of the important features of aux- 
iliary fire-fighting equipment is a rescue 
truck which does not carry strictly fire- 
fighting equipment, but such aids as will 
make the work of pumpers ard chemical 
engines more effective. The Pasadena, 
Calif., Fire Department has built a res- 
cue truck according to its own specifica- 
tions, using a Seagrave chassis which for- 
merly carried a 350-gallon pump. This 
rescue truck is equipped with four spe- 
cially built hand-operated Reelites made 
hy the Appleton Electric Co., 1701-29 
Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Hl. A Reel- 
ite is a caretaker for current-conducting 
cable. These special hand-operated Reel- 
ites pay out the cable. but it must be 
wound up by hand. It protects the cables 
from kinks. breaks and tangles. The two 
large Reelites on the Pasadena rescue 


truck each carry 250 feet of No. 16 two- 
conductor cord, and the two smaller Reel- 
ites each carry 300 feet of No. 18 two- 


conductor junior cord. 

The portable floodlights are fastened 
temporarily on the top of the truck. and 
are detached and used in connection with 
the attached to the Reelites. 
abling the men to carry them into dark 
places and close to the fire. The electric 
current for lighting these  floodlights 
through the Reelites is furnished by a 
Kohler portable light plant mounted on 
the chassis. but it does not show in the 
illustration. Specially built protecting 
cases are placed over the Reelites when 


cord en- 


not in use. 
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PASADENA, CALIF., RESCUE TRUCK, WITH FOUR PORTABLE 
FLOODLIGHTS EQUIPPED WITH REELITES 


and most efficient method of crossing a THE 


highway. 
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Had In Brick Pavements 
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-osts are kept, the prac- 





tical economy and wisdom 





of brick surfaced roads and 


streets is borne out. 


For complete data address: 
National Paving Brick Man- 
ufacturers Association, 1245 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
a 
The National Paving Brick Manu- 
fecturers Association will be on 


Exhibitor at the 1931 Road Show 
A.R.BLA., St. Louis, January 12-16. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the National Paving Brick Manu- 





facturers Association will be held 
at William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.— Brick Paving Technical Ses- 





sions February 5-6, 1931. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


FACE THE FUTURE «» PAVE WITH BRICK 
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VIEW OF THE NEW MODEL 
McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR 


A New Model Industrial Tractor 

\ Model 30 MeCormick-Deering trac 
tor is the latest addition to the industrial 
power family of tractors manufactured 
by the International Harvester Company 
ot America, 606 South Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago, Ill. The Model 30 is similar in 
construction to the Model 20 except for 
its increased capacity. It has forward 
speeds of 2.5, 4 and 6.7 miles per hour. 

The Model 30 industrial tractor is pow- 
ered by a 4-cylinder valve-in-head engine. 
The cylinders have a bore of 4°4 inches 
and a 6-inch stroke. Operating at the 
governed speed of 1.050 r.p.m., it devel- 
eps over 40 horsepower on the belt. The 
belt pulley can be replaced by a sprocket 
or a shaft power take-off. Outstanding 
among the features of this new tractor 
are the removable cylinders and crank- 
shaft ball bearings. The removable 
cylinder feature is mentioned 
it is a well-known fact that cylinders 
will wear after years of use. In order 
to compensate for this wear, it is nec- 
essary to do one of three things: first. 
replace the engine block: second. rebore 
the block and buy oversize pistons: or, 
third. replace the cylinders. The third 
or last of these is far more economical 
and at the same time retains the original 
size of the cylinders. 


because 


The foundation of the Model 30 in- 
dustrial tractor is a one-piece main 
frame. This construction is designed to 


eliminate twisting, weaving. and warping 
of the frame. Each unit. including the 
engine. clutch, transmission. final drive. 
assembled complete and then 
placed in the main frame. This method 
of unit-construction reduces adjustment 
and overhauling expense to a minimum. 
It also permits ready disassembly if ser- 
vice is required while working on a job. 
Ignition is supplied by a_ high-tension 
magneto, lubrication is of the circulating 
splash type, and the Model 30 is 
equipped with a built-in oil filter for con- 
serving the lubricating qualities of the 
oil. The carburetion system is equipped 
to operate on kerosene or gasoline. It 
has an 86-inch wheelbase and a tota! 
over-all length of 129 inches. It is 66 
inches wide and 70 inches high to the 
top of-the steering wheel. The tread is 
52 inches wide in front and 54 inches 


etc., is 
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The tracter has 
lols feet. 


wide in the rear. 
a turning radius of 
Heavy-duty internal  self-energiz- 
ing brakes and auxiliary hand 
brake operating on the counter- 
shaft are regular equipment. The 
rear tires are quickly removable. 


A Continuous Filter for De- 
watering Sewage Sludge 

The whole history of engineering 
progress in the United States has 
always included a liberal adapta- 
tion of the methods developed in 
one industry where profitable for 
a companion industry. A most 
interesting example has been the 
successful adaptation of — the 
Oliver continuous filter, developed 
in the metallurgical industry, for 
handling mineral concentrates and 
slime, to the dewatering 
of activated sludge. Natur- 

lly, some features of its construction as 
used in metallurgical work required a 
certain amount of modification for suc- 
cessful use in activated sludge filtration. 

Many of these filters have been in- 
stalled for this work in the United States 
and the latest installation has been made 
to handle activated sludge for Nagoya, 
japan, the third city in population in 
that country. 

The general constructional features of 
the Oliver filters in activated sludge fil- 
tration comprise a_ rotating cylinder 
which is the filtering element proper 
contained in a sludge tank, in which the 
filter cylinder revolves with its axis 
horizontal. 

The external surface of the cylinder is 
covered with a woven cloth filtering me- 
dium, usually wool, upon which a vac- 
uum operates through suction on piping 
inside the cylinder, and connects at suit- 
able points with the undersurface of the 
woolen cloth. 

The filtrate, which is the water passing 
through the cloth from the sludge, is 
conducted through these pipes, which 
unite and pass out from the cylinder 
through a manifold arrangement and an 
automatic valve located in one hub of 


ore 


sewage 
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the cylinders axis. 

By slow rotation of the filter cylinder 
the dewatered sludge cake accumulating 
on the surface of the cloth 
emerges from the sludge level in the con- 
taining tank and undergoes further dry- 
ing by vacuum suction until it is dis- 
charged from the filter surface by an au- 
tomatic cut-off of the vacuum and_ re- 
versal of pressure by a few pounds of air 
pressure, 

In general, the settled activated sludge 
sent through the Oliver filters will range 
from 98 to 99.4 per water, and 
usually on leaving the filter the cake of 
filtered sludge will contain 80 per cent 
water; less than 77 per cent water and 
more than 85 per cent water in the filter 
cake is very unusual. 

With 98 per cent water in the feed, | 
pound of dry sludge would be accom 
panied by 48 pounds of water. With 80 
per cent water in the filter cake, the same 
pound of dry sludge would have only 4 
pounds of water. With a reduction of 
19 pounds to 4 pounds, the filter has re- 


woolen 


cent 


moved 91.8 per cent of the water--an ex 
cellent’ performance for this class of 
work. 


Special features of design include cop- 
per fittings and wood stave shell on the 
drum or cylinder, to resist action of 
ferric chloride, in general use as a neces- 
sary coagulant for sludge prior to filter- 
ing. The cloth is also a_ vital 
element in design, giving much_ bette: 
performance and longer life than cotton 
cloth. The spiral winding of copper 
wire on the surface of the cylinder per- 
mits the use of woolen cloth, which has 
little resistance to sagging effect, and if 
used without wiring soon pulls into a 
shapeless bag. The wire winding keeps 
the wool cloth in perfect condition, last- 
ing over six months in use before cloth 
replacement is needed. 


woolen 


Although operations in the plant are 
governed generally by pH control, the 
filter attendants soon become remarkably 
skillful in recognizing changes in sludge 
condition by the appearance of sludge 
cake on the cylinder surface and the 
sludge in the tank in which the cylinder 





OLIVER UNITED SLUDGE 


FILTERS IN 


THE 
COMPLETED ACTIVATED SLUDGE FILTRATION STATION 
AT CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


RECENTLY 
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Service-the kind you want 





CAREY Elastite Expansion Joint is on the job when needed 

—and you know what that means on concrete paving. 
Stocks are carried in every important city in the country, and 
any size order can be delivered without delay. 


See us at Booth A-80 
at the Road Show 


Other CAREY Products CAREY Service keeps pace with the demand for Elastite Ex- 
ELASTITE BRIDGE FLOORING pansion Joint, which has proved its value in concrete paving for 
BUILT-UP ROOFS almost 20 years. Road builders who wish a proved product 
CAREYSTONF CORRUGATED and insurance against costly delays, depend on CAREY 
CAREYSTONE SHINGLES Elastite. Write for current price list and trade discounts. 


HEAT INSULATION 

ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

ROLL ROOFINGS 
ASFALTSLATE SHINGLES 
ROOF COATINGS 
WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 
ELASTITE RAIL FILLER 





EXPANSION 
WJoOonTt 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY = Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMeEriIcAN City 
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For this reason the faet that 
the entire surface of the cylinder is 
always in plain view is decidedly a bene- 
fit in operation. 

The discharged filter cake is disposed 
of variously—by drying for fertilizer in 
heat dryers or by spreading directly on 
the land as fertilizer. 

As the filtrate is clear water, it is 
pumped from the filter to the effluent 
channel in the plant. Its handling is 
simple and offers no feature for com- 
ment. 

The Oliver sewage filter is made by the 
Oliver United Filters Inc., of New York. 
Chicago, and San Francisco, with instal- 
lations in the sewage disposal plants of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Pasadena, Calif.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia, 
N. C.; High Point, N. C.; and Nagoya, 
Japan. The same company also makes 
the American disc filter for sewage fil- 
tration, and four units of this type have 
been supplied to the city of Houston, 
Texas. 


revolves. 


Modern Methods of House 
Numbering 


A proper house-numbering plan for 
cities and a properly displayed number 
at each address are required by the 
United States Post Office Department as 
a preliminary condition of free mail de- 
livery. In spite of this fact and in spite 
of the often grave consequences of de- 
lays when police, fire or other emergency 
departments are summoned, many Cities 
are still struggling along with old hap- 
hazard numbering plans that are some- 
times almost worse than no plans. In 
one street of a Boston suburb, a dwelling 
in the middle of a block is numbered 
“40° while the house next door is “70.” 
All the buildings on this street are set 
back and on a terrace where the dis- 
crepancy causes a maximum of inconve- 
nience. On Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, one of the most famous streets in 
the world, there are facing buildings 
the numbering of which shows a wide 
discrepancy. 

It is not possible to apply any one 
simple numbering system to conditions 
of all cities, because of varying topog- 
raphy and of the bewildering network of 
streets, in cities that grew up under the 
old, planless conditions. But there are 
several plans some one of which may 
usually be adopted in working out a 
city-wide house-numbering system fitted 
to the individual requirements of the 
case, and conforming with sound current 
practice in the municipal engineering 
field. Some of these plans may serve 
definitely to locate the numbered _ build- 
ing as being in a particular section of the 
city, or as being, approximately, a given 
distance from another definite point in 
the city. 

One organization which has made a 
most thoroughgoing study of house-num- 
bering practices now in effect in Ameri- 
can cities, as well as of standards of 
numbering, has just issued a substantial 
research report, “Modern House Num- 
bering Methods,” in which the best sys- 
tems now in use are described. These 
include “The Philadelphia Plan:” and 





~The Continuous Plan,” with discussions 
of special applications of these systems, 
provisions for park areas, back-yard 
buildings, multiple structures, short- 
length streets. fractional lots and water- 
front property. A model house-number- 
ing ordinance is suggested for putting 
into effeet a renumbering plan with a 
minimum of confusion. This ordinance 
is now in use in the state of lowa and 
covers the so-called “Philadelphia Plan” 
exclusively. Premax Products, Inc., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., are manufacturers of 
high-grade house numbers, and publish- 
ers of some valuable studies of standards 
for numbering systems on which the liter- 
ature is rigidly limited. The present 
study is available to interested public 
officials and civic organization secretaries 
faced in their own communities with a 
renumbering problem. In addition to 
other data it gives specific instructions 
for placing numbers for maximum legi- 
bility under different conditions. 
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will allow it to pass buildings, trees, 
electric light and telephone poles, where 


the clearances are small. 


Rugged construction has been well 
balanced throughout the machine. All 


parts are built for severe and continuous 
service, the gears and sprockets are of 
steel properly heat-treated, and the gears 
are enclosed in cases and run in oil. 
The oil in the main gear case is used for 
the hydraulic boom lift and is circulated 
back over the top of the gears in the 
case, giving them a continuous oil bath. 
A 4-eylinder, 12-hp. engine provides 
power for all operations. 


Joslin Moves General Offices 

The general offices of the A. D. Joslin 
Manufacturing Co. have been moved 
from Manistee, Mich., to Chicago, II1.; 
where they will be located in Suite 1161 
in the Merchandise Mart, 220 No. Bank 
Drive. 

The Merchandise Mart is at present 
the largest build- 
ing in the world. 
Manufacturers 
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NEW C. H. & E 
TRENCHING 


A New Ditcher for Small Trenches 


The great amount of hand work re- 
quired in digging ditches for laying 


small pipes brought about the develop- 
ment of the Little Goldigger by the C. H. 
& E. Division of the National Equipment 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. This 
ditcher, only waist-high, not only digs 
the ditch faster than hand work, but 
removes a comparatively small amount 
of dirt because of the narrow trench, 
thus reducing backfilling. 

The C. H. & E. Goldigger is designed 
and developed to dig a trench from 3 
inches to 6 inches wide for gas service 
connections, high-pressure gas __ lines, 
small oil pipe lines, ornamental lighting 
cables, telephone cables, sprinkling and 
drain pipes in golf grounds and airports, 
and in any other underground work that 
requires a trench up to 6 inches in width 
and 48 inches in depth. 

The digging speeds vary from one to 
six feet per minute. Two speeds are 
available without changing sprockets, 
and 36 speeds may be had by changing 
sprockets. Full multiplane traction with 
very low ground pressure permits opera- 
tion on wet soil without miring and on 
lawns and parkways without injury to 
the grass. 

The operating levers have been cen- 
tralized on one side of the machine for 
the convenience of the operator in keep- 
ing his machine digging to the best ad- 
vantage at all times. It can be used in 
very small spaces. and its narrow width 


LITTLE GOLDIGGER 
MACHINE 


and — wholesalers 
have their prod- 
ucts on display 
at all times, so 
4 that a visiting 
buyer need not go 
out of the build- 
ing when com- 


pleting his stock. 
The A. D. Joslin 
Manufacturing 
Co., in line with 
its policy of pro- 
eressiveness, rec- 
ognized the ad- 
vantage of this location. Its line of 
street signs, traffic signs, reflecting jewel 
signs, house numbers, license plates and 
municipal supplies will always be on 
display. 


Gorman Joins Pardee 
Engineering Company, Ine. 

Arthur E. Gorman, formerly Chief 
Sanitary Engineer in charge of chlorina- 
tion control for the city of Chicago, has 
resigned his position with the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Newark, N. J., to take 
charge of the marketing and sales for the 
Pardee Engineering Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, Long Island, N. Y., manufacturers of 
chlorine and ammonia control apparatus 
in the entire territory west of the Al- 
leghany Mountains. Mr. Gorman’s head- 
quarters will be located in the Engineers 
Building, Chicago. 

At the annual meeting 
holders in December, Mr. 
elected a member of the 
rectors. 


Ward Joins A. G. A. Sales Staff 

The American Gas Accumulator Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has announced that C. 
A. Ward, formerly sales manager of the 
Essco Manufacturing Co., Peoria, IIl.. is 
now associated with A.G.A. Co., in the 
sales of traffic devices and airport light- 
ing equipment. Mr. Ward’s headquar- 
ters will be at 127 North Dearborn Street. 
Chicago, Ill., where he will take charge 
of a district which includes a group of 
Central Western states. 


of the stock- 
Gorman was 


Board of Di- 
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Many Miles of & 
CHICAGO 
BOULEVARDS 
Surfaced with 
STANOLIND 
CUT BACK ASPHALT 


le | + 

















Completed Roadway. 







The BOULEVARDS in the Park Systems of Chicago 
are the heaviest traveled in the world, carrying pas- 


senger cars and double-decked buses. 


The section of pavement shown here is being surfaced 








Showing first application of Stanolind Cut 
Back Asphalt on roadway to be surfaced. 


elie al , taining paving and building up the thickness is being 


with Stanolind Cut Back Asphalt. This method of main- 





used to a greater extent each year. It is not an ex- 
periment, but a practical solution of maintenance 
problems, and has been giving satisfactory service for 


over five years. 





. The services of the Standard Oil Company engineers 


Mixing mineral aggregate ‘and Cut Back 


Asphalt on the roadway. are available to those who wish further details on this 





type of construction. 


STANDARD OIL CO. (Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


) ASPHALTS 








Rolling after completely mixing and sur- : 
facing on the roadway. FO R EVE RY p U R p O S E 


Do you mention THe AmgrRIcAN City? Please do. 
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GOOD ROADS SAND SPREADER 


Sand Spreaders for 
Winter Maintenance 


Slippery streets and roads, particularly 
at intersections and curves and on grades. 
are a great menace to the traveling pub- 
lic and always have been. The real 
danger comes later in the winter when 
there is more apt to be thawing followed 
by freezing temperatures in alternate pe- 
riods. The Good Roads Machinery 
Company, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa.. has 
developed the Good Roads sand spreader, 
which spreads sand or ground cinders on 
highways or city streets when these are 
rendered unsafe because of ice or snow. 

This spreader is built as an indepen- 
dent unit, so that it may be placed within 
the body of a truck and temporarily se- 
cured thereto or placed directly on the 
truck chassis. It consists of a steel hop- 
per, screw conveyor, spinner disc, gaso- 
line engine, drive gears, shafting and 
bearings, all mounted on channels as a 
single unit. 

The device is made with two speeds 
of the conveyor, so as to vary the quan- 
tity of sand delivered to the spinner, and 
consequently to the read surface. The 
amount of sand delivered to the road also 
depends on the speed at which the truck 
is being operated. With the high speed 
on the conveyor and low speed on the 
truck, very much more sand will be de- 
livered to the road than if the low speed 
is used for the conveyor and a high speed 
on the truck. 

It is not necessary to dry the sand be- 
fore loading the spreaders, as the device 
will work either with dry or damp sand. 
It is, however, advisable to mix a thaw- 
ing agent with the sand when working in 
very cold weather, to prevent the mass 
from freezing solid. Should freezing oc 
cur, however, provision is made for thaw- 
ing out by means of a steam jacket 
placed around the conveyor trough. A 
pipe connection is provided on this steam 
jacket, and steam may be used for thaw- 
ing out before starting the run, or the 
exhaust from the operating truck may be 
connected up with the steam jacket. 

The spreader is built with a separate 
motor unit so that it is independent of 
the truck power and may readily be re- 
moved therefrom or changed to another 
truck without any changes except that of 
securing it to the body or chassis on 
which it is to be used. It will normally 


throw the sand over a 9-foot width. 
To accomplish this. the spinner 
should be adjusted so as to be 
about 14 inches from the road. In 
designing the machine it was de- 
termined that about '»-ounce of 
sand per square foot of surface 
would be adequate for most  pur- 
poses, but this may be varied with 
the combinations of that 
may be obtained. 

The body or bin of the machine 
will hold approximately 6 
yards of sand, and this. under 
normal conditions, will spread 
about 3 miles of sand 9 feet wide. 

The conveyor is a 
screw operating in a trough at 
the bottom of the bin. The con- 
veyor delivers the sand to a 
chute at the rear. which conveys it to the 
horizontal spinner, from which it’ is 
to the read. The control is. by 
means of two clutches. giving a high and 
a low speed to the screw by means of 
sprocket and chain drive. All shafting 
is mounted in anti-friction bearings. and 
all drives are by means of sprockets and 
chain, except the spinner. which is a 
spiral bevel gear heat-treated and hard 
ened. 


speed 


cubic 


cast iron 


thrown 


Taking the Sag Out of Highway 
Guard Cable Installations 

Varying sags of highway guard cables. 
resulting from expansion and contraction 
from season to season, have suggested 
the development of the new type of cable 
anchorage and attachment devices re- 
cently announced by the Malleable Iron 
Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. Assuming 
that the cables are clamped up to the de- 
sired tension in the heat of the summer. 
slacking-off of the cables is necessary to 
compensate for the contraction of the 
approaching winter, or else the posts are 
pulled out of line, or the anchors dis- 
turbed by the greatly increased strain 
resulting from the contraction. The re- 
verse is true if the cables are clamped up 
to the required tension in cold weather. 

The compression spring anchorage de- 
veloped by the Malleable Lron Fittings 
Co. compensates for changes in the 
lengths of cables with only relatively 
slight variations in the tension of the 
cables. A double thimble strain block 
to which the cable ends are clipped, 
slides on the anchor rod, and the com- 





BLOCK IN 


AN OFF-SET PILLOW 
STALLATION WITH J-BOLT AND 
COMPRESSION SPRING ANCHORAGE 





A COMPRESSION SPRING 
ANCHORAGE 


pression of the spring balances the ten 
sion of the cables at all times, until the 
spring is fully compressed. One type ot 
spring is rated at 880 pounds. fully com 
pressed, and another at 1.650 pounds. 
The of this compression spring an 
chorage provides a neat. businesslike 
installation with taut cables at all sea- 
sons and without maintenance for slack 
ing-off and pulling-up on the cables. 
This unit also acts as a shock-absorber, 
up to the limit of its capacity when a car 
hits the fence. If even tensions are re 
quired, closer to a standard than the 
varying compression of the spring will 
give, then the compression of the spring 
may be varied without changing the 
cables, merely by turning the nut at the 
upper end of the spring. 

The problem of attaching the cables 
to the posts, firmly and yet leaving them 
free to slip in order to transmit strains 
from cars out of control to the anchors 
at either end. has been solved by the off- 
pillow block unit with a_ special 
shoulder type J-bolt. This operates satis- 
factorily with concrete posts, and a simi- 
lar type is available for use with wood 
posts. 


use 


set 


Installations of these highway guard 
cable fittings have been made near Shef- 
field, Mass., and in places in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Connecticut. 
Adapter construction with a clevis nut 
makes the compression spring anchorage 
available for with anchor rods al- 
ready installed. For shorter stretches of 
fencing, one unit at one end with turn- 
buckle coustruction at the other end may 
be adequate. For longer stretches it is 
recommended that the compression 
spring anchorage be furnished at both 
ends. The double strain block may be 
used on the anchor rod without the com- 
pression spring for another set-up. or it 
may be incorporated as part of the turn- 
buckle construction. 


use 


New Port Facilities for 
Sandusky, Ohio 


The city of Sandusky, Ohio, has en- 
gaged MacElwee & Crandall. Ine., con- 
sulting engineers. Cambridge, Mass., to 
make a thorough study of the existing 
port facilities of Sandusky, and the re- 
lation of these to present and future in- 
dustry, and to prepare a report upon a 
comprehensive plan for the logical fu- 
ture development of the port. This same 
firm is now engaged on a similar inves- 
tigation for Green Bay, Wis. 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 





A Municipal Activity of Growing Importance 


INCE the the Dark Ages, 


appropriately named, when the citi- 


&" nights of 
- ; 
zen venturing on the streets carried 


his own light lor 
ereater security, proceeded with a group 
attended the 
of technology in various fields has con- 


torch to his way, or, 


by torch-bearers, progress 


tributed to the gradual increase in out- 
door illumination, and the safety, con- 
venience and beauty that result. Can- 


oil, gas and electricity, calling for 
whaling, coal 


dles, 
such diverse 
mining and the intricacies of electrical 


activities as 


engineering, have successively dominated 
the lighting field, indoors and out. Costs 
have been reduced, illumination intensi- 
ties have increased, convenience and cer- 
tainty of operation have been furthered. 

Advances in the general art of lighting 
have come none too soon in regard to 
street lighting, for the needs in this field 
have increased tremendously. To the 
original requirement that men afoot or in 
horse-drawn could find their 
way about at night was added an appre- 
ciation of improved lighting as a form 
of protection against robbery and attack 


vehicles 





Chronology of Street 
Lighting in New York 
1697—Cande lanterns required 

to be hung out by householders. 


On 
lantern was ordered to be hung on a pole 
seventh house, the inhabitants otf 
contribute equally. 


moonless winter nights a candle 


at every 
each seven houses to 
1752—Three whale- oil lamps 
placed outside City Hall. The first 
municipal street lighting. 
1823—Gas lighting 
organized. 

1826—120 open- flame gas 
lamps placed on Broadway, replac- 
ing 75 oil lamps. 

1857—Gas lighting extended to 
vicinity of 86th Street, preceding 
sidewalks and graded roads. 

1881—Electrie are lamps 
stalled in Madison Square 
Union Square, on high masts. 

1895—Enclosed ares and inean- 
descent carbon-filament lamps in- 
troduced. 

1896—Gas-mantle lamps used. 

1907—Tungsten-filament lamps 
(vacuum type) introduced. 

1913—Gas-filled tungsten lamps 
replaced older tungstens and ares. 
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in- 
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a function that has become no less im- 
portant in recent years. Then came the 
automobile, which has revolutionized 
street-lighting requirements as well as 
the streets and highways themselves. 
Light intensity and distribution adapted 
to rapidly moving traffic are demanded, 
and a new safety consideration has de- 
veloped—the danger of accidents to pe- 
destrians and motorists, chargeable to in- 
adequate lighting. 

Outside the the great field of 
highway lighting is calling for attention. 
Considerations of safety, comfort, and 
the more complete utilization, by night 
driving, of the great public investments 
in highways, are giving impetus to ef- 
forts for adequate road lighting. Re- 
moval of the necessity for glaring head- 
lights is an objective looked forward to. 

\irport lighting, the initial activity of 
which has slowed up with the lessening 
of airport construction, may nevertheless 
be confidently expected to achieve a con- 
tinuing and healthy growth: for relative- 
ly few of the many airports existing have 
adequate lighting equipment, and the po- 


cities 


tential effectiveness of a port is greatly 
lessened by the absence of such facilities. 

A further important phase of outdoor 
lighting has to do with sports and recrea- 
tion. The possibilities of outdoor play 
at night, greatly adding to the number 
of participants or spectators, are fast be- 
ing realized, with many notable installa- 
tions by public and private interests. 

Juite apart from the utilitarian motive, 
there is an increasing application of light 
in the floodlighting of buildings. In the 
case of private structures the advertising 
impulse, with the thought of ultimate 
financial returns, may frequently domi- 
nate; but with respect to public build- 
ings, where the practice is also spread- 
ing, esthetic considerations must take 
precedence, for whatever publicity may 
be desired incidentally must depend on 
the inherently beautiful effect. 

Because of the increasing importance 


of outdoor lighting—primarily a mu- 
nicipal function—and the variety of 


forms that it is taking, THe AMERICAN 
Crry is devoting increased attention to it 
with the advent of the new year. 


Street Lighting in the Metropolis 


EW YORK CITY has, in the light- 

ing of its streets, an enterprise 

which involves five and one-half 
millions of dollars of annual expenditure, 
but which is taken for granted and is 
almost never a matter of public discus- 
sion. One of the few instances when pop- 
ular attention was directed to this activity 
in any comprehensive way, was in the year 
just past, when the city’s Chief Engineer 
of Light and Power described the city’s 
street-lighting system and its develop- 
ment, over the municipal radio station; 
and on the opposite page Mr. Kelly pre- 
sents some of its chief features. A out- 
line of its historical progress, which 
epitomizes the evolution of street lighting 
generally, is given herewith. 

In carrying on this huge enterprise 
the city has pursued a_ conservative 
course, not marked by spectacular inno- 
vations or sweeping changes, but exhibit- 
ing steady. gradual improvement as con- 
ditions have demanded from time to 
time. The charge of being old-fashioned 


has been leveled against New York street 
lighting. but in this case the accusatiun 


need not be considered too condemna- 
tory, for the city has, by and large, re- 
tained various of the better features of 
its long-established lighting practice, in- 
cluding generally attractive, graceful 
standards, reminiscent of European in- 
fluence. One element in particular that 
has marked the metropolitan system has 
been its reliance upon pendent lamps 
throughout a period where a great many 
other cities have gone in for upright and 
more showy units. The officials of the 
street-lighting division now feel a cer- 
tain satisfaction in the trend becoming 
evident in the most modern practice to 
employ pendent units projecting over the 
roadway. 

One of the types of street-lighting 
standards most evident to the visitor 
from other American cities is the 
bishop’s crook standard, which is widely 
used, particularly in the older and more 
settled sections like Manhattan and parts 
of other boroughs. This type is almost 
a rarity elsewhere in the country, al- 
though frequently encountered in FEu- 
rope, and accordingly has been char- 
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acterized as “quaint.” Nevertheless, it 
has a certain charm and appropriate- 
ness to the city’s atmosphere. Although 
the lamp hangs quite close to the post, at 
a distance of only 26 inches center to 
center, it has certain advantages from 
being pendent, and, as the practice to a 
large extent is to place two of these at 
intersections, diagonally opposite each 
other, good illumination can be secured. 
In common with most of New York’s 
lighting standards, it has the excellent 
feature of height well above the general 
tendency in many other places, where 
low mounting heights have been found 
unsatisfactory and have been relegated 
to the category of poor practice. 

The short over-hang of the bishop's 
crook constitutes a drawback. The style 
of post in the center below shows an 
incipient tendency toward overcoming 
this. while still utilizing graceful. curved 
elements in the design. This type is used 
extensively on the side streets of Man- 
hattan and to some degree elsewhere. 

The tendency of the most modern 
street-lighting practice towards a greater 
amount of projection over the pavement 
has already manifested itself in New 
York in the installation of many stand- 
ards having an 8-foot projecting mast- 
arm, joined to the vertical standard with 
a simple grill work, so that it constitutes 
an ornamental rather than merely a utili- 
tarian unit. There is also a somewhat 
similar standard, using a 10-foot arm. 

On particularly well-traveled thorough- 
fares, especially the wider ones, consid- 
erable use of twin units is made, these 
again being pendent rather than upright. 
Various styles are found, some of them 
illustrated herewith. New York does not 


entirely scorn the upright unit, but em- 
ploys it in special locations where desired 
for architectural effect. 








AMERICAN CITY 


The multiple system of distribution is 
widely used in New York, this being con- 
venient on account of the closely built-up 
character of the portions of the city 
where most of the population work or 
reside. 

One factor having quite an important 
bearing on the street 
lighting in New York is the great preva- 


effectiveness of 
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lence of asphalt pavements. These ac- 
quire a considerable sheen from auto- 
mobile traffic, the sheen being greatly 
increased, of course, in rainy weather. 
This characteristic of the pavement in- 
creases the silhouette effect at night and 
effectively supplements the street-lighting 
svstem in making objects in the street 
more readily perceptible to drivers. 


Lighting the Streets and 
Sidewalks of New York 


By NICHOLAS J. KELLY 


Chief Engineer of Light and Power,” New York City 


~ FREET illumination from any sort of 

stationary lights began in New York 
City 233 years ago, 74 years after the 
first white settlement on Manhattan 
Island, with the requirement that certain 
householders hang out candle lanterns 
on dark nights. The first publicly pro- 
vided lighting was 55 years later, in 1752, 
when three oil lamps were placed outside 
of the City Hall. In 1826 there were 
2.748 oil and gas lamp-posts to light the 
city. with its population of 120,000. 


The Chief En- 
gineer of Light 
and Power is an — 
official of the 
Bureau of Gas 
and Electricity, 
which is part of 
the Department 


of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and 
Electricity, 
headed by Com- 
missioner John 
J. Dietz 





THREE 
LISHED TYPES OF NEW 


LONG - ESTAB- 


YORK LIGHTING UNITS 
Left, Bishop’s crook 
Center, Type F 

Right, Twin-light form of 


Type F, used in parkways 
and malls 
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Today the city has expanded into five 
great boroughs covering an aggregate 
area of 316 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 6,930,446 people, according to the 


last census. At the beginning of 1930 
124,226 street lamps were in service, emit- 
ting over 28,000,000 candlepower, and 
lighting 3,863 miles of streets. ‘Twenty 
thousand lamps are added or changed 
to larger sizes and approximately 100 
miles of new street lighting added to 
the present system annually. The yearly 
cost of street lighting is $5,465,720, for 
the year 1930, which, compared to the 
total tax budget of the entire city, is 
less than one per cent. The annual cost 
per capita is approximately 80 cents. 
The secret of street-lighting success in 
this city may be attributed to standard- 
ization. A definite policy is strictly ad- 
hered to. It is our intention to supply 
light for general illuminating purposes, 
and not so-called “white-way” lighting. 
In making provision for all future un- 
derground street lighting systems, the 
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NIGHT AND DAY VIEWS OF QUEENS BOLLEVARD 
Di partment keeps three purposes in 
mind: | to promote satety and con , 
venience in the streets at night through +--+ 
adequate visibility; (2) to enhance the 
community value of the street; >) to ¢ 
increase the attractiveness of the street. : 
Safety and conventence in the streets at 
night are largely dependent upon easy 
and sure vision. Good visibility depends q 
upon contrasts in brightness of surfaces ~ 
and upon freedom from glare. 


Classified Types of Lighting 


In selecting street-lighting units the 
appearance and value of lighting at night 
caretul thought. For appear 
lighting unit is considered with 
relation to its surroundings, for esthetic 
and for value of lighting, the 
pedestrian and the occu- 
the immediate 


eiven careful regard. Every 


ure eivetn 


ance, the 


PUrpPOses 5 
motorist, the 
pants ol the 
vieimnity are 
street under consideration for new light- 


property in 


ing is classed as residential, business. or 


main trafhe thoroughfare. 


ot 


staan teens ae ee pie 
- 





UNIT WITH 10-FOOT ARM 


Chi- t i re for me 





tracted tor each year by the Department 
of Waier Suppiy. Gas and Electricity 
with the lighting companies serving their 
respective territories. Seventy per cent 
of the entire street lighting is controlled 
from the distributing stations; recording 
instruments are installed on the switch- 
boards to detect all irregularities or in- 
terruptions of service, and deductions are 
made for not replaced 
within a reasonable time. Contracts are 
made on a basis of lamps burning 4,050: 
hours per annum, in accordance with a 
scheduled time-table prepared by the 


outages when 


Department to conform in time to the 
experiments 


sunset and sunrise. are 









underground 
service, from 300- to 400-watt lamps on 
ornamental posts are placed on diagonal 


In residential sections. 


corners at street intersections, and = in 
side streets a 200-watt lamp on an or- 
namental post is placed approximately 
150 feet. staggered. In overhead- 
close spacing of houses, 


every 
pole-line areas. 
a 250- or 400-candlepower lamp is placed 
at each street intersection, and in side 
streets 100-candlepower lamps are — in- 
stalled approximately 100 feet apart, or, 
in less populated sections, 200 feet. 

In business sections, underground ser- 
vice, a 400- to 750-watt lamp on an or- 
namental post is installed on diagonal 
corners at intersections, and in side 
streets a 300-watt lamp or larger is in- 
stalled about every 150 feet. staggered. 
With overhead service, 600-candlepower 
lamps are placed at each intersection, 
and 250-candlepower lamps are installed 
approximately 120 or 240 feet apart. 

On main traffic thoroughfares, under- 
ground service, 500- to 1,.000-watt lamps 
on ornamental posts are placed on diago- 
nal corners at intersections, and in side 
streets a 400-watt lamp or larger is in- 
stalled approximately every 130 feet in 
staggered formation. With overhead ser- 
vice, 600-candlepower lamps are placed 
on diagonal corners at intersections, and 
in side streets 400-candlepower or larger 
lamps are placed approximately every 
200 feet apart. All ornamental lamp- 
posts are placed at the curb. staggered, 
and all lighting units are mounted from 
18 to 22 feet above the roadway. 

The the 
supply of current to these units is de- 
rived from eight public utility companies 
throughout the greater city. The upkeep 
and maintenance for such 
vether with lamp replacements, is con- 


electric service furnishing 


service, to- 


ee 


‘\ sen. Poe Bet ee 
‘ Nore ee 
continually being made with modern 


types of street-lighting units to determine 
their suitability for our system. 

Ornamental lamp-posts for use of 200- 
watt lamps and smaller are designed and 
owned by the city. Posts designed for 
300-watt lamps and over are owned by 
the company serving. Before a new type 
of post ean be installed its esthetic fea- 
tures must be passed upon by the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission. 


To Obvyiate the Bright Headlight 


The requirements of the ever increas- 
ing flow of traffic are constantly con- 
fronting the city with new problems. It 
has been our aim to light all main thor- 
cughfares adequately with a view to in- 
ducing the man or woman who drives 
an automobile to dim the headlights 
within city limits. This is being success- 
fully carried out by increasing the sizes 
of lamps and installing additional units 
along the principal streets or avenues 
heavily laden with traffic. In 1929 ap- 
proximately $125,000 was expended to 
protect the traffic officer and to aid traf- 
fic by adding more than 1,000,000 candle- 
power to our present system. 

Street lighting and motor-vehicle light- 
ing are obviously interrelated. Motor 
headlighting equipment is absolutely 
necessary where streets or highways are 
unlighted or poorly provided with artifi- 
cial illumination. Where street lighting 
is adequate, it is practical and desirable 
for the motorist to drive with parking 
or marker lights only. Headlights of the 
type desirable for unlighted highways 
are often sources of glare, producing dis- 
comfort and ofttimes danger. Good street 
lighting means a decrease in the number 
of accidents, increased convenience, and 
improvement of property values. 
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Good Street Lighting Reduces Traffic Accidents 


By KIRK M. REID 
Hluminating Engineer, Nela Park Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company 

















FEW years ago, when the Poor LIGHTING Poor LIGHTING are not in sufficient detail to per- 

first so - called “White aa Wight Fatahtres Night Fatalities mit segregating the fatal acci- 

es T 5 LANO . "a 

Way” street-lighting sys- — nae —e a Sa dents which occurred along this 

tems were installed following the a orn som som  ssm Street. During the first ten 

development of the gas-filled is ‘ months of 1925, however, there 

9 + — cs ‘ “ ’ 

lamp, it is probably true that the ee Tues ' i *—**— were five night fatalities on the 
° ° 923 8 FATALITI . : , . 

greatest single factor which led a ae oerv——: street, indicating that the night 

to these installations was their RIE SE ape . traffic hazard was substantially 

advertising value. The first light- oe ete ail Te the same as was found in the in- 
ing system of this type in any —~ 25 T010-9-25 5 FATALITIES vestigation two years earlier. 

city or in any locality received isebuie ae deme The year following the instal- 

considerable publicity. People lation of the lighting system there 

noticed, commented, and came Goood LIGHTING was only one night fatality on the 

considerable distances to see it Goob LIGHTING street, and during the second 

operate. Gradually it began to ,; on Gee ee year there were three night fatal- 

be appreciated that in addition —? * eae ein ities. It is interesting to note 

to the advertising value of a good O-1-27 TO 10-1-28 3 FATALITIES that of these three fatalities one 

street-lighting system, it had was an_ intoxicated pedestrian 

other contributions to offer. Not ~ ++ who fell down on the street, and 


10-1-28 TO 10-1-29 1 FATALITY 


the least of these has proved to 
be a reduction in traffic accidents. 
One of the earliest investiga- 


NIGHT FATALITIES ON STREETS UNDER 
POOR AND GOOD LIGHTING 


ere ete ee another was a pedestrian who 
was struck by a hit-skip driver, 


which is usually considered to be 


tions of the relation between Number and location of fatal night accidents proof of careless driving. 
a : : 3 : ‘Inte Gamant Pp = a i A ; = 
street lighting and traffic acci- on St. Clair and Superior Avenues, Cleve The lighting system on Supe- 
: : land, Ohio, during the periods of poor . 3 
dents was conducted in the city lighting and of good lighting rior Avenue consists of lantern- 
‘ ° a 5 er 5 

of Cleveland during the year type units spaced 100 feet 
1923. This consisted of a comparison of the night traffic apart, opposite arrangement, with 25,000-lumen lamps and 
accident experience on four comparable thoroughfares. At band refractors. 


Euclid Avenue and Woodland Avenue 
—were well lighted. The other two—St. Clair and Superior— 
were poorly lighted. Each of these streets was of about the 
same width, had double-track street-car lines, and carried 
approximately the same volume of trafic moving east from 
the Public Square. 


that time two of these 


A Simultaneous Comparison of Different Streets 


During the daytime, when the illumination on these streets 
was identical, an analysis of the Police Department records 
indicated that Euclid and Woodland—the well-lighted streets 
—had more traffic fatalities than the other two and therefore 
might be regarded as slightly more dangerous from the traffic 
standpoint. At night, however, it was found that during the 
year 1923 there was only one night fatality on each of the two 
well-lighted streets, whereas on St. Clair Avenue there were 
seven night fatalities and Superior Avenue had a total of eight. 
Apparently, then, the existence of the good lighting had a 
marked effect in reducing the night traffic fatalities. Or, 
conversely, the absence of good lighting made the two poorly 
lighted thoroughfares extremely hazardous. 

The improved lighting system on Superior Avenue was 
placed in operation on October 9. 1925. Unfortunately, the 
Cleveland Police Department records prior to January 1, 1925, 





SUPERIOR BEFORE 


AVENUE, CLEVELAND. 


Accident Reduction with Improvement in Lighting 


St. Clair Avenue was not relighted until October 1, 1927. 
During the first year preceding the installation of the good 
lighting system there were six night fatalities on the street, 
and there were also six night fatalities the preceding year. 
This is a remarkably close check to the seven night fatalities 
found on St. Clair Avenue in the 1923 investigation. 

The year following the installation of the new St. Clair 
Avenue lighting system there were three night fatalities—two 
of these intoxicated pedestrians—and during the second 
twelve months there was only one—a pedestrian struck by a 
hit-skip driver. 

The lighting system on St. Clair Avenue consists of lantern- 
type units, spaced 100 feet apart, opposite arrangement, with 
10,000-lumen lamps and dome refractors. 

One might safely conclude from the traffic accident expe- 
rience on these two thoroughfares that the street-lighting 
system had accomplished everything which one could reason- 
bly expect. Further reductions in the traffic accidents would 
seem to depend largely upon more strict observance of the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From paper by Mr. Reid, 


convention of the American Society for Municipal Improvements, 
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Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIll., floodlighted by G-E projectors 







G-E aviation beacon on La Salle-Wacker building, Chicago, IIL. ver : 
Miniature goli 


course, West Links, 
Wichita, Kansas, | 
floodlighted by G-E 
Novalux projectors 


Building illuminated by G-E floodlights 














Washington baseball 
park, Indianapolis, 
Ind., foodlighted by 
G-E projectors 










Football field of St. 
Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo., illumi- 
nated by G-E flood- 
lights 










Swimming pool, Webster City, Iowa, illuminated by G-E 
floodlighting projectors 









JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
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| IG] ! A RECORD of 
fe 
jn OUTDOOR 
HE NIGHT map of America be- 
came brighter than ever in 1930. 
lights that marked its progress and its : 
citizens’ faith in the economic value of 
burst into a very blaze of business-bring- 
ing, safety-promoting light. There, great 


MUNICIPAL 
F1930O (© ses ILLUMINATION 
City after city contributed high 
modern illumination. Here, a great street 
buildings took on new distinction under 


















. : oY 
the glow of floodlights. Electrically .# 
lighted baseball and football fields j 
brought unprecedented crowds to enjoy Canal Street, New Orleans, La., lighted by G-E Novalux luminaires 
night games; electric fountains attracted 
throngs to city parks; airports were 
properly lighted for night traffic; high- 
ways were made safe for congested night e P. 
driving; and city travel was expedited by 
modern traffic signals. With all this sub- 
stantial economic improvement General 
Electric was conspicuously identified 

"i through the engineering and manufac- 
turing experience which it brought to 
the solution of outdoor lighting prob- 4 
lems and the superiority of the equip- * 
ment which it installed. 5 

a vot Sons York state highway, lighted by G-E Novalux luminaires 
General Electric engineers are always at the = ae mee 
service of public officials and civic organiza- "hal er oe 
tions in planning lighting installations. oP Med 
: et ame 
er 
« G-E Novalux traffic- 

signal installation, wa? 
Baltimore, Md. wi bare 
aft 

eo 

a< Te 

at es 

General Electric 

Novalux fountain, 

Bournemouth Cor- 

poration 
720-159 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE PRINCIPAL cirisgs 
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PROGRAMMED LIGHTING 
BRINGS MODERN CITIES OUT 





OF THE Swilight Lone 
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One of the most important assets 
any city can offer to attract new 
residents, new wealth and new in- 
dustries, is its own civic “person- 
ality.” Every city has such person- 
ality, but many unknowingly hide 
it in a Twilight Zone* of haphazard 
street lighting. 

Today, thousands of municipal- 
ities throughout the world have 
programmed lighting to free them- 
selves of Twilight Zone. Co-ordinated 
lighting not only insures adequate 
light wherever needed. but also 
affords a highly desirable uniformity 
of beauty and character throughout 


nae | 
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WESTINGHOUSE LIGHTING 





SPECIALISTS WiLL HELP 


adopted Westinghouse systems of 





all districts and suburbs. It empha- 


sizes civic personality. 

The wide experience of Westing- 
house Lighting Engineers with street 
lighting problems of every nature, 
now makes programmed lighting a 
complete service of undivided re- 
sponsibility for the planning, engi- 
neering, installation and extension 
of modern street lighting for cities 
of every Size. 

\n instructive booklet on keeping 
cities out of the Twilight Zone is 
available to all) municipal execu- 
tives. Communicate with the near- 
est) Westinghouse office for full 


information. 


he deceplive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate tlumination 


YOU PLAN AN. EFFECTIVE LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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Reundine Out a Quarter Century 
of Street Lighting Accomplishments 


1906 Union Metal originated the first ornamental 


lighting standards as we know them today. 
Pioneering not only in design but in construction, Union 


Metal developed the pressed steel standard which was 
destined to write a new chapter in the history of street 
illumination. 

This development removed street lighting from the purely 
utilitarian classification and emphasized its architectural 
aspects. In name the City Beautiful Movement was un- 
known but Union Metal was working toward the ideal for 
which that movement has won the praise of forward- 


looking citizens everywhere. 


I93| 


ards. Responsible for many of the outstanding develop- 


Union Metal has become the world’s largest 


producer of ornamental street lighting stand- 


ments in outdoor lighting, the company has retained its 
pioneering spirit and is constantly contributing new ideas 


co lighting progress. 


By working closely with city officials, public utilities and 
illuminating engineers, it has helped to bring light and 


safety to thousands of American streets; it has championed 


UNION 


KOMAN 
KS y 
2) 
{ 
2 


y D 
3 Ky 
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light as a business builder, a crime and accident deterrent, 
an incentive to increased civic consciousness and a fore- 


runner of prosperity. 


So it is only natural that Union Metal should have sup- 
plied equipment for most of the outstanding White Ways 
in the country . . . State Street, Chicago; Canal Street, 
New Orleans; Euclid Avenue, Cleveland; Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit; the business sections of Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Indianapolis, Dallas, Atlanta ... all are lined 


with tall, sturdy Union Metal Standards. 


Union Metal ends its first quarter century of service to 
the electrical industry and to the public with the greatest 
year in the company’s history and with increased facilities 


for engineering and producing street lighting equipment. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY ~ CANTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES - New York - Chicago - 
Los Angeles - Dallas 


DISTRIBUTORS: General Electric Merchandise 
Distributors *« Graybar Electric Company, Incorporated 


Boston 


San Francisco + Seattle - Atlanta 


Offices in all principal cities 


METAL-*” 


LIGHTING STANDARDS 


AND KING FERRONITE STANDARDS 
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San Francisco Says a Good Word for HAZARD 





























This cable reel truck used by the Department of Electricity, City 
of San Francisco, is an ingenious labor-saving tool. Note its sim- 
ple construction and the ease with which heavy reels can be lifted 
and handled. 














SEPARATE signal lights for pedestrians are part of the traffic 
control system now used in the congested centers of San Francisco. As increasing 
numbers of automobiles continue to complicate the traffic problem it is necessary 
to increase the control equipment and make it more dependable. 


[here are so many varying conditions among traffic signal installations that many 
types of signal cables are required adequately to meet every need. [rom among 
the complete lines of Hazard Municipal Signal Cables, San Francisco selected 
Hazard Lead Sheathed Cables for this underground installation, having had long 
and satisfactory experience with other Hazard cables in the City's electrical work. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
Division of The Okonite Company 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


New YorK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH Sr. Louts Boston 


ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES SEATTLE DALLAS 
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Builder of great communities, bell-wether of commerce and increaser 
of real estate values, guardian of lives and property, sentinel of 
business and social life —truly modern street lighting plays a 

prominent part in the prosperity and comfort of every one of 
your citizens. 

There is no more accurate gauge of community progress than 
streets well lighted — by ELRECO. Streets made safe for 
pedestrians and drivers during the hours of darkness when 

all hazards are greatly increased. 
ELRECO offers ornamental beauty as well as prac- 
tical utility to the progressive community — a wide 
selection of modern street lighting standards and «& 3 
a choice of Fluted Steel or Tubular Steel, based 
on 38 years of manufacturing experience. 

An ELRECO Engineered Lighting Project ( 
has no hard and fast limitations. Your 
needs and your budget form the basis 
for our recommendations — and fre- 
quently a limited budget is offset 
by ELRECO economical manu- 


facture, factory assembly and 


ease of installation. “Al 
elre eco Use the coupon to get the & 
aa facts about ELRECO En- 


gineered Street Lighting 


« « « Projects. »» » Strength is the 
best insurance 





THE CHAMFERED ENO 








THE “wine cocass F 





THE MIDDLESEX 


Combination Railway and 

Lighting Poles were designed 

and pioneered by ELRECO. 

Three or four services from 

one pole, instead of a pole 
for each service. 


THE ELECTRIC pos Sano EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2901 Cormany Aweeus 
-incinnati - Ohio 

Centlenen: Please send us catalog describing ELRECO Lighting Equipment. We are at present interested in 

Combination Railway and Lighting Poles 

Business Street Lighting Residential Street Lighting 

Bridge Lighting Flood Lighting Traffic Signal Standards 
Name of Individual 


Position 









Company or Community 
Street Address 

City 
a eee 
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‘‘ANOROC”’ 


Prevents Corona --- 
Eliminates Ozone 
on rubber insulated 


high tension cables 














Voltage stress in air, either within or about a rub- 
ber insulated high voltage cable is likely to cause 


corona, the formation of ozone and damage to the 
insulation similar to that shown in the illustration. 


Instead of trying to overcome the ozone hazard 
with metallic shields, protective coverings or so 
called ozone proof or ozone resisting insulation, we 


} 


approached the problem from another angle and de- 
signed a new type of rubber insulation called 
“ANOROC” (corona from another angle) which 


prevents the formation of corona and ozone. 


“ANOROC” rubber insulation positively prevent 
the formation of corona and ozone within or about 
a cable at normal operating voltage. It retains all 
of the qualities which tdentify a high grade rubber 


compound. 


Further information and details of tests are con- 
tained in a_ recent Simplex publication entitled 
“Corona Prevention and Ozone Elimination.” May 


we send a copy to you”? 


Patent applied for. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE © 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSILIRE ST., BOSTON 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO, 564 W. Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO, 390 Fourth St 
NEW YORK, 1828 B’way CLEVELAND, 2019 Union Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1227 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
JACKSONVILLE, 417 Baruett National Bank Building 
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Huber 10 Ton Road Roller owned by "ROFI Tag ¢ ACCURar, 
PRACTIC 


Van Wert County, Van Wert, Ohio 


ALWAYS “ON TOP” OF YOUR 
TOUGHEST ROAD JOBS 


Here is a Roller that is built from the ground 
up, a rugged, powerful road construction tool 
that can take the hardest knocks ut any job 
and come through with more work to its 
credit, in less time, at a lower cost than any 
other roller. Built from 5 to 14 tons. Write 
for new Huber Catalog. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. *S) oe iio 








MOTOR ROLLERS 
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Concrete-paved Clinton Avenue, in Ossining, New York. View shows a 14':% grade. 


Safe and Sound 
in all kinds of weather 


Concrete paving thoroughly combines smoothness and smart- 
ness with sure-footed safety. Because of its exceptional dura- 
bility, it is inexpensive to maintain. No matter how heat and 
cold—or traffic— may abuse it, a concrete street has inbuilt 


endurance and safety more than ample to meet all needs. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cssociation— 


33 W. GRAND AVENUE 


Concrete for permanence CHICAGO 


ee 
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STOP ann GO 
SIGNALS 


STOP and GO SIGNALS ilso be purchased in bulk by those 


REFLECTOR SIGNS 
anp_SIGNALS 











A. G. A. Stop and Go Sig- who wish to make their own signs. 
nals are made of die-formed alu- hese reflectors are available in 008, Come sume seco 
minum and are uniformly strong — SESS, me in -y — “eee, 
and rigid. Sectional construction rey are easily and securely eee 


mounted in signs by means of fit- 


permits the addition or removal : : 
tings that come with the reflectors. 


of sections to meet changing traf- 
fic conditions. [hese signals are REFLECTOR SIGNALS 
supplied for all types of mounting. A. G. A. offers a new type 











REFLECTOR SIGNS of reflector signal, hexagonal in 
5 shape and composed of six in- 

A. G. A. offers all types of dividual reflector elements. ‘This 
standard reflector signs. Special signal, which is much superior to 





ead 





Visit A. G. A. reflector signs of wood, cast Or a similar model previously of- 

Exhibit at the sheet metal can also be supplied fered, is for use at dead-ends, ob- 

} se —— quickly and at low cost. structions and at all danger points 
e - . . - 

° A. G. A. reflector buttons may approached by high-speed traffic. 











TRAFFIC ENGINEERING DIVISION 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR CO. 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORA CHICAGO BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 








“HVASS” SPREADERS 
CONQUER SLIPPERY PAVEMENTS 














SPREAD FULL WIDTH STREET OR ROAD AT ONE TIME, 
OR ANY PART THEREOF 


SPREAD—SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 
CAN BE QUICKLY ATTACHED OR DETACHED FROM MOTOR TRUCK 


Write for Bulletin to 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc. 
OFFICE: 508 EAST 19TH ST. Manufacturers—Established 1872 NEW YORK CITY 


See Our Exhibit of Road Building and Maintenance Equipment at the Road Show of the American 
Road Builders Association, to be held at St. Louis, Missouri, January 12th to 16th inclusive. 





Why not remember to mention THe Amemxican City? 





























THE AMERICAN CITY 


Replacing rigid type 
with GOHI Cx 

verts, on Dixie 
north of Falmouth, Ky 


*GOHI” 


Defeats the 
Ravages of 


Time ... 


drain 


rrugated Cul 
Highway, 





(Meet copper-bearing pure iron 
requirements in all accepted spec- 
ifications for corrugated metal 
culverts.) 


Use GOHI Culverts for 
Reservoir Syphons and Out- 
lets 
Highways 
Real Estate Developments 
Golf Courses 
Airports 
Railway Roadbed Drainage 
Storm Sewers 
Drainage of reclamation areas 


Temporary or permanent 
flumes. 


© 1930, G. C. M., Inc. 


During January we hope you will remember to mention THE AMERICAN 



















ERE is a graphic story of 

Progress —a modern GOHI 
Corrugated Culvert replacing a 
culvert of non-flexible material that 
did not withstand the ravages of 
abrasion, freezing, settling earth, 
and the ceaseless vibration of traffic. 


This represents what today is hap- 
pening on the highways of the 
nation, where drainage efficiency 
on a low-cost-per-year basis is de- 
manded. 

Time has fully demonstrated that 
GOHI Culverts cost less per year 


of service. Reasonably low first 
cost; low-cost handling and in- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Newport, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Portland, Oregon 








Lincoln Steel and Forge Co. 


The Newport Culvert Co. 


The Pennsylvania Culvert Co. 


Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. 


A. N. Eaton, Metal Products 


Feenaughty Machinery Co. 








Corrugated Culverts 


stallation; freedom from breakage; 
long life of material, due to inherent 
resistance to corrosion; —~ all these 
factors contribute to GOHI Cul- 
vert economy. 


GOHI Culverts are made of Genu- 
ine Open Hearth Iron —- pure iron- 
copper alloy —- which lasts longer 
because of the purity of the base 
metal combined with pure ingot 
copper. 


Searching comparison of costs and 
duration of service will convince 
you of the superiority of GOHI 
Culverts from the investment point 
of view. 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc., Newport, Ky. 


Tennison Brothers 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Capital City Culvert Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


Central Culvert Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Roanoke Sales Corp. 
Roanoke, Va. 


St. Paul Corrugating Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tennison Brothers 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


City 








THE AMERICAN CITY 








—the safest, most eco- 
nomical warning lights — 
stormproof — theftproof — 
self-righting — unbreakable 
—the ONLY torches 
equipped with the fuel-sav- 


Ing Economy Burner. 


Buy the genuine Toledo 

Torch from your dealer — 

¢ TOLEDO > 5: no substitute will give you 
THE 350 

PRESSED STEEL CO. 
LEDO,0.U.S_A. 
PAT ~1~1;-27 


Toledo Performance. 


THE TOLEDO 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Contractors and Road Officials 
Write for Catalog No. 280 


It tells all about 


Baker Maney Self-loading Scrapers 

Baker One-man Rotary Scrapers 

Baker Bulldozers and Backfillers 

Baker Road Maintainers and Planers 

Baker Snow Plows for Trucks and Tractors 








EARTH MOVING-ROAD MAINTENANCE-SNOW REMOVAL 





The Baker Manufacturing Co. 
503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, III. 









































Rex 
Water Boy 


170% 


LIST AT MILWAUKEE 


Light-weight champion of the world. Only 300 
Ibs. Yet handles up to 9,000 G.P.H.—develops 
heads up to 55 ft. Mounted on wheelbarrow 
frame for easy handling. Centrifugal pump, 
open impeller type, passes dirt. Engine, air- 
cooled, fully enclosed and self-oiling, high 


> 


tension magneto. 





CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


1667 West Bruce Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Name_. 
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DIXON BRINGS 


THAT PRICELESS GIFT OF 


NATURE... GRAPHITE 


For more than a century the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company has pioneered in applying the advantages 
of natural flake graphite in the lubrication prob- 
lems of industry. The graphite used In all 
DIXON GRAPHITE PRODUCTS Is a natural 
flake graphite which in purity, in uniformity, In 
lubricating and protecting qualities has never been 
equaied. 








Our obligation to Industry Is that of incorporating 
In DIXON GRAPHITE PRODUCTS the full 
benefits with which Nature has already endowed 
Graphite. That this trust has been fulfilled is 
evidenced by industry’s recognition and aecept- 
ance’ of Dixon Graphite Products. 


Write for Circular 107-C 
DIXON GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 

























Flake Graphite 
Graphite Cup Grease 
Waterproof Graphite 


Graphite Seal 
Pipe Joint Compound 
Industrial Graphite 


PUMPS 












Line—use this coupon. 








Address 

a i i ki ish stich aca 
Get the catalog onthe 
Water Boy, light weight 
champ—and the Rex Pump Pea Te a 





Grease Paint 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Bstablished 1827 


Jersey City rw New Jersey 


























Mentior 











Tue American City—it helps. 

















THE AMERICAN CITY 
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© build sucecessiully ... You need 


























NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 





[_ = DUMP 
TRUCKS ARE USED 


Wherever dump trucks are used 
Wood reliability and efficiency are 
demonstrated daily in all municipal 
requirements. 


TRUCK DEALERS—Send for the new 
1931 Wood Catalog. It’s Complete. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO. 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 











Over a Half Century of 
Experience in the 
building of equipment 
for the CONTRACTOR 
and ROADBUILDER. 


The 
GOOD ROADS 
MACHINERY CO. 


Incorporated 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


the best machinery procurable! 


¥ getty 
* 





ade Mark 





























CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

















Responsible 
for More Miles 
of Durable Pavement 
Than Can Be Credited to 
All Other Makes Combined 


Buffalo-Springfield rollers hold this distinction because they 
embody the finest features of design and construction known 
to specialized roller manufacture. 


Because they have a reserve of power and stamina far beyond 


the usual road construction or maintenance requirement. 


Built in a wide range of sizes. Steam and motor 
driven. Scarifier and other attachments optional. 


THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD ROLLER CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 











When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe Americ. Cit 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


Only a 
Small 


Percentage 


of municipal and county 
officials have an organ- 
ized system of retaining 
and filing manufacturers’ 
catalogs. It has been 
estimated that about 90 
per cent of the manufac- 
turers’ literature sent to 
city halls, county court 
houses, etc., finds its way 
almost immediately into 
the waste basket. If you 
want your catalog pages 
to be continuously avail- 
able for reference use 
by public officials, these 
catalog pages should ap- 
pear in THE MUNICI- 
PAL INDEX. 


Many officials have told us that they have waste basket), is so very reasonable that it 
completely discarded their old catalog files in makes both an economical and effective pub- 
favor of THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, on account licity expenditure. 

of the usefulness of the volume as a means of We have a booklet about THE MUNICIPAL 
securing information and getting quotations INDEX which we would like to forward you. 
prior to placing orders. Please send your address to 


The cost of keeping your catalog in THE THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 
MUNICIPAL INDEX (and therefore, out of the 470 Fourth Avenue New York City 








naga. 
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50 Cents 
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Sis . 
See fe (| 
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Airplane View of Fox Point Boulevard, Providence, BR 


see plan and brief description on page (55 of this is<te 








